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|‘ volution im Shop 


irive have been showing their value more and 
ve clearly in recent years in one shop after 
nother. A notable example is the experience in the 
plant of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. The 
trucking system is supplemented by a comprehensive 


[ STRIAL trucks of various kinds and methods 





trolley or monorail system, and its efficiency 
nade possible by the maintenance of a regular 
f operations. 

is to 1916 hand trucks were used, requiring 
yment of 76 men. In the latter part of 1916, 
ng system was revised; electric trolley and 
motive traction was used and one electric 
truck was added. At this time also the 

stem was put into effect. 
luct is handled in two sizes of standardized 
weighing 5 and 14-Ib. each.. The average 
handled in these boxes is roughly 150 lb. 
trolley system, all goods were hauled by 
truckers, so-called, to certain specified 
1 were termed trolley freight stations. The 
‘ working on a regular schedule required 
ur to make a round trip. Eight men were in- 
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Material Handling 


An Illustration from the Yale & Towne Plant at Stamford 
Regular Traveling Schedules an Important Item 


in Securing Satisfaction 


LOVE 


cluded as the trolley crew. These men did no inter- 
department trucking whatever, but only loaded and un- 
loaded the trolley truck. The material would be han- 
dled to and from the trolley stations by separate truck- 
ing forces. The transportation of material in this 
manner required that each box be handled six times: 





Mounted on the Trucks and Operated by the Storage Batteries Are Used. for Miscellaneous Jobs Requiring 
Heavy Objects 


first, upon the truck in the room; second, off hand truck 
at trolley station; third and fourth, on and off the trol- 
ley; fifth and sixth on and off hand truck from trolley 
station to destination. This system, however, reduced 
the trucking force from 76 men to 48 men. 

In 1920 a number of changes were made, which 
would tend to change conditions in trucking require- 
ments. The shop went on a 9-hr. schedule instead of 
10 hr. per day. Two new 6 story buildings were erected, 
increasing capacity and the amount of material to be 
handled; a salvage department was organized; and the 
rolling room and annealing room were separated. Two 
more electric industrial trucks were added, making 
three in all, with crews totaling 6 men; the trolley was 
still in use, with a crew of 4 men; and 38 men were in 
use on inter-room trucking; a total of 48 men, or the 
same number as in 1916 handling much more work. 
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Trucks With or 


ict Schedule, 


Delivering Empty 
Shop Boxes or 
Handling soxes 


Kull of the Com 


panv’s Product 


At the time these data were compiled, the latter part 
of 1922, the company had in use 10 electric trucks of 
different types and had eliminated entirely the use of 
the electric trolley. Only 19 men were employed on 
inter-room trucking, a saving of 50 per cent on that 
item. The total saving effected has amounted to be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000. The types of trucks now 
in use on various classes of work include dump body 
trucks, crane trucks, insulated steel platform trucks 
for handling hot work, and 3-wheel trucks for small 
passageways and doorways. The program for additions 
during 1923 includes several 3-wheel tractors and 4 
wheel-steering tier-lift trucks, the company anticipat- 
ing that these types will prove as profitable as have the 
others in use in their plant. 


Use of Trailers Saves Department Truck Handling 


One of the means employed in connection with the 
electric trucks which has materially cut down on the 
number of hand truckers is the extensive use of trailers. 
These are loaded in the various rooms in recesses off 
the aisles and left standing there for the electric truck 
to come along on schedule time and haul away. It is 
possible to use these trailers, even in narrow passages, 
as they are of the tracking type, following in the track 
of the traction truck. 

This use of trailers has even been extended to the 


transportation of very delicate cores. These formerly 
had to be handled on and off elevators by hand and then 
distributed to the iron and brass foundries by hand, 
as the transportation on hand trucks was accompanied 
by excessive and costly breakage. A trailer with a 
spring mounted platform is used in this service and the 
breakage is little more than with the hand distribution. 
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The trailer system in conjunction with electric 
trucks now handles practically every class of inter- 
department trucking, including castings being delivered 
to snagging room and to manufacturing departments, 
chains, press shop and screw machine scrap; door 
checks and other finished stock into the stock room and 
out to the shipping department. Their use has per- 
mitted a centralization of all finished stock int 
department. 

In every department savings are shown in the elimi- 
nation of labor formerly found necessary, even to the 
plant upkeep department. In this department trucks 
are used for transportation of lumber and other mate- 


one 


rials; in assisting on repairs to the steam locomotive 
used for shifting freight cars. The crane type of truck 
is used at times with an electric lifting magnet, on 
generally miscellaneous work. 


Large Tonnage Carried Daily 


To make possible the expeditious handling of mate- 
rials with electric trucks, the company is completing 
a total of 17,640 sq. ft. of brick or cement runways 
through the yards. Eighty pairs of swinging doors 
have been removed, partitions having been put up, 
where necessary, between aisles and working floors, to 
protect men from cold. An idea of the tonnage handled 
is given by the maximum daily amount being 135 tons 
per truck, with an average for the truck of 61 tons. 
One truck devoting part time to the distribution of 
shop boxes handles 611 such daily. Another truck dis- 
tributing packing cases handles 620 per day. 

As an example of savings, a percentage of 66 has 
been shown in the unloading of sand with a dump body 
truck. The sand is delivered in barges of about 600 


four - Wheel -Steer- 
ing Trailers Permit 
the Use of In- 
dustrial Trucks 
Through Narrow 
Doors and _ [Pas- 


sageways 
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is loaded into freight cars and shunted to a 
alongside the foundry. Here 5 men load from 
to the dump body truck. This is hauled to a 
t, up a 12-deg. grade and dumped; 4 men dis- 
or pile the sand away from the runway and 
the runway, which is portable, in new positions 
sand pile grows. The average number of trips 
ir is 15 with 1 cu. yd. each. 
total number of men including one operator for 
k is 10; the time required was 4 days. Former- 
same amount of sand with hand trucking meth- 
suired 18 men and 6 days. The saving figures 8 
| an average of 2 days demurrage charges. 
idition to this work, the same truck is used to 
ind to the blasting machine, to the cut-off room 
facing room, It also handles scrap from all 
ind coal and sawdust and it takes turnings from 
age department to freight cars. It helps on 
work for carpenters, millwrights and tinners, 
use of trailers delivers goods. At times, 
his truck is engaged for a lengthy period on 
scrap or unloading sand, another is used to 
its regularly scheduled work. Its average 
oading of scrap is 65,000 lb. It handles 414 


The Overhead Trolley or Monorail System Helps 
Materially in Maintaining the Trucking Schedule 


Truck Saves 66% of 
n Delivering 600 Tons 
Foundry Sand Pit 


boxes per day with a weight of 51,750 
lb. for that number. 


Electric Truck Pulls Cupola Fire 


Another truck, which eliminated six 
men, handles work in and out of the 
snagging room, distributes trailers, 
boxes and steel trays around the foun- 
dry preparatory to pouring and collect- 
ing product. After the pour, this truck 
also pulls the fire, which formerly took 
20 men in a .ag-of-war game on a rope. 
The monthly average for this truck is 
24,433 boxes, daily 977, with a daily 
weight of 122,125 lb. It pulls trailers 
whenever they are ready. 

Another truck which handles mis- 
cellaneous inter-room and inter-depart- 
ment work saves four men previously 
required on the hand trucking system. 

It was formerly the practice for the 





Mounting for the Platform Permits the Company to Transport 
‘ores from Core Bench to Core Ovens and to Molders 
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various rooms in snup No, 2 to send a man with a hand 
truck looking for shop boxes when they were needed. 
Now one truck with one operator supplies all the various 
rooms, handling a daily average of 611 boxes or 15,291 
per month, with an average saving of three men’s time. 
This truck also pulls trailers whenever they are ready. 
There are other instances on a par with those given 
above, where trucks save the use of several men as com- 
pared with former methods. The savings are possible 
only because the entire system operates on a strict 
schedule. Each truck is due in a certain department at 
a definite time to perform its definite tasks there; it 
then proceeds to the next department on its schedule. 


Carnegie Safety Trophy for 1922 Won by 
Edgar Thomson Works 
Edgar Thomson Works, Carnegie Steel Co., Brad- 


dock, Pa., has been awarded the bronze safety trophy 
for the best record among the plants of the company 
in the matter of accident prevention in 1922. Officials 
of the Edgar Thomson works regard the award with 
considerable pride for the reason that it was won under 
competitive conditions that were considered to be more 
favorable to the other competing units. When the prize 
was first offered in 1920, it was awarded monthly to the 
plant having the fewest lost time accidents and the 
plant winning most often in a year secured permanent 
possession of the trophy, which is a figure symbolizing 
safety, 27 in. high. Rules for the 1922 race provided 
for an award on a basis of the reduction in the number 
of accidents from the average of the individual plants 
over a period of five years. Edgar Thomson works in 
1922 registered a reduction of 85.53 per cent from its 
five-year average, which is considered remarkable in 
view of the fact that this plant entered the competition 
with the best safety record of any of the plants of the 
company. Duquesne Works ran second with a reduc- 
tion of 83.10 per cent from its five-year average of lost 
time accidents. 

The 1922 trophy was held each month for a period 
of a month by that plant making the best monthly 
record. In January it was won by the Duquesne plant; 
in February by the City Furnaces; in March by the 
Clairton Steel Works; in April by the New Castle, Pa., 
plant; in May, June and July by Edgar Thomson Works, 
which plant had not one lost time accident in those three 
months; in August by the Farrell, Pa., plant; in Sep- 
tember by the Mingo Junction, Ohio, plant; October and 
December Edgar Thomson again won it and for No- 
vember, the Duquesne plant again. 





\ National Museum of Engineering and 
Industry 


A definite step has been taken toward establishing 
a national museum of engineering and industry. A 
joint committee has been appointed by the four founder 
engineering societies of the United Engineering Society, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. It is com- 
posed of Edward D. Adams and Charles L. Clarke of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fred- 
eric A. Delano and Dr. George F. Kunz of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
Clemens Herschel and Nelson P. Lewis of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and Reginald Pelham Bolton 
and Holbrook Fitz John Porter of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the latter acting as chairman. 

This committee, in cooperation with the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
is formulating a plan for a national museum of engi- 
neering and industry similar in character to foreign 
museums, especially the Science Museum at South Ken- 
sington, London, the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 
at Paris, and Deutsches Museum at Munich, but more 
comprehensive in scope than those as will befit this 
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In this manner, the head of the trucking departm, 
is able to keep track of the trucks and check the act 
ties of each operator, so that soldiering on their p 
is avoided; also each shop knows just when to exp 
the truck, which delivers boxes empty or full and hays 
away the work finished in that department. A truck 
operator must account for any delays, if he fail 
arrive when due. He is easily checked back thro 
the head of the department where he may claim 
delay occurred. All in all the evolution from tr 
and hand truckers to electric shop trucks and trai 
has proved a very profitable one to the Yale & To 
Mfg. Co. 


country, which has a greater area than the for 
countries, and besides, has become the leading « 
neering and industrial nation of the world. The 
contemplates a central institution with local brar 

in different sections of the country with exchang: 
facilities, which may be museums already existing or 
others to be established according to requirements 
The cooperation has been secured of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies embracing the prin- 
cipal local engineering societies and clubs, and leading 
industries are joining the movement. 


World’s Largest Testing Machine Now at 
Bureau of Standards 


The largest testing machine in the world, which has 
been in use for several years at the branch laboratory 
in Pittsburgh, has recently been moved to the main 
laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, in Chevy Chase, 
a suburb of Washington. 

The machine has been erected to continue work on 
the specimens for the towers of the Delaware River 
Bridge now under construction at Philadelphia. After 
that it will be used on the remainder of 72 steel columns 
which were being tested at Pittsburgh. It has recently 
been used for tests on 45 samples of brick walls laid ir 
different ways and with different kinds of mortar 

This machine-has two massive heads, one set in a 
concrete foundation beneath the laboratory floor, th 
other supported on four steel screws, each over a foot 
in diameter, and two stories high. The upper 
may be set at any height by turning the nuts on th 
screws by means of an electric motor. 

The specimen to be tested is placed in the machin 
by an electric crane capable of lifting 20 tons. The 
upper head is brought down until it rests on the speci- 
men and the load applied by a huge hydraulic jack 
built into the lower head. The piston of this jack, on 
which the specimen rests, is lifted by oil forced into the 
cylinder under a pressure of 5000 lb. per sq. in. by 4 
motor-driven pump. 

It is believed that by careful experimental work 4 
method of design can be found which will allow the 
strength of steel columns for bridges and buildings 
be calculated before they are built. This will be of 
great benefit to everyone using buildings, as it will 
be possible to make them safer and at the same time 
cheaper. 
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Locomotive Output for December and 
for 1922 


The shipments of locomotives in December, as ©om 
piled by the Department of Commerce from reports - 
the Bureau of the Census from the principal manufac: 
turers, were the largest since January, 1921, and 
amounted to 210 locomotives. Unfilled orders on De: 
31 amounted to 1592 locomotives, a slight decline fro™ 
the previous month. Total shipments of locomotives 
for the year 1922 were smaller than for 1921 on accou" 
of the decline in foreign shipments. 






















Coal Commission Bent on Finding Remedy 


Why the Miner Calls for a High Wage Rate—Repetition of 


Coal Crisis Intolerable—What “Car Shortage” Ac- 


tually Means—Averting an April | Strike 


NASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—Declaring that its inquiry 
es the whole question of what is best for the 
whether free competition, government or pri- 
;wnership, regulation or control in the coal in- 
v—the United States Coal Commission submitted 
= reliminary report on the bituminous situation to 
President and Congress yesterday. The commission 
will begin open hearings and enter upon an ex- 
| investigation involving all of the complicated 
nts entering into the coal situation. The pre- 
ry report indicates that sweeping changes in the 
nous industry may be necessary in order to bring 
an adjustment that would serve the public, the 
tries, the employees and the operators. This is 

ted in the following significant suggestion: 
Should the operators in given areas be permitted 
bine so that the low-cost mines would furnish the 
ict to the people and the high-cost mines be kept 
eyvance to meet an emergency, properly regulated 
price and profit by some governmental agency, 
ild this prime necessity of life and business be 
vholly to open competition in the market? This 
em is of so great moment, with reference not only 
theories of government but also to the economic life 
Republic, that the view of the commission must 

be left to its final report.” 


Must Be Steadier Employment 


It is declared that there can be no satisfactory 
iwreement as to wage rates and no lasting peace be- 
een operators and men unless steadier employment 
e provided. The commission further says “There 
e no satisfactory solution of our transportation 
em as long as the railroads are subjected to sudden 
ads of coal traffic at the season when the de- 

f agriculture and industry are at their height. 
commission believes that the public interest 
raises fundamental questions of the relation of 
lustry to the nation and of the degree to which 
right must yield to public welfare. It may be 

th private property in an exhaustible resource 

r in a public service industry must submit to 
modifications of their private rights, receiving 
certain guarantees and privileges not accorded 

y private business or persons in private employ.” 


Views Will Come Later 


report is signed by all of the qualified members 
mmission—John Hays Hammond, chairman; 
R. Marshall, Clark Howell, George Otis Smith, 
T. Devine and Charles P. Neill. Samuel Al- 
who has not been qualified as a member be- 
could not lawfully serve in that capacity, 
the fact that he is a Federal judge, has been 
the hearings which so far have been execu- 

| approves of the report. No final opinions are 


+ 


| at this stage of the inquiry, the commission 





so much controversy over many of the ques- 
those touching on strikes and lock-outs, 
earnings of companies and upon what theory 
ngs are computed, the living conditions of the 
mpetition between the different fields, whether 
be cars sufficient to supply the needs of the whole 
peak demand, whether the miner is idle because 
rk or because he does not want to work—that 
deems it to the best interest of the Congress 
ted States not to express prima facie views upon 
ts, but only to give the facts and express opinions 
e investigations and deliberate thought. 


report points out that the coal industry includes 
errelated industries, mining, transportation and 
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marketing, and that in point of members employed out- 
ranks any single manufacturing industry and stands 
next to transportation and agriculture. Approximately 
three-fourths of a million men are employed in this in- 
dustry, of whom 90 per cent work underground. The 
capital investment is estimated roughly at $2,330,000,- 
000, of which $430,000,000 is invested in the anthracite 
regions and the remainder in the bituminous fields. The 
present report is limited to the bituminous coal indus- 
try. 


Costs and Profits Vary Widely 


“Each coal district, if not each mine, has its own 
local customs and problems, determined by the quality 
of coal, thickness of seam, attitude of the bed, conditions 
of mining, the markets which it can reach, its freight 
rates, its labor policy and other factors. In the matter 
of wage scales, even in the union districts where wage 
scales are determined by joint agreement, we find 
variations from district to district and from mine to 
mine. Still more difficult to summarize are the wage 
rates in non-union mines. Not only are these wage 
rates complicated, but the opportunity to labor varies 
so greatly from field to field or mine to mine, depending 
on character of coal, nearness to the market, and com- 
mercial connections, that it is hazardous to make any 
generalization concerning miners’ earnings. 

“No less difficult under such conditions is the deter- 
mination of average cost or profit. These subjects 
require specific and very detailed, painstaking investiga- 
tion, which is complicated by the varying prices charged 
and received for the coal, quantity and quality both 
entering into the subject. The bituminous output is 
consumed approximately in the following percentages: 
Railroads, 28; industrials, 25; coking, 15; domestic, 10; 
iron and steel, 7; public utilities, 7; export, 4; mines, 
2; bunkers, 2.” 

The record of production and distribution of coal in 
recent years is summed up in the word “instability,” 
and this is declared to have been an important cause 
in unsettling business and in delaying the return to 
normal times. Taking up the specific questions involved 
in the inquiry, the report first makes brief reference 
to so-called large profits and declares that there has 
been profiteering in the sense that grossly exorbitant 
profits have been taken at many times by operators, 
brokers and retailers. But the commission says it has 
not yet obtained the figures for the pagt ten-year 
period, specifically required by the act in ofder to settle 
this question. Dealing with the labor difficulties, the 
report mentions the frequency of strikes, the resulting 
coal shortages and high prices, and observes that what- 
ever the merits of the labor controversy it is clear that 
a continued repetition of these crises in the production 
and distribution of coal would be intolerable. 


Hopeful of Avoiding a Strike 


The commission goes on record hopefully and pre- 
dicts that there will not be a strike on April.1 in view 
of negotiations now on between operators and miners. 
It points out that it is seeking to promote industrial 
peace by ascertaining and publishing certain facts, in- 
cluding wage rates and earnings, volume of employ- 
ment, costs and profits of the industry, competition 
of other fuels and of coal produced by non-union mines. 
These facts are to be the subject of supplementary 
reports. Returns on costs have been received and are 
being analyzed from about 2000 operators representing 
40 per cent of the total bituminous output. A second 
group of facts to be dealt with relates to the effect upon 
the industry of the provisions for the check-off of union 
dues, participation in management or limitation upon 
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freedom of management and other working conditions. 
The commission will investigate and report upon the 
methods used by union miners to organize these fields 
and the methods used by the operators to prevent such 
organization. 


What “Car Shortage” Means 


Taking up the question of car shortage, the report 
observes in part: 


The so-called “car shortage’ is not always due to in- 


sufficient coal-carrying equipment alone. In part it has been 
due to an overload upon the transportation system beyond 
what that system could reasonably or properly be expected 


to bear The period of coal shortage and high prices from 
the middle of 1916 to March, 1918, was marked by almost 
continuous complaint of lack of cars at the mines. But the 
volume of traffic thrown upon the roads as a result of the 
war exceeded anything in their previous history, and when 
by the summer of 1918 adequate preparation had been 


made ti andle the traffic all current requirements for coal 
were met and an unprecedented surplus accumulated in 
storage 


At the beginning of 1923 the bituminous coal indus- 
try presents to the country its usual contradictions. 
The one complaint common to most of the coal mining 
territory is that of “car shortage” yet the outstanding 
fact is that in spite of a miner’s election day and the 
Christmas holidays, these coal mines produced in De- 
cember, 1922, over 46,000,000 tons of soft coal. An 
actual shortage of anthracite has kept domestic con- 
sumers on the verge of a buyer’s panic, restrained only 
by the cooperation of the larger coal operators with 
the Federal and State fuel distributors, yet the 46,000,- 
000 tons of soft coal was probably sufficient for the 
country’s needs for current consumption, even in De- 
cember, if evenly distributed. The fact that low coal 
reserves in the hands of the consumers are not being 
rapidly replenished doubtless adds to the fear of 
scarcity, yet a full-car-supply for the country’s soft 
coal mines, as rated by the railroads, would have fur- 
nished transportation in December for more than 75,- 
000,000 tons, or 20,000,000 tons more than the country 
ever took from the mines in a single month. Plainly, 
“100 per cent car supply,” as based on such inflated 
ratings, would create a car surplus or a coal surplus 
far beyond the ability of the market to absorb. 


Too Many Coal Mines 


Interesting comment is made on the subject of over- 
development, the commission stating that this study 
already has convinced it that underlying these im- 
mediate causes of scarcity and high prices, labor diffi- 
culties and transportation deficiencies, are other causes 
including the irregularity of demand and overdevelop- 
ment of the mining industry. It is stated that the 
mining capacity is in excess even of maximum require- 
ments, although this country has never been able to 
absorb in a year more than 579,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal. The present capacity of the mines, it is 
pointed out, is well above 800,000,000 tons. 


The steady increase in the army of bituminous coal miners 
during the last four years, notwithstanding a lessened de- 
mand for their product, is also a fact that stands out in the 
statistical records furnished the commission by the U. S. 


Geological Survey In 1918, the year of maximum coal out- 
put, when 579,000,000 tons were mined, 615,000 men were 
employed in the bituminous coal mines, nearly 622,000 the 
next year, over 639,000 in 1920, and in 1921, 663,000 mine 
workers were employed in producing about 416,000,000 tons. 
To get « year comparable in soft coal output with 1921 we 


have to go back to 1910, when 417,000,000 tons were mined, 
and it is significant that in that year less than 556,000 mine 
workers were employed—or about a million more tons of coal 
with 100,000 fewer miners. 

The difference between 1910 and 1921 may be viewed by 
the consumer of bituminous coal somewhat as follows: The 
manufacturer who bought 10,000 tons of steam coal in 1910 
paid for the year’s labor of 13% mine workers, whereas if 
he bought the same amount of coal in 1921 he paid the wages 
of nearly 16 mine workers. This plainly is not progress, 
but the mistake must not be made of blaming the miner for 
a decreased output, for the average miner’s daily output in 
1921 was 4% tons, taking the 8000 commercial mines, large 
and small, in the United States, and in 1910 his daily output 
was about 3% tons, although this difference is attributable 
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in part to the increased use of machines. But in 1910 t} 
average bituminous coal mine was operating 217 days, 
against 149 days in 1921. 


Excess Investment and Excess Miners 


The commission is also taking into consideration th 
season’s character of coal movement which is declar 
to be a serious handicap to the railroads, while it 
pointed out that the unequal distribution of work b: 
tween mines attributed by many persons to the assign 
and private car system is also being considered by t! 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As for the public, 
it is stated, the cost of maintaining an overdeveloped 
industry is reflected in the high prices of coal. 

“We do not know accurately the extent of burden, 
but it may well be measured by the cost of keeping i 
the industry an excess of perhaps 200,000 miners and 
their families and the excess investment in mines. 

“The commission is convinced that there can be no 
permanent peace in the industry until this underlying 
cause of instability is removed. Diverse causes ha 
apparently promoted overdevelopment and inquiries a: 
in progress as to the relative importance, among othe: 
of the following: The policy of railroads toward encour- 
aging the opening of new mines and new mine fields as 
sources of revenue; car distribution rules that permit, 
if they do not encourage, larger capacity than the mar 
ket obviously requires; the opening of new mines by 
large consumers; the establishment of freight rates 
that encourage the development of new fields; shifts in 
centers of consumption that abandon old fields and 
encourage new fields; the difference between union and 
non-union wage costs; large scale suspensions in the 
unionized fields; and irregularity of demand. 


Coal Storage a Partial Remedy 


“A preliminary survey indicates that much can be 
done to overcome irregular demand by encouraging the 
storage of coal, and the commission cannot stress too 
strongly the great advantage of coal storage during the 
spring and summer for fall and winter use. This recom- 
mendation should apply to all consumers of coal—the 
railroads, the public utilities, the industries, and the 
home—and on the measure in which it may be adopted 
will largely depend the evenness of distribution and the 
cost of coal to the public during the season of heavy 
consumption. In addition, it will contribute to more 
continuous operation of the mines during the summer, 
distributing employment more evenly throughout the 
year, thus tending to stabilize the industry. Coal stor- 
age, generally adopted by the consumer, large and small, 
would benefit the carrier systems of the country by 
equalizing their load. It should have the effect of re- 
ducing the price of coal to the consumer. 

“The way in which to reduce the overdevelopment of 
the mining industry is fraught with so many complica- 
tions, not all of which are evident at first glance, that 
the commission has not yet had time to ascertain suffi- 
cient facts on which to’ base any recommendations now 
to be made to the Congress. While it might be ex- 
pected that in an overdeveloped industry aggressive 
competition would have driven out mines with high 
producing costs and forced prices to the consumer down 
to a minimum, so many such complex factors have oper- 
ated to prevent the free play of economic forces that 
a very detailed and comprehensive investigation is re- 
quired before a valid conclusion can be reached.” 





Rule Against Labor Union Membership Sus 
tained 


The Massachusetts Superior Court holds that a com- 
pany legally may make a condition of employment that 
those whom it hires must abandon labor union mem)er- 
ship. This finding is contained in the court’s opinion 
on a bill in equity brought by the Moore Drop Forge \°-, 
Springfield, Mass., against officers and members of 
local unions and against the Springfield Central Labor 
Union to prevent interference with the company’s bus! 
ness. Since 1921, following a settlement of a strike by 
employees, the company has insisted that men entering 
its employ shall sign individual contracts which stip 
late they shall not be members of a union. 


























Calorific Value of Steel-Making Elements 


Role of Silicon in the Bessemer and Open-Hearth Furnace 
-—Proper Use of Aluminum—Magnesium As a 


: Deoxidizer 

aS BY HENRY D. HIBBARD 
uid ¢ first part of this discussion covered the réle of — is moderate, but little above the melting point of crude 
a -» and carbon in the blast furnace and open-hearth iron, it seizes nearly all the oxygen of the air which 


e and was published in the issue of Jan. 11.] 
Silicon 


on to SiO., 7595 calories: Silicon when burnt 
xygen forms the oxide silicic acid or silica (SiO.) 
_ at steel melting temperatures, say from 1400 to 
‘ leg. C. or even wider limits, is the strongest acid 
we n steel metallurgy. It will seize upon and satisfy 
o with the strongest bases with which it comes in 
t to form subsilicates before other acids present 
ymbine with any of them. 
e behavior of silicon in the steel-making processes 
p ntrolled chiefly by temperature and by the supplies 
gen and carbon which have access to it. In all 





fe the usual variations of the ways in which crude iron 
ay inged chemically into a more valuable product, 
Be: ely, washing, puddling and the open-hearth and 


emer steel processes, the silicon in the crude iron 
first of the nonferrous ingredients to be oxidized, 
as vould be anticipated from its superior calorific 
r. It is oxidized quite completely, going, except 
noted, into the slag to form silicates. Exceptions 
will be discussed later. 
When molten crude iron is contacted with a limited 
tv of molten oxide of iron at certain moderate 
iperatures, about 1300 to 1350 deg. C., the silicon in 
n will, because of its greater calorific power, 
eact with the oxide forming silicic acid while an equiv- 
t iron will be reduced from the oxide~to the 
state. This reaction produces a surplus of 
he oxidation of the silicon produces 7595 calo- 
kilogram while the reduction of oxide of iron, 
yield enough oxygen to satisfy the silicon, con- 
836 calories, leaving a surplus of 2759 cal. In 
tion one kilogram of silicon reduces about 3% 
ron from its oxide. When carried out in a closed 
negative reaction raises the temperature of 
irge. This chemical action of silicon is utilized 
ng washed metal by the washing process. 
ere be present a large excess of oxide of iron 
n may acquire the oxygen it needs in reducing 
xides to lower without proportionate reduction 
to the metallic state. 
rtain higher but still moderate temperatures, 
50 to 1550 deg. C., silicon will decompose to 
tent the oxide contained in molten iron, seizing 
gen with the same reaction as that mentioned 
Seemingly silicon should be able to reduce from 
any element occurring in iron except carbon. 
‘ver, able to reduce but little, if any, man- 
g is will be noted later. In fact, the reduction 
iron (FeO and Fe.0,), dissolved or sus- 
silicon may be incomplete. The FeO, not 
nd the SiO. formed are infusible and in sus- 
the metal as solid particles. Silica fuses 
gy. C. and Fe,O, at 1538 deg. C. It is in pro- 
e cleaning of the unfinished steel of these and 
les that manganese exerts its beneficial action 
ting steel being redshort, as will be described 





Silicon in the Bessemer Process 


Bessemer process silicon in the crude iron 
'y its oxidation most of the heat required to 
harge fluid and carry on the operation. It is 
the oxygen of the air blast to a solid or liquid 
iains in the vessel, and not to a gas which, 
would carry off heat as does the nitrogen of 
® air blown in and the CO and CO, formed by the 
n of the carbon. 

beginning of the blow when the temperature 
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enters, not permitting the other oxidizable elements, 
particularly the manganese, carbon and iron, to have 
much if any. That is in accord with the law of heat 
generation referred to, the calorific power of silicon 
being greater than that of the other elements named 
except carbon. Evidently at the moderate temperature 
of the charge at that period (about 1400 deg. C.) the 
affinity of silicon for oxygen is greater than that of 
earbon which is oxidized later in the blow. 

When the temperature of the charge rises unduly, 
as sometimes happens, due in part perhaps to exces- 
sively high silicon content in the crude iron, a degree 
of heat above which silicon does not burn may be ex- 
ceeded and a large residual amount, sometimes over 
1 per cent, remains in the blown metal after the car- 
bon is practically all gone. Steel ingots made from 
such metal are exceedingly gaseous and unsound. 

The explanation of this behavior of silicon at too 
high a temperature may be either (1) that the disso- 
ciation temperature of silica has been exceeded so that 
no more can be oxidized or (2) that the affinity of 
carbon for oxygen has been so increased by the high 
temperature that it seizes all the oxygen of the blast 
and leaves none for the silicon. The evidence seems 
to point to the latter as the correct reason. 

Some of the silica formed in the Bessemer blow, say 
0.02 or 0.03 per cent, remains suspended or entrained 
in the metal in the form of minute infusible particles 
which are at the end fluxed more or less completely 
by the oxide of manganese formed by the union of a 
part of the manganese added with a part of the oxygen 
of the oxide of iron contained in the metal. The en- 
trained silica, oxide of manganese and unreduced oxide 
of iron combine to form fusible silicates of those bases 
which coalesce into globules, extremely minute in size 
at first but which grow by joining each other when they 
touch until they are large enough to be floated by 
gravitation when, if the metal is quiet, they move 
toward the surface. 

These sonims, as they are called, infest the finished 
steel more or less abundantly according to the point of 
time at which the manganese additions are made, that 
is, whether in the vessel or in the ladle, and the length 
of time which the steel remains fluid after the additions. 
The sonims continually leave the steel after formation 
by rising to the top at rates depending on their sizes. 
The larger they are the quicker they rise. 


Silicon in the Open-Hearth Furnace 


In the ordinary basic open-hearth process silicon 
plays an unimportant role. It is oxidized early in the 
progress of the heat and enters the slag where, lest 
it interfere with dephosphorization, it must not form 
too large an ingredient. In this process no silicon is 
reduced from the slag or bottom. There is too little 
silica in the slag and too much oxygen in oxide of 
iron is carried to the metal by the slag to permit of its 
reduction. 

In the pig and scrap variation of the acid open- 
hearth process, formerly in common use, the charge con- 
sisted in great part of steel scrap with enough pig to 
give the metal when all was melted a little more than 
the desired content of carbon. The excess of carbon 
was partly diluted and partly worked or boiled out by 
scrap added to the bath, such as pieces of rail or 
wrought iron blooms, which were preheated in another 
furnace and added redhot. No ore was used. 

Usually the silicon was mostly or wholly oxidized 
during the melting-down period but not always, as the 
experience now related will show. We were making 
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give the required carbon. The pig constituted 25 
per cent of the charge and contained 1.5 per cent of 
S yn, which was higher than that in the pig we had 
een using In such iron the higher the silicon the 
lower the carbon content, so we could not use less or 
uur carbons would have been too low. Including the 
little silicon there was in the steel scrap, that element 
onstituted about 0.35 to 0.40 per cent of the whole 

irge, over one-ha of which sometimes remained 

. n the metal when all was melted. The furnaces were 

é Se 
juick melters, the producer gas being unusually good, 
and the 12 tons of cold charge were melted in about 5 
rs. from e beginning of the charging. When melted 

charges lay dead in the f with scarcely a 

ibb] gas escaping from the The licon and 
carb ‘ontents remained practically stationary and 
were only lessened when diluted by additions of metal 
yw in carbon and silicon. We could get the carbons 
a it what we wanted, 0.85 to 0.90 per cent it the 
e ) ntents ran from 0.25 to 0.30 per cent This 
steel was objected t vy our customers, the spring 

ers, as it did not respon s did the low s I 
steels, to their hardening and tempering methods. If 

uuld have heat-treated it properly it was very 
tter tha kind they demanded. 

That residua silicon which survived melting 

- troubled us At that time the pig and ore processs 

id not been developed in this country and we did not 
now vy to use ore, though we did know vaguely some 
hing of its reaction with crude iron and fe that 
lg@nt pe able t xidize and s é ninate tha : 

, So w 1 adding it in small doses and, though 
I eff vas visible except a little bubbling around 
each lump of ore, we found by analysis that the silicon 

I finished ste vas lessened a little We there- 
f ised more and more ore in later heats and fi 
vers i é } Y oO it the quiet 1 rm ] oi] 

T yne! e meta ntained abou 0.10 per 
o < y : 
This surviva f unoxidized silicon probably can 
I ntnea i process In tne basic process the 
ng nditions are so strong that, though a larger 
, I pe rude I s used than in the acid process, 
has a ver s ! mtent which is complet oxi 
re the carbor is been worked out t I 
: 1 percentagé 
The eat venerati ¥ : y if the y 
onen.3 niin not enous) , 
; + +} emne ire f the roe 
e Bessemer procs houg t must be 

side on inn ng a heat balance, wv unts 

eat sut \ 1 expe! ture of the y acs 

Ss n W tis 1imed, protect vanadiu Iron x 

T I per ne irtn pro cas il ima } ‘ rn r até ! 
rom the eta xidation, while the vanadium w 
remalr This is what would be expected f1 tl ilor 
powers f the W elements 

As ! ] escribed under arbor S S I 

s reduced from silicic acid by carbon at a sufficient] 
gh temperature in the blast furnace, in somes r 
tions of the crucible steel process and in son varia- 
ns the d open-hearth process. Silicon so re- 
iced is an important constituent of crude iron and of 
e steels ar n a less degree of some open-hearth 
steels, not se for cannor 
Role of Silicon 

Wh es I is some val le aS an a \ n certall 

mparting to me kinds superior physical prot 
erties and to others improved electrical or magnet 
properties, its great function in steel is as a preventer 
f gasholes, often called blowholes. If the metal is not 
excessively charged with gases the addition of 0.3 to 
0.4 per cent of silicon will kill it so that the ingots 
made from it contain no gasholes. This action of sili- 

n on the elementary gases, particularly hydrogen and 
nitroger 


must manifestly be one of solution, keeping 
these gases dissolved in the metal until it has solidified. 
With compound gases such as carbonic acid and car- 
bonic oxide, it has been a moot point whether they were 


lissolved or dissociated or prevented from forming 
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Laboratory experiments have been reported 

which carbonic oxide has been reduced by passing oy 

silicon at some elevated temperature (far below th 

of molten steel, however), the carbon being set f; : 
and deposited, and the oxygen uniting with the silic 5 
It seems likely that at or above some temperature ab. Be 
1550 deg. C., the temperature of molten steel, the 

finity of oxygen is greater for carbon than it is 

lower temperatures, perhaps bel Pa 
1400 deg. C., its affinity for these elements is revers: - ee 
Silicon, therefore, probably prevents the separation 

carbonic oxide and the formation of gasroles by it 
keeping it in solution and not decomposing it. 


} 
he 


uur hil a+ 
Suicon, while at 


Silicon as a Deoxidizer : 
‘on has been called a deoxidizer of molten st 
incorrect impress 
hat killing steel is equivalent to deoxidizing it. St e 


but in such a way as to give the 


has been made which was killed with silicon, with 

any addition of manganese and yet was about as 1 
short brittle, when attempted to be rolled, as if « pe 
sed wholly of slag. The oxides of iron may 


been and probably were largely decomposed with 
‘ormation of silica, but the latter remained as infus 
metallic matter even more harmful to the qual pe 
iron it destroyed. Ju : 





steel than the oxides of 


ng from the way in which the grains separated w , 
, , , ‘ +7 A 
heated steel was passed through the rolls, be | 


along the 
eing rejected by or expelled from the n 


silica particles had probably collecte 


% 


2 
a 


poundaries 


as it solidified in forming the grains. 
Thus while silicon is undoubtedly a deoxidiz 





to a considerable extent dé 

ron as stated, measures must be ta 
of the silica formed and that is on 
the functions of the manganese added to acid stee! 
part of the manganese is oxidized, the oxide forn 
h the silica ] 


++ . 1} 
Wil 





rid the metal 





‘ . + } } “O01 +n 1) 
unites wi and the resulting globules 


ate of iron and manganese formed are the so! 
ilready referred to. 
Aluminum 
{luminum to Al.O;, 7270 calories: The only pr 
ise of aluminum in steel metallurgy is as a sol 
the gases which might, if not checked, form 
es in the ingots or castings. It has indeed a st p 
iffinity for oxygen and has been used as a deoxi 
r steel, that is, has been added to the unfinis 
etal wl still contains oxide of iron which « 
elimination. The power of aluminum to decom 
oxide as it comes in contact with is undou 
[It seizes t xygen forming Al.0O; and liberate 
which merges with the bath. But the oxid 
iluminum formed is perhaps as bad for the qualit 
the steel as the oxide of iron it has destroyed. 
sible a ie charge temperature and so does 
oalesce ir relatively large masses except when 
gether by some fusible or at least pasty ingré 


such as silicates of manganese and iron, singly or to- 
gether. Hence it is likely to remain and exist 
inished steel as so much foreign matter to the d 
ment of its quality. The metal should be thoroug 
leoxidized by the action of manganese or carbo! 
allowed for the elimination of the produ 
‘formed thereby before the aluminum is added wh: 
gas-solvent alone is desired. 

Besides the prevention of gasholes in steel th e 
vent power of aluminum has also an application in ‘ 
erating the activity of gas evolution in effervescing aq 
steels (described later), when the churning in the n 
s too violent. If not checked, the ingots 
solidification proceeds. leaving a shell or pipe 01 
making the ingots under weight and demanding a! 
duly large top crop after rolling. 

As in the case of silicon laboratory experiments 
been reported in which aluminum decomposed car 
oxide gas passed over it at an elevated tempe! 
(well below that of melted steel), Al.O, being f 
and the carbon being set free in the solid stat 
aluminum, like silicon, evidently prevents the format 
of gasholes in solidifying steel by solution and n 
decomposition. It seems to have a particularly strom 
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solvent power for hydrogen which presumably 
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holes. No way has yet been devised or worked 

which burning carbon can be made to reduce 
inamy considerable quantity from the oxide 

wn heat and reducing power. Yet aluminum 

wer calorific power than silicon of which an im- 
sunt is reduced in the blast furnacs 


Magnesium 
im to MgO, 5975 calories: This element 


trong affinity for oxygen, has been proposed as 


.er for steel, but, as in the case of aluminums, 
juct of such deoxidation, magnesium oxide, 
when magnesium or a magnesium alloy 


nished steel, is perhaps as harmful as 





e REDUCING INDUSTRIAL WASTES 


ng of Exeess Varieties and Styles in Different 





Commodity Lines 


[LINGTON, Jan. 12. The ay lidable wa 














lustry is being rapidly eliminated 
dustrial surve just made t I 
as l n dep ment of th nam be r ( 
4 United States Much of the | é 
r i statement Sssu 9 
s du ] ng down the nun 
es in the differer nn l 
! the statement yntinus ne 
; oy 1e2 eCeS OL SeCTIOUSTN 6 I f r 
! ely estimated at i 
luction is fully 25 p nt Tha é 
ta effo time il er 
: I la ries iwteriy \ nitteda 
- irces contr ite to this 25 per nt and 
a t responsible for all. Yet we are 
’ ety and lack Of standa 11IZat n 1s rie I 
> ling wastes chargeable t nanageme! 
rs rous ‘OoOmm litx nec 
ig imeé is commodity 
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Individuality Not Stifled 


goa luct to a atte 
stifle lividuality I 4 
rary, it has bee sive len 
elopment and progress is grea a 
efforts can be concentrated on few 
g th ef functions of simplifi 
f waste, increass I lu 
pub 
may now properly a 
a! ve carried out. Tw met 


' , 
SS Suggest tnemseives: 


jual efforts 


perative efforts of ar entire J 
ig an association 

ess of their competitors, many mcer! 
ng the economies of simplification have d 


supply what is necessary for the trade and 
te the excess. The result of such a polic} 
ery tersely stated by a manufacturing execu- 
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oxide of iron it is added to destroy The magnesium 
»xide is lighter and hence more bulky, is infusible and 
not easily fluxed or agglomerated. Hence as a cure it 
may be worse than the*disease. If united with silic: 
as silicate of magnesia it is still infusible in the metal 
and hence harmful. 

Frankly, however, the valu f magnesium as an 


e demonstrated. In 
xide of a metal hav- 





‘ } . len 
S oxidation takes place 


with almost explosive violence. If it is to be added to 


steel it ist manifestly be previously alloyed with 
on and the alloy added to the molten ste¢ 
(To be cone led) 


ect rat is we simpiuned nu 
I 1oT1ica a luct I irtmeée I of t ‘ 
nam I operat 5 secretary of 
{ nn H e! na examined 00 ymmmodit 
T ? ff nem ‘ ] I ed er re . 


| f } ements the is been trom 
1092 7; in hamn from 2752 to 761; 
n pipe fittings, from 17,000 to 610; in reinforcing bars 
; I } i l I 


t ] t 14 ti imount of 
vor] | ructio1 ictu proceeding, says 
\ ment issued by Lloyds Register of Shipping 

‘ retur! r tl quarts ended Dex ] 
( ra g the building of 564,000 tons of 
‘ ee! 4. ughnout tne 
vol Lloyd’s Register adds, and f this amount 


many and Danzig, which was not given in the previous 
iarter’s total and which, if now excluded, would show 
tead of a gain during the past quarter. 

The returns show a further drop in the amount of ton- 


nage building in America! hipyard the American 
now being be w the pre-war figure if 148.000 


as tfol- 





showing for the last quarter, therefore, 


oss in unfinished orders of over 200,000 gross 


tons. If consideration is given, however, only to con- 
truction on work which is actually proceeding, it will 
e seen tnat the preser total is more than half a 
nillion gross tons below the pre-war level, even includ- 


ng the work in Germany and Danzig. Taking into 


account the suspensions of work ordered throughout 
he world, Lloyd’s Register gives the following com- 
parative tabl f gross tons of shipping being built 
w and before the war: 

l 14 

i] i ; 747 } 

W , tnt ‘ : 2.946.000 
These figures show a reversal of pre-war conditions 
in that British shipyards, which in 1914 were building 


y* ant 


the other maritime 
intries combined, are now constructing less than half 


more tonnage than aii 


of the world’s output. 
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Ruhr Valley a Great Industrial Center 


Large Percentage of Germany’s Production of Ore, Iron and 

















Steel Comes from District Now Occupied by France BS, 
ma 
—Probable Effect on American Exports 
HE Ruhr Valley, which has been invaded by man wealth, which is based entirely on iron and coal, 
France, is of very great economic importance. their transportation and derivatives. The 10 or 12 
Statistics as to production during and since the’ industrialists who rule the great German consortiu a 
e war vary according to different authorities, and it has centered in the Ruhr control absolutely the econo: . 
been very difficult to obtain correct information as to destinies of Germany. my 
production in Germany “A few figures re 
since the war. The latest a iia Fit use a the importance and pr 
estimate of production for | ? . ' Sy 8 perity of the Ruhr. BA 
1922 is that the Ruhr and_ | ft -¢ ; % a P 191,000,000 tons of coa * 
; : + kX: va : ; : 
Rhineland, which was | ? nd eHamburg produced in 1913, 115,000, 
occupied by the Allies | “t, é 3 fO 000 came from the Ruhr 
: . | arn aA ~ ‘ mee e ; 
prior to the recent in- | «~~ LONDONS® r BERLIN The by-product of coa 
vasion, produced 7,300,000 [R/S — esse | (500,000 tons of an 
tons of iron ore or 41.1 | ae ; . = \ | monium sulphate, 400,000 
| ¥ ‘ Coblenz=¢ 
per cent of the country’s | oo} }-~S . | tons of tar, etc.) came “3 
° i et, § \: | 
total, 8,200,000 tons of pig ya *PARIS hs | from the Ruhr to an ex- P 
iron or 74.5 per cent of | y / tent of 25 or 30 per cent 4 
j vir | . 
the total, 91,000 tons of | é eVIENNA || The steel production of 
a zinc or 44.4 per cent, and_ | ‘Sy | Germany exceeded 19,000,- 
: r ] ° : 
43,000 tons of lead or 40.2 | | 000 tons in 1913, of which 
per cent. A Washington | fe BORDEAUX ia | 10,000,000 tons was pro- Bh 
: | A eM " 
authority states that 65 | f | duced in the Ruhr. 
- A | ’ 
per cent of the total Ger- [~~~ a | “The hold of this dis- 
, man steel output is usually | —, y ‘ | trict given by the military 
made in the Ruhr and L 4 HlH#JUH} IUUtGCCtLttttituun« Sanctions which have : 
that the German produc- Map Showing Location of Ruhr Region with Reference to Never been removed, gives 
tion in 1922 was about London, Paris and Berlin the French a power to . 
: 9,000,000 tons of ingots. utterly disorganize Ger- Bia 
; M. Darriac, sent by Premier Poincare to investigate man industry. They could easily separate metallurgical! ee 
i+? conditions in the Rhine province, said in an article establishments from their coal and ore resources. 
, published by the Manchester Guardian on Nov. 3, 1922: “The production of four important industrial 
“The Ruhr constitutes the principal element of Ger- groups is given in tons as follows: a” 
° ¥ 
‘ Mu wre TIPE Trp aay’ a 
5 Qf fT \ , Be 
: wn 7 4 
air -~ A 7 
‘ af? at , iS 
THE RUHR REGION OF GERMANY y wr ( 
« VY oe , 
— i x» i) 
a < fhe in if Z 
_ v7 err 7 ‘ v ne ; 
\w a”) gra” A ft f? \, h, e 
i> - ‘ . : 4 - WZ r ‘ 
X - —- os Lt”) he \ my i 
: = Ley h oh f XY y rs 
% + Me AN ) 
. a 2 NX Ay» f , 
. (tm —at....----£4 % ol (< ft d 
Jf ee yy IK an Je q 
A . J aD? Y Je -ser = HAMM i 
fap AF WESEL nf rc gv : 
f : et DORS AL. oh 
d & RECKLINGHAUSEN =f A re “ay iY 
( " ‘ j ~. WEN jf 
ri - foose. ® /“¢ f 
Jf Sf “Pence ¢ ye 
( / ~*~ » 
%, es CANA ‘ eo Be 
yy DINSLAKEN eo 5 . eo 
4, STERKRADE NE se =the 2 
4 itl, . : Heber GEL SENKIRTHEN UND yas 
“y, ’ j “ . Noe " WIL 
Wuwt = =Fhoocum on 
” 
ELBERFELD & SCHWELM 
# BARMEN 
France now holds the entire Ruhr coal field and industrial district. Monday the troops advanced to the ou 
skirts of Dortmund on the extreme eastern edge of the coal basin, and Tuesday entered that city. Bochun 
: where the great Stinnes steel and iron plants are situated, has fallen into the hands of the French. It was 
estimated that after Monday’s movement about 70 per cent of the Ruhr coal production was controlled by th¢ 
French. Last week the French marched up from Duesseldorf through Ratingen to encircle and finally occup 
Essen. Sunday they began another cautious encircling move, with Bochum as its centre. After they had establishe 


themselves in the neighboring towns, they entered the Stinnes stronghold. 
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Stinnes Krupp Thyssen Haniel 
18,300,000 5,500,000 5,500,000 7,700,000 
4,500,000 1,900,000 1,800,000 1,600,000 
129,000 54,000 57,000 22,000 

il of 

nia 59,000 22,000 25,000 10,000 
mm 2 115,000 1,500,000 1,200,000 800,000 
2 600,000 1,300,000 1,200,000 $50,000 


aveneanaeniinay 


‘Likewise the Phoenix group of Duisburg pro- 
es 5,000,000 tons of coal. The Rheinische Stahlwerke 
ices 5,000,000 tons of coal and 600,000 tons of cast 


Position of the Allies 


So long as we maintain our present position on the 

ne we shall thus constitute a constant menace for 

10 or 12 masters of German industry who are in 

ty financially the masters of Germany. If any 

nany is to pay us, it will be the Germany of the 

nes, the Thyssens, Haniels, or Krupps, or the great 
cate, the true holders of German capital. 

In ease of the insolvency of Germany, we can allow 

ope to the functioning of the German metal in- 

vy, can at the same time reestablish the customs 

between our bridgeheads and the unoccupied 

tory, and thus levy on inward and outward goods 

duties as would replenish the reparations chest. 

is a hackneyed conclusion that the French metal 

try can not live without German coke, and that 

German metal industry can reach only half its full 

»pment if deprived of French ore. At present the 

German metal industry is creating new means of pro- 

duction and organizing its future. Industrialists who 

have lost their Lorraine holdings have been indemnified 

by the German Government and have diverted their 

capital to the right bank of the Rhine to construct 

establishments to replace those which they have 


“We can not demand that Germany shall pay enor- 
sums for 55 years and on the other hand be 
| to see her industries develop in proportion which 

vould permit her to pay the debts she acknowledges; 
ong as we are masters of the 45,000,000 tons a 
f ore and so long as we have a hold on the right 
if the Rhine, we shall be in a position to play 
cisive part in the German metal industry and 
tain the control of production. 
German industrialists profess openly that the 
f German coke and French ore would have great 
and if the two peoples should conclude agree- 
lirectly with one another, of which the Wies- 
igreement is but the prelude, all problems would 
themselves rapidly. Our occupation of the 
lorf bridgehead should lead us with a little skill 
realization of the only two methods of payment 
ll give us real satisfaction; a German loan 
| on German capital; and the recovery of eco- 


f 
it’, 


Effect on American Trade 


cial interest at this time is the question as to 
t which French occupation of the Ruhr district 
on foreign commerce. An expert on foreign 
presses the opinion that American exports will 
He gives his views as follows: 
ugh occupation of the Ruhr, France expects 
1,000,000,000 gold marks per annum, to be 
by tax on exports from the Ruhr. This sum 
eans measures the degree of dislocation of Ger- 
istry and impairment of her purchasing power. 
exports will suffer. 
German purchasing power would be curtailed, 
the export of American staples, cotton, copper, 


thin the Ruhr are concentrated the leading 
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industrial interests (Stinnes, Krupp, Thyssen, Haniel, 
Bayer) ; 800 corporations with 20 per cent of the entire 
German capitalization; 65 per cent of the yield of roll- 
ing mills; 65 per cent of the ingot steel; 55 per cent of 
the pig iron; and 20 per cent of the iron ore. 

“These are now German. Transfer to French con- 
trol means less efficiency, loss of secret processes, flight 
of capital, lower production, all involving less power 
to purchase American goods. 

“2. Germany outside the Ruhr depends in that area 
for 60 per cent of its coal and 72 per cent of its coke. 
France would through taxes impede such shipment and 
heavily curtail German production, ability to export, 
consequently the ability to pay for purchases from 
America. 

“Germany bought $372,000,000 worth of foods from 
the United States in 1921. This sum would decrease in 
case of French occupation, in direct ratio with the de- 
crease in German production. 

“B. The United States could not take Germany’s 
place in the world’s market. 

“Our imports from Germany in 1921 were $80,000,- 
000. Some of this business would go to domestic manu- 
facturers of specialties and novelties. The orders by 
other centers from Germany called for lines in which 
the United States could not compete with European 
source of supply. In many instances the orders would 
not_be filled at all because German industrial disturb- 
ance and French occupation would upset all markets 
and bring in depression. 

“C. The French contend that under their adminis- 
tration an integration of industry in the Ruhr and 
Lorraine would follow, as under the German customs 
union when both areas were administered by Germany. 
But mergers of capital and integration of industry are 
based upon the utmost efficiency, stability and confi- 
dence. These elements cannot exist for years in an 
area torn by political strife. Relocation of industry 
since the war has caused all enterprises to move away 
from national boundaries toward the interior.” 


Industrial Conditions in France 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—Effective Dec. 29, a decree 
of the French Government prohibited the exportation 
of waste and scrap to all countries, except Italy, says 
a cable to the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache C. L. Jones, Paris, and is due to the 
situation in the iron and steel industry of France. 

Pig iron production increased in December, but 
there was a decline in steel output, with prices firm and 
rising, along with expectation of higher production 
costs. The prices of raw materials are increasing and 
French transportation rates are still high on many 
lines. Labor is demanding an increase in wages. Out- 
look for export trade is declared to be uncertain be- 
cause of exchange difficulties. 

The coke shortage is increasing; reparations deliv- 
eries amounted to 80,000 short tons in December. The 
price of British coke is rising, and arrivals of coke 
are in an unsatisfactory condition on account of trans- 
shipment, the blowing out of furnaces owing to lack 
of fuel being expected. Demand for iron and steel is 
less strong due in part to the announcement of the re- 
duction of the budget item to supply money for recon- 
struction. The market for heating apparatus is good. 
The Syndicate des Fondeurs de France has been re- 
newed for one year instead of the customary six 
months. The Comptoir des Toles et Larges was dis- 
solved on Dec. 29, while the Comptoir Siderurgique 
also was dissolved because of dissatisfaction over allot- 
ments. The Societe Cokes de Hauts Fourneaux was 
re-established as of Feb. 1. Except in the devastated 
regions, building activities are at a standstill. 





Frank K. Starkey, Hartford, Conn., addressed the 
New York Chapter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, Wednesday evening, Jan. 17, on “Spark Test 
Method for Testing Steel.” 
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\ Dial Recording Scleroscope 


The scleroscope has been provided with permanent 
indicating mechanism, a pointer hand and graduated 
dial. This feature is to be contrasted with the original 
model classified as model C-1l, in which the vertical 
graduated scale is used and against which the height 
rebound of the hammer indicating the hardness 
is read. The improved dial instrument is known as the 
mode! D recorder, for here, instead of the indication 
momentary, the hand remains fixed an indefi 
nite length of time or until the next test is made. 

The mechanism employed consists of the usual drop 
The function of this hammer is, by virtue of 


} 


accumulated energy of 


oi tne 


being 


motion, to overcome the 





This 
which is 


under 
less of its striking energy, 

always constant. That which is not 

notable in the 


penetrat resistance of the metal test. 


absorbs more 01 
absorbed, as most 
remains available fon 
younding the hammer itself, 
ional to the hardness of any metal. 
The hammer employed differs from the earlier 
models in that it is longer, heavier and drops and 
shorter distance. The 
the main of a sensitive one-way 
ball clutch and pilot sleeve, which normally holds the 
hammer at arting position. When released, 
the pilot sleeve falls with the hammer, with the result 
that rebound, even though less than one 
thousandth an inch, is instantly fixed by the 
one-way clutch. 


harder metals, 


reacting on, or rel and 


W hich is proport 


rebounds a comparatively 


mechanism consists in 
its upper st 


the slightest 


part of 


Following this cycle, the clutch assembly is raised 
up to its starting position, carrying the hammer wit} 
it in its now superposed position, due to the percentag« 
of rebound recorded. Simultaneously the hammer, ar- 
riving at its upper or starting position, engages and 
actuates a rack and pinion and hairspring dial mecha1 
ism which, in turn, indicates the amount of rebound of 
the hammer and, therefore, the hardness of the speci 
men. The hardness values shown by this instrument 
agree with those shown on the vertical scale, or the 
older instrument, which can be supplied at a somewhat 
lower cost. The instrument is made by the Shore In 
strument & Mfg. Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 





An exhibition of autographed portraits owned by 
J. G. Butler, Jr., was given at the Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Jan. 5 to 15. The portraits include thoss 
of Joseph Jefferson, William H. Taft, John H. Clarke, 
William McKinley, U. S. Grant, Samuel Mather, King 
Albert I, C. M. Schwab, E. H. Gary, Willis L. King, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, Pope Pius IX, 
A. C. Dinkey, Warren G. Harding, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Sir Henry Bessemer, H. C. Frick, James M. Swank, 
William B. Dickson and Woodrow Wilson. 
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Increased Cost of Manufacturing Textile 
Machinery 


A sizable tonnage of the foundry pig iron sold in 
New England annually goes into the manufacture of 
textile machinery. Textile machinery has not advanced 
in price in proportion with many other lines of machin 
ery, and in intimating a general marking up in values 
is likely, P. D. Howe, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, in 
justification of such action, gives a comparison of price ct) 
of 1914 and today which is highly interesting. ; 

Taking cards (textile) as an example, he states th 
company’s price for a 40-in. card today is $1,100, whic! ; 
represents an increase over the pre-war price (1914) otf : 
83 per cent. Prices for other machinery manufactured 
by the company have appreciated in about the same pro 
portion. During the same period the chief raw materia! 


ised by the company have increased as follows: Bs ? 
Pig iron from $15.10 delivered at the shops in 1914 ram 

to $32.50 delivered today, an increase of 115 per cent. F 
Coal has increased from $3.75 a ton in 1914 to $9 

at the present time, an appreciation of 143 per cent Pa 

Coke has gone up from $6.45 in 1914 to $16 today, ar ve 


increase of 147 per cent. On a per hour basis, labo: 
costs have increased 105 per cent, while the amount of 
labor required to build a machine is much more than 


105 per cent, because of inefficiency of labor today a Eo 
compared with that of 1914. The increase in the ex by" 
pense of actual labor in one machine has increased 15 be 
per cent, and from that varies upward to 300 per cent 3 





Features of the Sesqui-Centennial at Phila- 
delphia 

The Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition, which will oper 
in Philadelphia at noon, Friday, April 30, 1926, and 
close Saturday, Nov. 13, 1926, will be a world festiva 
of peace and progress. It is announced that among th« 
great buildings in which the foreign nations as well as 
Americans will be asked to display evidences of the 
progress in the past 50 years there will be: 








A vast Automobile Hall, designed to portray the progrs 
the automotive industry and to present the greatest 
ction of the most highly perfected motor vehicles from eve! 
rt of the world 
A reat Aeroplane Building with an aerodrome for ex} 
bition purposes, demonstrating world achievement in 
ivigation of the air 
An Electrical Palace filled with the amazing wonder 
‘tricity upplementing the brilliant illumination of bu 
ng nd grounds and the practical uses of telephone, wirelé E 
d radio throughout; ‘ 
Halls of Commerce and Industry, in which the progre 
of the past fifty vears will be dramatized by contrast 
exampl] the original Corliss engine in direct contra ‘* 
h the modern turbine; the locomotive of 1876 and : 
rie dr n machine of 1926, the hand-plow of 
nd the tractor of 1926; carrying out this method of visua ie 
Z or contrast all through the exhibits 4 
ci 
December Sheet Sales of Independents Set Bs 


New High Record E 


December sales of the sheets as reported to the ; 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers established a new high record with a total of 
399,624 net tons, which compares with the previous Be 
high record in March, 1922, of 272,357 tons. Shipments 
for the month were 183,358 tons less than the new 
sales and this is reflected in the unfilled tonnage as of i 
Dec. 21, which amounted to 505,766 tons. The figures ; 
in detail for December compare with those for Novem- 
ber and October as follows: 
October 


December November 





*Capacity 384,000 386,000 885,000 
Capacity reporting 66.5% 68.9 
Sales 399,624 208,916 
Production 205,239 243,476 





Shipments 216,266 223,874 


Unfilled tonnage, end 


of month 505,766 321,487 376,394 
Unshipped stocks.. 92,500 101,698 108,291 
Unsold stocks....... 27,500 30,084 20,690 


*Based upon number of working days. 
+Does not include American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
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safety Code to Protect Foundry Workers 


\merican Engineering Standards Committee Covers All Problems 


Pertaining to Foundries—Hazards of General 


Character Belong in General Codes 


iry, 1920, the American Engineering Stand- 
Committee invited the American Foundry- 
Association and the National Founders’ As- 
n to act as joint sponsors for a safety code for 
tection of industrial workers in foundries. 


issociations appointed a sectional committee, to 


ich a code, consisting of the following members: 
rman, William H. Barr, president National 
’ Association, Buffalo; secretary, H. J. Boggis, 
Benjamin D. Fuller, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Keener, president, Buffalo Cooperative Stove 


iffalo: H. D. Miles, Buffalo; the five men named 


present employers. J. P. Frey, Iron Molders’ 
f North America, Cincinnati, representing the 
H. S. Echternach and F. J. Hartman, sec 
Industrial Board, Pennsylvania Department of 
1 Industry, Harrisburg; F. G. Lange, Bureau 
ards, Washington; R. C. Williams, United 
Public Health Service, Washington; these four 
ng governmental bodies. W. W. Green, Em 
Mutual Insurance Companies, New York, and 


tiffel, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 


ters, New York, representing insurance inter- 
E. Hassel, safety director American Steel & 
Pittsburgh, and George E. Sanford, safety 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., rep 
technical associations. 
meeting held Feb. 9, 1921, and attended by a 
of the sectional committee, a code was drafted 
is later submitted to the entire sectional com- 
d to various technical organizations for criti- 
\t a meeting held Feb. 14, 1922, and attended 
rity of the sectional committee, these criti- 
re considered and some changes were made. 
de in its present form is the net result of 
ind was approved by the National Founders’ 
the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
committee, by letter ballot, and the Amer- 
neering Standards Commitgee, in June, 1922. 
ership of the two associations sponsoring 
composed of some 3000 of the leading 
the United States. 


Introduction 


This eode deals with foundry conditions 
omitting such subjects as building construc- 
xits, stairways, elevators, lighting, sanita- 
te., as these subjects are covered by other 


tions and Exceptions—The purpose of 
le is to provide reasonable safety for life, 
d health. It shall be liberally construed to 
results, by the enforcing officers, who shall 
he authority in cases of practical difficulty 
ecessary hardship to grant exceptions from 
ral requirements of this code, so long as 
ent protection is thereby secured. When 
‘eguarding of particular types of machines 
red by other approved codes, these other 
hall be given the preference. Where spe- 
ices or methods are mentioned in this code, 
vices or methods which will secure equally 
sults may be used, subject to the approval 
enforcing officer. 


‘ion of Regulations.—Regulations affecting 
al establishments generally, in respect to 
fe-guarding of transmission machinery, mis- 
is machinery, elevators, stairways, plat- 
or relating to sanitary conveniences and 
| equipments, not included in this code, shall 
vith equal force to foundries. 
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Suspension of Regulations This code may be 
modified or suspended in whole or in part by the 
proper state authority in respect to existing found- 
ries, if good and sufficient reason therefor is sub- 
mitted. 

Mandatory and Advisory Require ments. The word 
“shall,” where used, is to be understood to be man- 
datory, and the word “should,” advisory. 
Definitions.- 

Rule 60. F’oundry.—A foundry shall mean a build 
ing where iron, steel, tin, zinc, lead, aluminum or 
compositions containing any of the baser metals 
are melted and poured into molds for the making 
of castings, and shall include all molding, core- 
making, melting, cleaning, toilet and washrooms 
used in connection therewith. 

Rule 61. Entrances or Evits The term “en 
trances” or “exits” shall mean passages for com- 
mon use between the foundry and the open air, 
provided for employees during working hours. 
For standard method of guarding general hazards 
and for sanitation, reference should be made to 
codes prepared under the procedure of the Amer 
ican Engineering Standards Committee. 


Part I. Plant Layout 
Entrances. 

Rule 100. Protection 
cated in cold climates shall be protected during the 
winter by covered vestibules or their equivalents, 
which shall be so constructed as t 
ful drafts, and of such dimensions as to answer 
ordinary purposes, such as the passage of wheel- 
barrows, trucks and industrial cars 
Rule 101. Exception to Protectior 
shall not apply to entrances used for railroad or 


Entrances to foundries lo- 


» eliminate harm 


Section 10 
industrial cars handled by locomotives, or for 
travelling cranes, horse-drawn vehicles or automo- 
biles; these entrances may remain open during the 
winter only for such time as is necessary for the 
ingress and egress of such cars, ranes, horse- 
drawn vehicles or automobiles 

Floors, Pits and Galleries 

Rule 110. Floor at Cupola.—The floor beneath and 
immediately surrounding a foundry cupola shall 
be kept free from collection of water. 

Rule 111. Cleaning and Finishing Floors.—All 
cleaning and finishing floors shall be cleaned and 
leveled as often as necessary to secure safe work- 
ing conditions. 

Rule 112. Floor Adjoining Tracks.—The floor im- 
mediately adjoining industrial tracks over which 
workmen frequently pass shall be reasonably hard 
and flush with the top of the rails. Sufficient 
clearance for easy passage of truck wheels shall 
be provided between floor and rails. 

Rule 113. Pits—All pits or openings located in 
foundry floors shall be guarded by suitable cover- 
ings or railings where practical; where impractical 
a watchman should be provided. 

Rule 114. Galleries —Galleries where molten metal 
is poured into molds shall be provided wlth a solid 
partition of fire-resisting material not less than 
3 ft. 6 in. high, installed on the open side of such 
gallery. 

Gangways. 

Rule 120. Definitions.—The term “gangway” shall 
mean a well-defined passageway dividing the work- 
ing floors of a foundry. The width of a gangway 
shall be understood to be the clear distance be- 
tween molds, posts, partitions or other obstruc- 
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tions on one side of the gangway and similar ob- 
jects on the other side. 

Rule 121. General Gangways——Gangways other 
than those for carrying molten metal shall be of 
sufficient width to allow the passage of employees 
and materials, and shall be illuminated in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Factory Light- 
ing Code.* 

Rule 122. Condition—Every gangway in which 
molten metal is being handled shall, during the 
progress of pouring, be kept in good condition, 
clear of obstructions and free from undue damp- 
ness. 

Rule 123. For Crane, Trolley or Sulky Ladles.— 
Gangways where molten metal is carried in crane, 
trolley or sulky ladles shall be sufficiently wide to 
allow employees safely to handle and empty the 
adles. 

Rule 124. For Truck Ladles.—Gangways where 
molten metal is carried in truck ladles exclusively 
shall be not less than 18 in. wider than the extreme 
width of the truck ladle. 

Rule 125. For Crucibles—Gangways where 
molten metal is carried in crucibles by not more 
than two men per crucible, and poured into molds 
placed on one or both sides of the gangway, shall 
be not less than 3 ft. wide. 

Rule 126. For Crucibles—Gangways where molten 
metal is carried in crucibles by more than two men 
per crucible, and poured into molds placed on one 
or both sides of the gangway, shall be not less 
than 4 *, wide. 

Rule 127. For Hand or Bull Ladles—Gangways 
where molten metal is carried in hand or bull 
ladles by not more than two men per ladle, and 
poured into molds placed on only one side of the 
gangway, shall be not less than 8 ft. wide. 

Rule 128. For Hand or Bull Ladles—Gangways 
where molten metal is carried in hand or bull 
ladles by not more than two men per ladle, and 
poured into molds placed on both sides of the 
gangway, shall be not less than 4 ft. wide. 

Rule 129. For Hand or Bull Ladles—Gangways 
where molten metal is carried in hand or bull 
ladles by more than two men per ladle shall be not 
less than 5 ft. wide. 

Aisles. 

Rule 130. Definitions —The term “aisle” shall 
mean a passageway between molds leading from 
the gangway. The width of an aisle shall be un- 
derstood to be the clear distance between molds, 
posts, partitions or other obstructions on one side 
of the aisle and similar objects on the other side. 
Rule 131. Condition.—Every aisle in which molten 
metal is being handled shall, during the progress 
of pouring, be kept in good condition, clear of ob- 
structions and free from undue dampness. 

Rule 132. For Hand or Bull Ladles or Crucibles.— 
Aisles where molten metal is carried in hand or 
bull ladles or crucibles, and poured into molds on 
individual floors by not more than two men per 
ladle or crucible, shall be not less than 12 in. wide 
except where molds alongside the aisle are more 
than 20 in. high above the aisle level, in which case 
the aisle shall be not less than 24 in. wide. 

Rule 133. For Hand or Bull Ladles or Crucibles.- 
Aisles where molten metal is carried in hand or 
bull ladles or crucibles, and poured into molds on 
individual floors by more than two men per ladle or 
crucible, shall be not less than 36 in. wide. 

Rule 134. For Crane, Trolley or Sulky Ladles.— 
Aisles where molten metal is carried and poured 
into molds on individual floors by crane, trolley or 
sulky ladles shall be sufficiently wide to handle and 
empty the ladles safely. 


Part II. Machines and Equipment 


§20. Equipment.— 





Rule 200. Slag Spouts.—For protection against 


*Factory Lighting Code No. 17 may be obtained from 
the Engineering Standards Committee, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, 


New York 
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the spattering of slag, slag spouts should, wh 
practicable, be equipped with suitable shields. 
Rule 201. Lip-Pouring Ladles.—All lip-pow 
ladles of 1000 lb. capacity or more shal] 
equipped with a worm gear or other self-loc 
device. 

Rule 202. Crane, Truck and Trolley Ladles.- 
crane, truck and pulley pouring ladles shal 
equipped with a dog to prevent premature o 
turning, and shall be so constructed that when + 
are full of metal the center of gravity shall be 
low the center of the trunnion, unless each | 
is equipped with a gear mechanism and a la 
either of which will prevent premature overt) 
ing of the ladle. 

Rule 203. Single Shank Ladles.—All single shank 
ladles should be provided with sheet metal shields 
Rule 204. Crown Plate of Furnace.—Where the 
crown plate of an upright crucible furnac: 
elevated above the surrounding floor in exces 

12 in., the furnace shall be equipped with a plat- 
form having a standard rail; such platform sha! 
be constructed of metal or other fire-proof 
terial, and shall extend along the front and sides 
of the furnace, flush with the crown plate, and 
shall be clear of all obstructions. If the platform 
is elevated above the floor in excess of 12 in., th 
lowering from it of crucibles containing molten 
metal shall be by mechanical means. 

Rule 205. Sand Buckets—Equipment for th 
movement of materials by overhead cranes, suc! 
as sand buckets, shall have a factor of safety of 
at least 5, including bolts where used. When 
buckets have movable bails, safety locks o: 
catches shall be provided, and the use of such 
safety locks or catches shall be enforced. Substan- 
tial steel handles shall be provided on grab buckets 
to afford safe means of pulling or prying apart 
the jaws, in case cylinders stick. 

Rule 206. Sling Beams.—Sling beams shall be so 
so constructed that the slings can not be jarred 
off the beam, and so that the slings can be readil) 
moved to accommodate different size flasks. 

Rule 207. Trunnions on Flasks.—Trunnions 0 
flasks hereafter constructed shall be carefully de- 
signed for the loads they are to handle, and con- 
structed with a factor of safety of at least 1), 
including bolts where they are used. The diam- 
eter of the button shall be equal to the diameter 
of the groove plus 1% times the diameter of the 
sling used to handle the flask. Inside corners shal! 
be well filleted and, in order to prevent the sling 
siding off or riding the button, the radius of the 
corner between groove and button shall be approx!- 
mately equal to the radius of the sling used, the re- 
mainder of the inside edge of the button to be 
straight. 

Rule 208. Slings—All slings used to 
flasks from jib crane beams shall either be so de- 
signed that there are safe clearances for a hand 
grip or handles shall be provided to hold the sling. 
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. Finishing and Cleaning.— 


Rule 210. How Cleaned—Where castings 
cleaned or chipped in molding-or casting rooms, 
there should be provided suitable sereens, part- 
tions or other effective means to protect employees 
against flying chips and excessive dust. All cast- 
ings shall, where practicable, be cleaned or chippe¢ 
in rooms separated from rooms used for other pu! 
poses. 

Rule 211. Finishing Rails or Benches.—Wher' 
finishing rails or benches are used, they must ) 
sufficiently far apart to allow the operators 
pass between them without being endangered by 
falling castings. 
Rule 212. Dry Tumbling Mills—tIn new installa- 
tions where dry tumbling mills are used within 4 
foundry, exhaust apparatus shall be installed and 
operated that will effectively draw off the dust ¢™ 
ated by the operation of such mills; in existing 
stallations such mills may be inclosed in reasol 
ably dust-tight compartments while in operation. 
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fumbling mills, when not inclosed, shall be pro- 
vided with substantial guards on open sides, when 
ey n operation. 
Ey Rule 213. Dry Grinding, Buffing or Polishing Ma- 
-hines—Where dry grinding, buffing or polishing 
s nachines are used, an exhaust apparatus or its 
EB quivalent that will effectively remove the dust cre- 
i ited by the operation of such machines shall be 
ee nstalled and operated. This rule shall not apply 
: to floor or bench stands used specially for tool 
vrinding, nor to portable grinders. 
Rule 214. Swing Frame Grinding Machines.— 


Es Where swing frame grinding, buffing or polish- 
ng machines are used, screens shall be provided 
vhen necessary to protect adjacent workmen. 


Rule 215. Sand Blasting.—Sand blasting by hand- 
operated apparatus shall be carried on in suitable 
and blast room or outside the foundry, and in 








es both cases effective means shall be provided to pro- 
zs tect passers-by from the sand blast. Dust shall not 
2 e exhausted into the open air but into a collector. 
se Rule 216. Are Welding.—A guard or shield shall 


ts be provided where necessary to protect other work- 
Bs) ers from exposure to the radiation from the elec- 
a tric are, and no employee shall be required to 
vork in such a position that his face is exposed to 
ich radiation from any neighboring source. It 


bes recommended that permanent inclosures be sup- 
me lied, where practicable, for arc welding and cut- 
fl ting. 

Part III. Lighting, Heating and Ventilation 


ighting.— 
Rule 300. Lighting.—The light in every foundry 
shall be in accordance with the requirements of the 
Factory Lighting Code. 
Heating.— 
Rule 310. Working Temperature——A comfortable 
working temperature shall be maintained during 
vorking hours in all sections where employees are 
regularly working. 
Rule 311. Salamanders——Salamanders shall not 
used except where it is clearly impractical to 
ise some other form of heating device. Where 
lamanders are used, the coke must not have a 
ilphur content exceeding 1 per cent. 
tilation.— 
Rule 320. General Requirements.—The ventilation 
d ventilating equipment shall be in accordance 
the requirements of the Safety Code for 
entilation. 
‘ule 321, Removing Smoke, Fumes, ete—Where 
e natural circulation of air is not sufficient to_re- 
ve smoke, gas fumes or dust injurious to the 
ealth of employees, mechanical ventilating appa- 
itus of sufficient capacity to do so shall be in- 
talled and operated. 
ile 322. Drying Ladles.—Where the operation of 
ving ladles causes fumes or gases injurious to 
health of employees within the foundry, ventil- 
ng hoods shall be provided and kept in repair 
the purpose of removing effectively such fumes 


vases, 
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e 323. Ovens.—All ovens from which fumes or 
Ss injurious to the health of employees escape 
be provided with hoods of sufficient capacity 
move effectively such fumes or gases. 
524. Height of Ceilings—No foundry in 
zinc-bearing metals are melted or poured 
be operated in a room less than 14 ft. in 
eht from the floor to the lowest point of the 
ng, except that where the roof is of peak, 
tooth or arch construction, the minimum 
nt of the side walls may be 12 ft. If such 
dry is installed in the front part of the build- 
the ceiling shall be in every part not less than 
6 in. above the curb level of the street in 
t of the building, and if such foundry is in- 
ed entirely in the rear part of a building, or 
nds from the front of a building to its rear, 
ceiling shall be not less than 3 ft. above the 
level of the street in front of the building, 
the foundry shall open onto a yard or court 
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which shall be not less than 6 in. below the level 
of the floor. 


Part IV. 


Inspection and Maintenance.— 

Rule 400. Daily Inspection of Equipment.—aAll 
ladles, shanks, crucibles, crucible shanks, crucible 
tongs, yokes, skimmers, slag hoes, crane chains, 
cables, ropes and slings used in handling or pour- 
ing molten metal shall be inspected daily in re- 
gard to their safe condition, by the men preparing 
and using such appliances. 

Rule 401. Weekly Inspection of Equipment—A 
weekly inspection in regard to the same condition 
of all crane chains, cables and slings in use for 
suspending molten metal in mid-air shall be made 
by a man designated by the employer for that pur- 
pose. Written report of such inspection shall be 
kept. 

Rule 402. Defective Equipment.—Equipment found 
upon inspection to be defective shall not be used 
while in that condition. 

Rule 403. Condition of Tools.—All tools shall be 
kept properiy dressed and free from mushroomed 
heads. 

Rule 404. Riding Chains and Crane Loads.—The 
practice of riding chains and crane loads shall be 
forbidden. 

Rule 405. Swinging or Dangling Crane Chains.— 
Swinging or dangling crane chains must clear all 
obstructions when the crane is in motion, or they 
must be guided by chainmen walking beneath. 
Rule 406. Removing Crucibles from Furnace.— 
When the combined weight of a crucible contain- 
ing molten metal and the crucible tongs exceeds 
100 lb., the crucible shall be removed from the 
furnace by not less than two men or by mechani- 
cal means, and when the combined weight exceeds 
300 lb., three or more men or a mechanical device 
shall be employed. 

Rule 407. Use of Explosives and Drop Balls.— 
The use of high explosives or of a drop ball for 
breaking scrap shall not be permitted unless done 
under reasonably safe conditions and under expert 
supervision. 

Rule 408. Locomotives in Foundries—No locomo- 
tive while discharging smoke shall remain inside a 
foundry during working hours except during such 
periods as may be necessary for its entrance and 
exit; but this regulation shall not apply to loco- 
motive cranes nor steam charging machines. 


Operating Rules 





Clothing and Protection Worn by Workers.— 
Rule 410. General Requirements—Head and eye 
protectors shall conform to the requirements of the 
National Safety Code for the protection of the 
head and eyes of industrial workers. 

Rule 411. Goggles —When the eyes of employees 
are liable to injury by dust, flying chips or molten 
metal, such employees shall wear suitable safety 
goggles which shall be provided by the employer. 
tule 412. Helmets and Hoods.—When engaged in 
sand blasting by hand apparatus, workmen shall 
wear suitable helmets or hoods which shall be fur- 
nished by the employer. 

Rule 413. Protection -for Welders —When engaged 
in welding or burning operations by means of an 
oxy-acetylene or other gas torch, employees shall 
wear suitable safety goggles which shall be pro- 
vided by the employer; when engaged in similar 
operations by means of an electric arc, employees 
shall use suitable shields or wear suitable helmets, 
which shall be provided by the employer. In both 
these operations employees shall wear slow com- 
bustion aprons or overalls. 

Rule 414. Respirators—When the dust arising 
from cleaning operations is injurious to the health 
of the cleaners, they shall wear suitable respirat- 
ors, which shall be provided by the employers. 
Rule 415. Shoes and Leggings—When handling 
molten metal employees shall wear suitable con- 
gress or other approved shoes, which shall be fur- 
nished by themselves, and, when necessary, shall 
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wear suitable leggings to be provided by the em 
ployer. 

Qualifications and Duties of Female Workers.— 
Rule 420. Examination—No female shall be em- 
ployed in a foundry unless upon examination by 
a physician it has been determined that she is of 
normal size, health and weight for her age. 

Rule 421. Effort Allowed—No female employed 
in a foundry shall lift any object exceeding 25 lb. 
in weight unless she uses mechanical means by 
which her physical effort is limited to 25 Ib. 

Rule 422. Handling Hot Cores.—No female em- 
ployed in a foundry shall be permitted to handle 
cores which have a temperature of more than 110 
deg. Fahr. 
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Part V. Safety and Welfare 


50. Recommendations 
500. Accident 
by the formation 
safety among the men. All 
should take a personal interest in accident preven- 
tlor expected to set an example of care- 


Safe ty Committees. preven- 


of 


foremen 


Rule 
tion should be encouraged 
committees 
and 
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NON-MAGNETIC CAST IRON 


New 


British Product to Use in Place of Brass or 


Gun Metal—Properties and Cost 


iron which is non-magnetic has 

England. It intended to meet 
he necessity a metal similar in non-magnetic 
properties to brass or gun metal but not so expensive. 
D. Dawson, chemist and foundry manager for 
Ferranti, Ltd., Manchester, conducted a series of experi- 
production of the new 


A new kind of 
brought 


cast 
out in is 


of having 


ments which have resulted in the 


loy at the company’s Hollinwood works under the 
Dawson-Ferranti patents. 

The metal is distinguished by the name of “No- 
Mag,” and, according to the London Iron and Coal 
Trades Review, is an alloy possessing not only the 


features of gun metal which are essential in the design 


and construction of electrical machinery, but also hav- 


ing a higher specific resistance than ordinary cast iron. 
Its use is intended to eliminate magnetic hysteresis, and 
to minimize tl] due to eddy currents. The 
magnetic permeability of ordinary cast iron is 330.00, 
while for “No-Mag” it is only 1.03, and for brass 1.00; 
the specific resistance in micro-ohms per cm. cube being 
95.0, 140.0, and 7.5 respectively. 

It will be obvious that by the use of such a metal 
in the construction of an alternator the hysteresis and 
eddy in the stator end plates are reduced to a 
minimum, and leakage is largely removed. 
The same applies to the end over the end con- 
nections. In of armatures rotors of direct 
or alternating-current generators or motors, by the use 
of the new metal in the end plates the total flux is kept 
particularly confined to the armature core, and mag- 
netic leakages are again reduced to a minimum, the 
latter being important from the point of view of the 
reduction in the amount of copper which may be used. 

The iron can be cast with the same facility as ordi 
nary cast iron, brass, and aluminum, and has the same 
appearance as the former, with which it also compares 
equally as regards strength and machining properties. 
In tensile and transverse strength it follows the usual 
figures for cast iron, but it has the advantage of in- 
creased toughness and malleability, which is observed 
both in the transverse deflection and in its resistance 
to shock. The increased toughness as compared with 
ordinary cast iron is also shown in the Izod test. 

The chief characteristics of a non-magnetic cast 
iron are: (1) Low magnetic permeability; (2) high 
specific resistance; (3) low resistance temperature- 
coefficient. “No-Mag” is slightly less permeable with 
increasing temperatures; at 17 deg. C. the permeability 
is 1.025, while at 100 deg. C. it decreases to 1.020. This 
property of low permeability enables the metal to be 
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Rule 501. Enforcement of Regulations.—Strict e; 
forcement of workshop regulations is one of t} 
best methods of accident prevention. 





Rule 502. Educational Methods.—Experience h; 
shown that most accidents can be prevented | 


supplementing mechanical safe-guarding by ed 
cational methods; therefore, the use of safety me 
ings, bulletin boards, motion pictures and su 
gestion boxes should be encouraged. 
Rule 503. Room for Meals.—A room should be p1 
vided and kept in sanitary condition for employe 
use to eat their meals. 
Rule 504. First Aid Kits. 
contain: 
l tourniquet, 1 


First aid kits shou 


pair nickel plated scissors, 1 pair nickel pla 


tweezers, 1 triangular sling, 1 wire gauze splint, 12 assor 
afety pins, 2-oz. tubes burn ointment, 1 2-o0z. bottle cas 
oil, 1 2-0z. bottle 3 per cent alcoholic iodine, 1 12-0z. b 
white wine vinegar, 1 2-o0z. bottle 4 per cent aqueous b 
acid, 1 2-oz. bottle aromatic spirits of ammonia, 1 
bottle Jamaica ginger or substitute, 3 paper drinking 
10 applicators, 1 roll absorbent cotton (1.5 oz.), 1 p 
flannel 25 x 25 in., 1 10-yard roll 3-in. gauze bandage 
vard rolls 2-in. gauze bandage, 3 5-yvard rolls l1-in. g 
bandage | 5-yard spool il-in. adhesive plaster, 6. s¢ 
packages 6 x 36 in. sterile gauze, 1 teaspoon, 1 alumi: 
up, 1 medicine glass, medicine droppers, 6 tongue 
pressors, 12 first aid record cards: such other equipment 
prescribed by the Industrial Sanitation Code 


ised in place of brass, especially where there is dan; 

of undesired eddy currents, and its uses in this direct 
large field. Moreover, the specific resista: 

new metal, showing an increase of 50 per 


cover a 
of the 


over cast iron, suggests the use of this materia] 
cases where increased resistance with smaller volu 
of metal or similar resistance with extra metal 


strength would be an advantage, such as in resista1 
grids. Further, “No-Mag” has a resistance tempe: 

t between 0 deg. C. and 100 deg. C. of 0.0009 per 
1 deg. C., as compared with approximately 0.0019 pe 
1 deg. C. for ordinary cast iron. 

The cost of “No-Mag”’ is, as with other irons, some 
what dependent upon the type of casting, but it may 
taken as being 20 per cent to 50 per cent highe: 
price than gray iron. When compared in price wit! 
that of gun metal, however, its advantage as a sub 
stitute for that metal is obvious from an economica 
point of view. Among the applications of “No-Mag” 
may be mentioned oil-switch covers,, bus-bar clamps, 
sealing bells, bearing cove 


brackets, cable boxes, 


separating pieces, transformer covers, etc. 


Unemployment in Germany 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—An increase of about 20) 


per cent in both unemployment and part time work 
during the last three months in the metal industry of 
Germany has taken place, according to a report sent 
to the office of the American commercial attache in 
Berlin by the Deutscher Metallarbeiter Verband. In 
September 3125 of the total membership of the German 
Metal Workers’ Union was unemployed as compared 
with 7706 in October and 9289 in November of last year 
The union has a membership of 1,637,484 distributed 
in and practically controlling 31,454 factories through- 
out the republic. 

In September 10,688 of the membership was work- 
ing on a part-time basis as compared with 24,250 in 


October and 31,918 in November. The increasing 
prevalence in part-time work is shown further by the 
growing number of plants reducing their working 


hours by 17 hours or more per week. In September 
only four factories had reduced ‘the working hours per 
week and many by 25 hours while in November 22 fac- 
tories were on a 23-hr. week. 


The property of the Springfield Foundry Co., Tay- 
lor Street, Springfield, Mass., consisting of land \' * 
100 ft., a two-story foundry and an office for foundry 
purposes, has been sold to Henry J. Perkins Co., Inc., 
wholesale fruits. It is the present intention of the neW 
owners to dismantle the foundry. 
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Disastrous Price Cutting in Great Britain 


Control by Associations Hoped For—Steel Industry 


Suffering from Sharp Competition 


—Laborers Distressed 


VASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—Opinions prevailing in the 
and steel industry in the United States that pro- 
rs in Great Britain had been able to expand ex- 
markets only at the sacrifice of profits appear to 
fully confirmed by a report from Assistant Trade 
missioner H. B. Allen Smith, London, to the De- 
ent of Commerce, in which he says the British 
ifacturers are beginning to hope for an early re- 
of market prices by the old associations of 
icers. He declares that if the wish in this in- 
e gives rise to the thought, 1923 will see price 
associations again ruling the metal markets in 
and. He points out that widespread “decontrol” 
and steel prices, instituted last August to revive 
seems to be reaching the end of its course. 
have been brought to the industry since then, 
through that competitive freedom to cut prices 
in the principal districts and partly no doubt 
ise some buyers could defer no longer. Under 
trol,” in fact, Mr. Smith points out, the prices 
h iron and steel have steadily descended in the 
half year have strained margins in many branches 
the trades to absolutely profitless levels. Makers 
even those in the few highly efficient low-cost 
ts, feel that they cannot quote lower. 


Eating Away of Prices 


In this connection, Mr. Smith says: “The steel in- 


lustry cannot afford a further eating away of prices 


sharp competitive quoting for orders. This is the 
ent position for two powerful reasons. One has 
intimated already; the prices at which orders are 
ng accepted are in most instances barely profit- 
r cause loss. Costs of producing are still heavily 
1 with taxes, freights, and disproportion- 
of materials, even though substantial relief 
en derived from reduction in wages during the 
The most modern plants are getting no divi- 
ut of recent business. Such a small proportion 
nt has been put into operation by order place- 
nce 1921 that directors have continued through- 
22 to question the advisability of partial opera- 
educe overhead losses as against complete shut- 
wn of plant until trade gives them both volume 
fit again. From this angle, recontrol of prices 
tabilize the market and strengthen the new- 
iving wave. 
an even more urgent reason is the second one. 
nd steel workers cannot live on lower wages 
now receive. The sliding-scale basis of wage 
prevails generally in Great Britain. The 
urly or weekly, fluctuate up or down from a 
sis according to the movements of steel prices. 
ntrol pvice cuts in the principal steel products 
n wage changes have not only gone beyond 
gins for the companies; in so doing they have 
ight workers’ earnings below the subsistence 


Troubles of Workingmen 


distress of the laborer is clear from a cam- 
the cost-of-living index, which now touches 
above pre-war, and the average steel wage 
about 40 per cent over 1914. With inac- 
art-time work, steadily declining wages, and 
all recent advance of his costs of living, the 
average steel worker is far from enviable. 
abor on the northeast coast (Cleveland area) 
ng wage payments of 36 per cent above pre- 
, earning 36s. to 40s. a week. From that his 
7s. to 10s. weekly, so that he tries to feed 
his family on £1 10s, or about $7. He can do 
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little more than feed a large family on that amount, 
when food prices themselves are at least 75 per cent 
above 1914 charges. On the average, in all British 
steel plants, for all grades of workers, the weekly pay 
does not exceed £3 today. 

“A return to price control is considered the solution 
of this predicament. The resulting stabilized market 
values would, no doubt, crystallize waiting orders and, 
by employing more of idle plant, advance companies’ 
chances of renewed profit-making; while a stiffening 
of prices would boost the sliding wage-scale and tend 
gradually to relieve workers’ poverty.” 


Advantages of a Few Plants 


In another report dealing with the advantages of 
modern steel plants in Great Britain, Mr. Smith says 
that the precarious nature of the steel trade in 1922 
has tended to reveal economic advantages inherent in 
relatively few British mills. 

On this subject Mr. Smith comments as follows: 

“A continued paucity of large orders has character- 
ized the market for months. This condition would 
make keen rival bidding for business among the numer- 
ous British firms whose large-scale plant has been 
wholly or partially idle over long months. But the 
shading of profits was aggravated by consistent Conti 
nental quoting of exchange-favored prices. Up to July, 
most worth-while business was admittedly being placed, 
if at all in Britain, at profitless or losing levels. Then 
came the decisions of price-fixing associations to de- 
control the steel markets, in offering further leeway 
for slashing of quotations, and this decontrol has ruled 
for the last half of the year. 

“Only the best-equipped mills have sustained the 
competitive strain of business. Some of these are 
among the only plants that now, as business turns 
upward again, are producing at nearly full time. 


Points a Moral 


“One example will indicate the peculiar advantage 
of these, and will point the moral against small-scale 
inferiority that marks so many of the British steel 
works. A visit to the Northeast Coast area at the open- 
ing of December gave the opportunity of seeing in 
operation perhaps the finest steel-plant layout in Great 
Britain. * * * It is located at the mouth of the 
River Tees on the North Sea Coast, a complete new 
stand of spacious bays, with the latest designs of 
power-operated mechanism, erected since the war on a 
great strategic stretch of new land. The up-to-date 
efficiency of its production, and the direct straight-line 
processing of its operations from scrap yard through 
furnace bank, cogging and rolling mills, to stock bay 
and ocean-loading dock mark this Redcar Works of 
Dorman, Long & Co. as a leader among the very few 
effective enterprises in this country. The peculiar ad- 
vantage in low costs, and therefore lower profitable 
quotations on its output, in comparison with many less 
efficient mills all around it, have given this works the 
best of recent orders. Its books show, and its mills are 
now working full time on, such desirable contracts as 
that for 75,000 tons of water-flume plate for the Bom- 
bay pipe line of India, for the plates of a number of 
100-ft. span bridges to the same country, and for the 
16,000 tons of plates to make up the huge White Star 
Line floating dock for Southampton. 

“When price control in British steel markets is rein- 
stated, as is now hoped will be accomplished soon, such 
excellent equipment as the most modern mills contain 
will get their constant return of larger profit under a 
steadier trade than their weaker rivals obtain from 
prices fixed for the least efficient plants in the country.” 
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BOILER PLATE STEEL 


Effect of Temperature, Deformation and Rate of 
Loading on the Tensile Properties 


For some time past the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards has contained references to the study which 
has been in progress in the metallurgical laboratories 
of the bureau on the properties of various grades of 
boiler plate through the range 20 to 465 deg. C. This 
has been conducted to determine the effects of blue and 
cold work, variations in rate of loading, elastic over- 
strain, and subsequent behavior of the overstrained steel 
with time. The results of this work have been published 
in Technologic Paper No. 219, which may be obtained 
from the superintendent of documents, Washington, at 
10c. per copy. 

The paper describes the special apparatus employed 
for making high temperature tensile tests and the 
differences in behavior of the steel which were noted 
in various temperature ranges. It was found that the 
proportional limit of the several grades of plates does 
not decrease with the first rise in temperature but is 


Apparatus for Determining Magnetic 
Properties of Short Bars 


The direct determination of the magnetic properties 
of small samples with any degree of accuracy is a diffi- 
cult matter, but the Bureau of Standards has recently 
developed an apparatus capable of measuring the mag- 
netic properties of such a sample with a satisfactory 
degree of precision. The method,involves the compari- 
son of a sample of the material to be tested, which is 
in the form of a cylindrical bar 6 mm. in diameter and 
10 em. long, with a reference bar, the apparent mag- 
netic properties of which have been determined through 
calibration by means of standard bars having accurately 
known properties. This method is capable of giving 
results accurate within 5 per cent for most materials. 
As the accuracy depends, to some extent, upon the 
degree with which the properties of the test bar agree 
with those of the standard bar used for the calibration, 
the range of materials which can be tested with satis- 
factory accuracy depends upon the range of the prop- 
erties covered by the series of standard bars. This 
work will be found described in Scientific Paper No. 448 
of the Bureau of Standards, for sale by the superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, at 5c. a copy. 


Magnetic Properties of Iron and Steel 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—The magnetic properties of 
iron and steel, like others of their physical properties, 
are known to vary greatly with the heat treatment to 
which the material has been subjected and the amount 
of carbon it contains. In order to measure accurately 
the effect of differences in heat treatment and carbon 
content, it is necessary to eliminate the possible effect 
of impurities. For this purpose a quantity of very pure 
iron has been prepared at the Bureau of Standards, and 
from this has been made a series of iron containing 1.6 
per cent carbon. 

The Bureau has just issued a paper dealing with the 
effect of heat treatment and carbon content on the 
magnetic properties, the methods of preparing the al- 
loys and the effect on the strength, etc., having been 
dealt with in a previous paper. In each case the meas- 
urements were made after the material had been sub- 
jected to a specified heat treatment, such as hardening, 
tempering or annealing. The apparatus used was es- 
pecially designed to accommodate small samples and 
was capable of applying to them a magnetizing force 
several times as great as that ordinarily used in tests. 

The permeability, or ease with which the specimen 
could be magnetized, decreased with increase of carbon 
content. The maximum value of magnetism acquired 
also decreased with increase of carbon. It was found 
that certain characteristic magnetic changes correspond 
closely to known structural transformations of the ma- 
terial resu!ting from heat treatment. This work is de- 
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either maintained at about room temperature value 
increases before the final decrease occurs. 

The increased strength produced by rolling cold 
at blue heat (300 deg. C.) is maintained throughout 
considerable temperature range, but these effects m 
be removed by suitable annealing. High proportior 
limit exists while tempering cold rolled plate at 300 d: 
C. or after cooling to room temperature, an effect wh 
can be used to advantage in the production of < 
finished products, such as thin walled seamless st. 
tubes where bluing after the final cold pass will p 
duce a high elastic ratio. 

Some effects of tensional elastic overstrain are a 
described in detail. Among the tests made are th 
showing that the proportional limit can be made 
approximate the tensile strength by overstraining s\ 
cessively at blue heat with gradually increasing loa‘ 
Differences in behavior of overstrained steel upon etc)- 
ing are observed depending upon whether the overload 
is applied above 465 deg. C. or below blue heat (300 
deg. C.). Likewise, the effect of decrease in rate of 
loading is different in these two temperature rang: 
though little variation in tensile properties was 
served in tests performed 30 times as fast as norma 


scribed in Scientific Paper No. 463 of the Bureau of 
Standards and may be obtained from the superintend- 
ent of documents, Government printing office, Washing- 
ton, at 15c. a copy. 


Wear of Steels 


Several tests have been conducted to determine th 
resistance to wear of hardened and tempered chromium 
steels. It was noticed that while the so-called standard 
hardened specimen, which was run on the upper shaft 
of the testing apparatus, invariably had a_ polished 
surface at the conclusion of every test, the bottom 
specimen, especially the tempered specimens, presented 
a dull appearance which was presumed to be caused by 
abraded particles sticking to the specimen. It seemed, 
therefore, that specimens with this dull mottled appear- 
ance would show a loss of weight less than the actual! 
loss. To prove this several tests were made of Ketos 
steel running the standard hardened specimen on th¢ 
lower shaft and the tempered specimens on the uppe! 
shaft. The curve of rate of wear versus tempering 
temperature obtained was similar to the previous curv 
but showed a greater rate of wear. The tempered spec'- 
mens under the last-named conditions were free from 
abraded material at the end of the tests. Efforts wil! 
be made ta prevent the adherence of the abraded meta! 
particles to the specimen. 


Powdered Coal for Combination Furnaces 


On page 1342 of THE IRON AGE of Nov. 23, 1922, in 
describing the new sheet mill plant of the Ashtabula 
Steel Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, appeared the following: 
“It is stated that this is the first plant in which this 
fuel [powdered coal] is used for firing combination 
furnaces.” Our attention has been called to an article 
in THE IRON AGE, Dec. 11, 1919, page 1167, giving de- 
scription of a plant at the Newport Rolling Mills 
Newport, Ky., in which powdered coal firing was 
adapted to combination sheet and pair furnaces. Ths 
is shown by both text and illustration. The Newpor' 
installation, which is still in operation, was first oper 
ated in the fall of 1918. The equipment at that plant 
was furnished by the Quigley Fuel Systems, 26 Cort 
landt Street, New York, while that at Ashtabula cam 
from the Fuller Engineering Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York. 


Chart of British Steel Prices 


A chart of British iron and steel prices, coveriné 
various leading products from 1914 to 1923, has bee” 
published by W. Richards & Sons, Ltd., Middlesboroug): 
England. The chart is to be issued each year, abou! 
the first of October. 
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‘otary Serap Metal Bundling Machine 


whine for bundling scrap metals, designated as 
s No. 3, has been brought out by Samuel H. 
234 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. It 
ned to tightly compress into bundles, without 
such materials as tangled wire, cotton ties, 
E irnings, soda drums, old tin roofs, bicycles, 
4 eds, tubing, automobile guards and similar scrap 
troublesome to handle. On this machine low 
tock is said to be reclaimed in bundle form, 
a nay be shipped with the best grades of heavy 
i stock. 
main frame of the machine, which is shown in 








For Compressing Into Bundles Tangled 
Wire And Other Scrap Difficult to Handle 


tration, is of cast iron, rods and shafts are of 
ed steel and bearings are of ball or anti-friction 





™ type. The inside and ends of the housings are ac- 
Fs irately planed and the radius on which the bundle is 
P formed is chilled. The housings are fastened to the 
A ase, Which is planed to receive them and also to accom- 
= modate a 5-hp. motor when that type of drive is re- 
* Moving parts are inclosed. 

fe lhe winding mandrel is driven by a reversing friction 
Fe vement, through a worm gear. The worm wheel is 
5 ganese bronze and the worm, of hardened steel, 


| and is equipped with a ball bearing thrust. 
by a convenient lever. Rotating disks, 
n each side of the machine, against which the 
uundles are formed, are intended to increase 
’ the machine. 
head is provided for drawing material to 
the machine and also for unloading from 
s is emphasized as an important feature, as 
i| when hauled usually arrives in a tangled 
otherwise difficult to unload. For making 
within 1 in, of the finished size very little 
id to be necessary, full power being used 
few minutes at the peak, at the time of fin- 
indle. 


(ombination Drill Table and Vise 


ombination table and vise for use on 20, 21 
lrill presses has been added to the line of 
Machine Tool Co., Jackson, Mich. Its con- 





§ Table and Vise For Use On 20, 21 and 


24-In. Drill Presses 


h is similar to the 16-in. vise previously 
iay be noted from the accompanying illus- 


is designed to fit any make of drill press, 
ned provides a table 19 by 29 in. It will 
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permit work to extend below the face of the table to 
the base of the drill press. The regular table of the 
machine is removed, and the device fitted into the table 
socket; it swivels the same as the regular table. When 
closed the vise forms a table which will turn over three- 
quarters of a revolution, and when open forms a large, 
handy vise. 

The vise jaws are faced with machine steel and are 
made interchangeable for easy replacement. Hardened 
jaws are available if required. The vise screw is 1% 
in. in diameter, four threads to the inch, and runs in a 
bronze nut. The ways are accurately machined. In 
installing, no fitting or change is necessary except to 
turn the shank to fit the socket of the press. The shank 
is easily detached from the table and placed on a 1%- 
in. arbor for turning. The diameter of the table closed, 
is 19 in. and the jaws open, 10 in. The weight is ap- 
proximately 200 Ib. 


Technology of Slate 


In an extensive treatise, issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, the subject of quarrying and prep- 
aration of slate is described in great detail, and with 
a wealth of illustration, both photographic and diagram- 
matic. The work is the subject of a thesis by Oliver 
Bowles. It is furnished with a comprehensive index and 
bibliography and carries considerable statistical infor- 
mation. The total value of the American output of 
slate in 1920 is given as $8,726,442, of which about 40 
per cent consisted of roofing slate. 


New Broaching Tool 


From 75 to 300 per cent more operations than the 
usual broaching tool and ability to take 45 to 50 per 
cent greater strain are claimed for the new broaching 
tool, known as the Superbroach, developed by the 
American Broach & Machine Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
High tensile strength of the tool is emphasized, result- 
ing in minimum need of grinding and the cutting of a 
smooth clean hole. The illustration shows a round 





New Broaching Tool Of High Tensile Strength 


broach bent cold without breaking. The new tool is 
available in round, square, multiple spline and other 
shapes. 


Columbiana Foundry Co. Reorganized 


The Columbiana Foundry Co., McKeesport, Pa., has 
been purchased from the receivers by local capita! and 
has secured a Pennsylvania charter with capital stock 
of $600,000, all of which has been subscribed. Addi- 
tional ground has already been purchased with a view 
to enlargement in the immediate future. Plans provide 
for doubling the size of the plant to reach a capacity 
of about 500 tons per month. Over 100 men are now 
employed. Castings have been manufactured exclu- 
sively, but the management will soon add builders’ sup- 
plies, sewer inlets, coal chutes and like articles. Under 
the new Columbiana management, Dr. F. Tho Nason is 
president; J. D. O’Neil, vice-president; Robert C. 
Painter, secretary-treasurer, and F. B. McConnell, gen- 
eral manager. 

















Slide Rule for Open-Hearth Calculations 


Allowances for Various Kinds of Scrap and Costs of 
Delays—Both Sides of Rule Used—Chart for 
Making Similar Computations 



































& BY B. B. RUSSELL, JR. 
T has become the popular thing to make up special The method of graduating such a slide rule fo! 
slide rules for a wide variety of industries but, so The scales on H (Fig. 1) are taken directly 
far as the writer knows, there has never been a slide the upper scale on a 5-in. slide rule. Instead of | 


rule brought out for the open-hearth steel industry. cating this scale on G, percentages of the total charg 
Inasmuch as open-hearth costs vary widely through the are graduated. On the two upper scales, E ani / 
economies effected by using cheap materials, the use are equal parts graduation for adding, so that, 


of a slide rule in proportioning the various materials a product is found on G and H, the running total c @ 
is a great advantage. By specially graduating a slide carried on E and F., 
rule for a particular plant, taking into account the Seales A, B and C are calculated from perfor: 


considerable time can be saved over using the usual against percentage, delay and materials. The 
form of slide rule. By having two equal parts scales, time of a heat is found and the delay for varying p 


I L 


sizes of the furnaces and the cost of operation per hour, curves of the open-hearth furnaces, plotting 
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P Both Sides of This Slide Rule Are Used in Making the Calculations for Cost of Various Open-Hearth Charg« 


: it is possible to add as well as multiply, and in such centages of the different ingredients. This delay 1s 
. manner carry a running total as each item of charge is “costed” and then graduated. The method of using ' 
. calculated. slide rule is written up as 

Some materials, while costing less per ton, delay the Sindend Becntins Pedineiens 
heat and must have added to them the operating cost 
for this delay. Unfortunately, the delay is not directly 
in proportion to the percentage of the material. This 
complicates the problem. In the delay cost such items 
as repairs, labor, power and gas were considered. 
These items would, of course, vary in each plant. Fur- 
thermore, certain materials require the addition of 
extra bottom-making materials. 


Use.—The open-hearth slide rule has been calculat 
to give material cost of the charge, working fr 
percentage of different materials used. 

Graduations.—One side of the slide rule (A-B-C-D) 
is used to figure the delay cost due to using materials 
that require a long period in the furnace, the questlo! 
of extra labor, gas, furnace repairs and extra bottom 
material being taken into account. This is the sid 
‘noepne ‘ dustrial Engineers sai started upon. 

\ e, New York The other side (E-F-G-H) is used to figure th 
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Calculations of Cost of Charges Can Be Made by Means of This Chart, the Figures Being Traced Along Horizontal, 
Vertical and Diagonal Lines in Accordance with a Definite Route of Procedure 
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item and carry the running total. Scales E 
being divided into equal divisions, are used for 
while scales G and H have logarithmic divisions 

nsequently multiply and divide. 
ation.—Starting on scales A-B-C-D, set the 
ne of scale B on the total percentage of mold 

ist machine scrap used, then set the cross line 
the percentage of borings used and slide the 
gy slider to the total percentage of yard and 
scrap used on scale C. The sum total cost of 
ays is shown directly below on scale D. Next, 
he cross line on scale C up to this point and 
he slide rule over. The reverse rule is now set 
care of the delay cost of operation. 
the arrow at the left-hand end of scale G on 
per ton of the different ingredients, reading the 
under the percentage used of this ingredient. 
amount is found on scale H, the reading slider 
ed on scale F’ to the same figure, and the cross 
scale F is brought up to the slider. This opera- 
continued until the 100 per cent is reached and 
tal cost of the materials and delays caused by 
these materials is shown on scale E, directly 
the last setting of F. To reduce this figure to 
er ton, move the slider to the same amount on 

H. Set the arrow at the right-hand end of G 

this point and read the figure appearing under 
yw at the left-hand end of G. 


Problem 


Per To 

f Of. GRATBOG «6.5 cccave 15 percent ...... $21 
ic melting steel........ SG WOE COME .ccuces 18 
OIG GOTO eis kc wie ehduwe SPOFGE ...cc.s 39 
SACRED: 6.s0-k ae craw Ses. Oe: nh saee 16 

BOP ona is kv a vee: BO ROP COME sc ccae 12 
BGNGIO BEIGE cc cticieteaves 20 per cent ...... 12 
Set cross line on B on........ 15 per cent on scale A 
Set cross line on C on........ 10 per cent on scale B 
Bet SGP Gis doce sc aauns oe 20 per cent on scale C 
Total comt--Ge Meee BIG. ook kicca d dsc al cede $36 


Set cross line on C directly under the slider and 
turn the rule over. The reading on scale E is found 


to be $36, the same as on the other side, and the rule 
s set for the metal charges. 


Set arrow on left-hand end of scale G on 
$21, read amount under 15 per cent.$170 

Set arrow, scale G, on $18 on scale H, read 
the amount under 40 per cent...... $310 

tinue as before. 

lhe total for the whole problem is. ..$742 


set $742 on scale H with the arrow on G over it 

under the arrow at the left-hand end, giving 

ton. Add to this the conversion cost per ton, 
give the total cost per ton of the material. 


Chart for Figuring Material Cost 


iccompanying chart is calculated to give the 

‘ormation as the slide rule. Prices per ton are 

the left-hand side of each lower square per- 

1 the lines. The upper squares are arranged 

ng totals found in the lower squares. Delay 
figured into the positions of the lines. 

of Operation.—Starting with the cost of 

ting steel scrap, move horizontally to the per- 

ne used, then vertically to the 45-deg. line 

left-hand square, then horizontally to meet 

ne coming up from the bundle and yard 

When the two lines meet proceed parallel 

in the second upper square to the edge of 

square, then horizontally to meet a line 

‘rom the turnings square, then parallel to 

n and proceed until the sheet has been 





will give the same results for total cost 
is the slide rule. 





31 Bridgeport factories is represented 
per cent of the normal number of em- 
itrly 70 per cent of the normal number of 
‘ week. The average hours work per em- 
ing at slightly more than 49 each week. 
on a normal of 25,318 employees, or an 
e ? per plant, and on a normal of 49 factory 
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Skin Affections Due to Cutting Oils 


An examination of the arms and forearms of 2060 
workers whose occupations require contact with one or 
more of a large variety of cutting oils disclosed that 
about 27 per cent of these workers were suffering from 
skin affections characteristic among metal-cutting oper- 
atives. A study of the subject was undertaken in re- 
sponse to appeals from many industrial plants, which 
requested the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, to instruct them in available methods for 
preventing the dermatosis. This public institution has 
now published a bulletin, No. 770, which is the reprint 
of an article by William J. McConnell, past assistant 
surgeon of the service, on “Dermatosis Following the 
Use of Cutting Oils and Lubricating Compounds.” 

After a discussion of the various types of oils and 
compounds used, the characteristics of the skin afflic- 
tions and the causes, the report makes the following 
recommendations: 

As a preventive, previous writers on the subject 
have recommended the frequent cleansing of the hands 
and forearms with the application of some emollient 
after the day’s work. In the writer’s opinion, this 
routine is equivalent to giving typhoid vaccine after 
the fever has developed; it is instituting treatment 
after the injury has been done; it is not preventive. 
The emollients tend to inhibit further the natural func- 
tions of the skin, and at a time when the necessity is 
not urgent. 


Preventive Measures 


In those plants where the study was made the prac- 
tice was instituted of rubbing well into the orifices and 
crevices of the skin of the hands and forearms a clean 
preparation of lanolin or a mixture of equal parts of 
lanolin and castor oil before the work period began. 
It was noted, however, that while this measure pre- 
vented the ingress of the cutting oils and lubricating 
compounds, it also had a tendency to force further into 
the orifices the dirt already present on the surfaces. 
To obviate this difficulty the workmen were instructed 
to wash the hands and forearms well before applying 
the lanolin. Warm water and a mixture (in equal 
parts) of sawdust and liquid soap were supplied. The 
mixture of sawdust and soap has not only a cleansing 
action on the skin but also a psychic effect on the men, 
and they are apt to be more thorough in applying the 
soaped sawdust to all parts, not merely “hitting the 
high spots,” so to speak. The improvement of the skin 
lesions from this procedure was so noticeable that the 
following routine measures were recommended: 


1. On entering the plant each workmar ould wash the 


unds and forearms thoroughly with warm water, using a 


sawdust and liquid-soap preparation t issist the cleansing 
process 
2. After drying skin with individual tows hould 
ipply either lanolin alone or lanolin and castor 0 and rub 
well into the skin 
Foreman should inspect each worker s he enters the 
workshop, to insure the efficient carrying out of the fore- 
going instructions 
4. At noon, before eating luncheon, the workmen should 
vash hands and forearms with warm water and soap 
On returning to work they should repeat the morning 


hedule of washing and applying the lanolin preparation 
6. At the end of the workday they should wash hands 


ind arms with warm water and soap and dry them. No 

mollien should be applied unless actual abrasions are 

resent, in which event proper dressings should be applied. 

The lesions on the thighs can best be prevented by wear- 
i] ns mpenetrable to oils 


In plants where this routine was enforced the cases 
of dermatosis disappeared in a short time, and eight 
months after the institution of the routine physical ex- 
aminations of many of the same workers examined in 
the beginning of this study failed to disclose any new 
cases of the dermatosis. s 

On the other hand, in plants where the routine meas- 
ures had been adopted but not enforced, cases stil] 
existed, and the men affected admitted, when ques- 
tioned, that they had discontinued the measures, or had 
neglected to use them. 
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Steel Castings Discussed at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 16.—A thorough knowledge of the 
elements in the charge is essent‘al to success in pro- 
ducing strong castings, E. J. Lowery, metallurgist, 
Hickman, Williams & Co., told members of the Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen’s Association at its monthly meet- 
ing held in the General Forbes Hotel, Monday evening, 
Jan. 15. He stressed the fact that there is a relation 
between the elements, one to the other, and discredited 
the idea that sulphur is a detriment to strength in 
castings, claiming that those of greatest strength ran 
as high as 0.10 per cent in sulphur. He said the 
proper relation between sulphur and manganese is two 
of the manganese to one of sulphur plus 0.15 and not 
three to one, the more common estimate. Manganese 
has a direct relation to the carbon and manganese up 
to 0.80 per cent has little effect, either upon graphitic 
carbon or strength. 

Touching upon phosphorus in the mix, he said that 

it is wrong merely to state that this element imparts 
fluidity; rather its function is to prevent shrinkage in 
the casting and to keep the metal liquid within con 
fined areas. Carbon is an elusive element about which 
little is actually known, but its function is to impart 
strength. It has been developed that 1 per cent of 
silicon will expel from 1% to 1% per cent of combined 
carbon. Iron itself is the element about which least 
is known, the speaker pointed out, adding that good 
iron is not necessarily the product of the blast fun 
nace, 
Mr. Lowery drew attention to wide variation in the 
silicon content of iron used for the same _ purpose. 
Radiator manufacturers use iron of 1.65 per cent sili 
on in some parts of the country, iron of 1.90 silicon 
in others, and as high as 2.30 in still other places. 
Sheet bar roll makers use iron ranging anywhere from 
0.65 to 1.05 per cent silicon, and automobile cylinder 
makers use iron running from 1.65 to 2.87 in silicon, 
ther elements varying similarly. 

The carbon factor is a neglected one and its rela 


tion to other elements should be studied earnestly. 


The speaker also touched upon semi-steel castings and 
the strength imparted by steel in the charge. He 
llustrated by charts how castings of unusual tensile 
strength and high Brinell hardness marks had been se 
cured by chargirg as much as 40 per cent of steel; 
but such a ratio of steel to the charge could not b 


maintained daily, and had to be done at intervals. 
David McLain, Milwaukee. was a visitor and took a 
leading part in the discussion. incidentally recounting 


some of his experiences during a recent trip abroad 


Wages of Sheet Mill and Tin Plate Workers 
Advanced 


Yo NGSTOWN, Jan. 16. Tonnage rates of sheet m 


workers in plants operating under the sliding ale 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers advance 3 per cent of the base rate, as a result 


f the bimonthly examination of sales sheets last week. 
9 


The average price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28-gage 
sheets was disclosed at 3.30c. per lb., as compared with 
20c. two months before. The examination covered 
shipments for the 60-day period ending Dec. 31, by 
mid-Western mills. The price average is the highest 
since July, 1921. 

Under the new rate, affected employees will be paid 
34% per cent above base for the January-frebruary 
period. Shipments of sheets showed a decline in Novem- 
ber-December, as compared with September-October. 

The average price of tin plate was disclosed at 
$4.70 per base box, compared with $4.65, which has been 

he average for a number of bimonthly periods. The 
ncrease of one point entitles tin mill workers to an 
advance in the tonnage rate of 1 per cent, giving them 
rate 23 per cent above the base. Tin plate shipments 
or the period covered by the settlement registered 
an increase, as compared with the previous two-month 
period. 

M. F. Tighe, of Pittsburgh, president of the Amal 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
represented employees, while James H. Nutt, of Youngs- 


a 
f 
I 


town, secretary of the Western Sheet and Tin P 
Manufacturers’ Association, acted for employers. 


Corporation’s Unfilled Orders Fall Off 


The United States Steel Corporation on 
last, had 6,745,703 tons of unfilled business on its b 
or 94,539 tons less than on Nov. 30. 
tion began and ended 1922 with a falling off in unf 
But it ended 1922 with 2,477,289 tons 
of unfilled orders than it had at the close of 1921. 
decrease of 94,539 tons in December compares wit] 
of 62,045 tons in November, an increase of 211,680 
in October, an increase of 741,502 tons in Septe: 
an increase of 173,944 tons in August, another of 
630 tons in July, another of 381,303 tons in June, 
other of 157,315 tons in May, 602,765 tons in April 
still another increase of 353,079 tons in March, 
in February a falling off of 100,609 tons was rep 
and a decrease of 26,736 tons in January resulted. 

Following 
months since January, 1919: 


Thus the cor] 


tonnage. 





otal of unfilled orders was on Api 
12,183,085 tons. 


2 605,747. 


The lowest 


City of Hibbing Presents Claim 


The following statement was issued at the offic 
Chairman Gary, United States Steel Corporation, T 
day afternoon: 


proceeding 


iidvisement 


Titusville Forge Co. Sold 


PITTSBURGH, Titusville 
Titusville, Pa., a subsidiary of the Penn Seaboard Ste 
Corporation, has been sold to a group of Titusville and 
Baltimore continued 
is chairman of the boa! 
president, and they, together 
Brennan, Fidelities Security Corporation, 
more; James C. Fenhager, Robert Garret & Co., 
more, and Vanlear Breck, chairman Fidelity Trus 
Baltimore, constitute the board of directors. 
company was part of 


interests 


the Penn Seaboard Steel ‘ 
was considerably enlarged, 
addition to the old lines of both light and heavy han 
mered and hydraulic pressed 
now produces a complete line of rotary and 
for the oil 
tinue as general manager. 












forgings, the c 


Dillon, Jr., w 


illustrated lecture on sensitive drilling 
Dowd, sales manager of the Leland Gifford Co., 
the machine shop section of the Providence Engineer 
Society, is scheduled for the evening of Feb. 
society’s rooms. 
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© —- \ILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


wets for 225 Locomotives and 168 More 





Pending—Additional Car Negotiations 


nsylvania Railroad has authorized the building of 
es. of which 100 are to be built by the Baldwin 
Works and 125 in the railroad company’s own 





p Altoona, Pa. The remaining 75 are still to be 
ie 
5 ; ‘ es ie : we s 
Ne kel Plate is inquiring for 15 Mikado type, 8 
, ind 5 eight-wheel switch engines 
, tral of New Jersey is asking for figures on 6 tanl 
ee hern is inquiring for 6 Mikado type and 3 Pacific 
f for the Mobile & Ohio 
Louis Southwestern is inquiring for 15 consoli 
* engines 
EB Island Lines are in the market for 30 Mikado 
. ! iniain type engines 
3 Plate is in the market for 500 composite hop 
z | ind has placed 500 automobile car with 
ie { efrigerator cars witl he Ge ra Ame 
ie 
i 
E REFRACTORIES AC > 
Ri 
Much First Quarter Ordering by lron and Steel 
- Industry 


BURGH, Jan. 15.—The refractories market has 
msiderable activity over the past fortnight in 
i with the purchases by the iron and steel in- 
Steel companies have been entering their or- 


requirements in some cases for the entire year, 
it 1 general rule the business has been for merely 
juarter of this year. The refractories manu- 
rers seem to be disinclined to commit themselves 
| the first of April because of the uncertainty 
xists with regard to the coal situation. The 
is fairly common that the present wage 
\ be extended in the coal mines for at least 
ir and possibly until April 1, 1925. In either 
figured that there must be further advances 
the brick plant workmen. Under the cir 
refractories producers feel that they cannot 
for shipment after April 1, except on the 

es in effect at the time of shipment. 
is is known, such business as has been taken 
irter delivery is at the prices which recently 
iiled. The market appears to be slightly 
lica brick than it was recently, due to the 


resent Assembling Costs Per Ton of Pig Iron 
in Central West and Chicago 


recently compiled by an independent iron 
lucer in the Mahoning Valley show that 
irges on raw materials necessary to pro- 
of pig iron amount to $8.59 where by- 
used. Assuming that Connellsville coke 
the freights amount to $8.36 per ton of 
is a basis two tons of iron ore, 1.1 tons 
‘oke and one-half ton of limestone per 
produced, the compilation shows the fol- 





3360 Ib. at $2.64 per tor $2 96 

: 1120 1b. at 2.89 per tor 1.4 
: luct 22001b.at 2.48 per ton 7 
840 Ib. at 76 per tor 0.28 

280 1b. at 1.39 perton 0.17 

$8.59 


rate on ore includes all freight and han- 
from mine to furnace. 

n with the assembling charges per ton 
r districts shows Cleveland, $7.39; Pitts- 
Buffalo, $7.12; Johnstown, $7.79, and Chi- 
In some districts a certain amount of 
1. Any tonnage of dolomite, however, 
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can Car Co. and 250 flat cars with the American Car & Foun 
dry Co. and is still in the market for 500 box, 590 coal and 259% 
stock cars 

The Southern Pacific has awarded 575 general service cars 
with the General American Car Co. 

The Universal Portland Cement Co. is inquiring for 300 
box cars 

The Atlanta & West Point has placed 150 nopper cars wit! 
the American Car & Foundry Co 

The Monon has let 300 steel underframes and superst:u 
tures for gondola cars to the Pullman Co 

The Union Pacific is inquiring for 10 horse baggage cars 

The Mobile & Ohio has placed two coaches with the Pull 


man Co 

The Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Co. is ir 
e market for 100 refrigerator cars 

The New England Oil & Refining Co. has placed 100 tank 
irs with the American Car & Foundry C¢ 

TI t Southern Railway is in the market for 00 box cars 
00 stock irs and 200 hopper cars for its subsidiary road 
he Mobile & Ohio 

The National Steel Car Corporatio Hamilton, Ont re 
ports receiving an order from the Canadian National Rail 
ways for 1060 cars, including 1000 box car »0 express re- 
frigerator cars and 10 baggage cars. Orders for the raw ma- 
ria \ be é Canada a ir as ssible 
fact that some of those producers who have been shad 


ing regular quotations lately have become rather heav- 

y filled up. The market has shown notable activity 
in chrome brick and one producer reports sales over the 
past two weeks of 200,000 brick. To some extent activ 
ity in this kind of refractories is at the expense of mag- 
nesite brick, but since the recent reduction in the lat 
ter, the argument of cost has not been so effective in 
sales of chrome brick. On the basis of orders booked, 
the industry could run fully 80 or 85 per cent of capac 
ity, but actual operations are not much above 65 pe 
cent because, like so many other industries, there is a 
decided shortage of common labor. 


We quote per 1000 f.o.b. works 
I Cla High Dut Moderate Dut 
be 4 0 to S46 S22 Hf $41.00 
Onilo 10,00 ) } HOt 18.00 
Ker 10.00 7.00 to 40.00 
Illino 13.00to 4 10.00 to 42.0 
Mis i is tS. O0 te $3.0 
Chy ma fi ' t toy » te eo 
~ 1 Fey | 
Per 1? 00 
Cl} if 17.00 
I nghar i OF 
' und ca i ‘ f 4g 
Mag = Br K 
Standard ne. per net (f.< I 
! ind Chester Pa.) 
‘rra mage ite per ne t if } R 
more d Chester Pa.) 10 6 
c*) me Br 
. indard Ze ¢ net or { ) 


replaces a like amount of limestone in the furnace bur 


den. The figures and comparisons are based upon the 
assumption that one-fourth of the ore used at interior 
furnaces is docked at Lake Erie ports. In the compila- 
tion, the unloading cost for lake front furnaces is not 
considered higher than the cost of spotting and unload 
ing cars at interior furnaces. 

Assuming that all plants use Connellsville coke, 
the survey shows the following comparisons in assem- 
bling costs, per ton of iron: Cleveland, $6.42; Pitts- 


burgh, $8.36; Buffalo, $7.08; Johnstown, $8.54: Chi- 


cago, $8.06, and Youngstown district, $8.36. 


Change in Control of Superior Steel 
Corporation 


At a recent meeting of the directors, Superior Stee] 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, E. W. Harrison resigned as 
president and severed his connection with the company, 
and James H. Hammond was elected to succeed him. 
C. H. Forster, formerly vice-president of the company 
was elected treasurer, succeeding C. D. Claney, re- 
signed. H. F. Devens and Frank R. Frost, formerly 
active in the company, but who left it more than a year 
ago, again are affiliated with it and will have joint su- 
pervision of sales. 
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NETHERLANDS PLANT 


Blast Furnace Being Erected and Steel Works Will 
Follow 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—Representing the pioneer 
effort in the Netherlands in this particular field of 
production, the blast furnace of the Royal Netherlands 
Iron & Steel Works is in process of construction at 
Velzen, at the ocean end of the Amsterdam ship canal, 
says Acting Commercial Attache Howard W. Adams, 
The Hague. It is expected that the furnace will be 
completed and ready for operation some time during the 
present year. 

During the war, the report says, the Netherlands 
was entirely at the mercy of foreign countries for her 
supplies of iron and steel and the difficulties produced 
by her dependence on outside sources for her supplies 
prompted her to take the necessary steps to free her- 
self from this limitation, just as far as it was possible 
to do so. The company was organized with a capital 
of 25,000,000 guilders and of this amount the Govern- 
ment subscribed 7,500,000 guilders. The Dutch rail- 
roads subscribed fairly heavily and the remainder came 
from private capital. 

The amounts required for the erection of the works 
greatly exceeded the original estimates and as a result 
it was decided to limit the program to the construction 
of the furnace. Arrangements are being made to effect 
a change of pig iron for rolled products with foreign 
countries. A contract for the construction of 40 coke 
ovens was placed with the Evans Coppee, Brussels. 
When the entire iron and steel works is completed 

expected to produce all the materials required for 


Serap Iron and the French Steel Industry 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—The prevailing tendency 
toward firmer prices of iron and steel in France is ex- 
pected to continue for some time, according to a report 
received by the Department of Commerce from Consul 
Paul H. Cram, Nancy, France. This conclusion is based 
on the fact that the cost of production is affected either 
directly or indirectly by increased economic activity, 
insufficient arrivals of German coke, a growing short- 
age in ee of scrap metal and the sharp fall in the 

value of the franc. 

“At the close of the war France was in possession 
of enormous quantities of old iron,” says the report 
“In fact the metal required daily from 1914 to 1918 
by the belligerent armies together with that extricated 
from the ruins of thousands of buildings, bridges and 
factories constituted a seemingly inexhaustible supply. 
However, as a result of the important shipments of 
scrap metal to Germany and Great Britain, these sup- 
plies are rapidly diminishing. Consequently, the numer- 
ous metallurgists who utilize such metal are urging upon 
the government the necessity of prohibiting the expor- 
tation. The importance of these shipments is shown 
by the following statistics indicating the excess of ex- 
ports of scrap iron and steel over imports in the pre- 
war and post-war periods: 

Excess of Exports 


Year in Metric Tons 
1911 ht “ ‘alee 74,360 
1912 ; ‘ ioe 142,200 
1913 phe ; 170.350 
1921 : : oo tea 22,651 
1922 (first 9 months). Tee ee re 694,777 


“The demand in France for scrap metal is much 
greater at the present time than prior to the war. 
These conditions may be ascribed to two reasons: First, 
by the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, France acquired 
a large number of metallurgical establishments, some 
of which utilize considerable quantities of scrap metal. 
The importance of the demand may be inferred from 
the fact that a certain company at Thionville uses 600 
tons of scrap metal daily. Secondly, it should be noted 
that prior to the war scrap metal was utilized only by 
the manufacturers of open-hearth steel; whereas at the 
present time large quantities are employed by the blast 
furnaces inasmuch as scrap metal requires less coke 
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the Dutch shipyards and in addition from 20,000 
30,000 tons of other material annually. It will 
necessary to import both the coke and the coal, altho 
the Netherlands hopes later to be able to supply its 
coal for this purpose. Iron ore deposits exist in 
province east of the Zuyder Zee, but surveys have 
shown them to be of any economic value. 

The Royal Iron & Steel Co. is a participant in +}, 
Netherlands Steel Works, formerly J. M. de Munick 
Keizer, at Utrecht. This concern completed a new 
Siemens-Martin furnace and rolling mill last year. This 
plant is equipped for an annual production of 300,000 
tons of steel castings and rolled steel. It was built 
for the manufacture of both the ordinary and superior 
grades of steel. So far the only use of the rolling mi)! 
has been for the production of bars from imported pre- 
rolled blocks. 

The Royal Netherlands Iron & Steel Co. is also in- 
terested in the Societe Anonyme Carreres de Nameche 

1 limestone quarry concern of Belgium, and the Phoe- 
nix Aktiengesellschaft fuer Bergbau und Huttentr b, 
one of the largest concerns of the kind in the W: 
phalian district of Germany, with a productive capa ity 
of about 1,500,000 tons of steel annually. The Dutch 
concern is availing itself of the experience of the Ger- 
man concern in the construction of the blast furnace at 
Velzen. 

A great many misgivings are expressed over the 
possibility of the Netherlands succeeding in iron and 
steel manufacture. The greatest drawback is declared 
to be that it will be necessary to rely largely on out- 
side sources for its supply of ore and coal. It means, 
it is pointed out, a virtual shifting of dependence on 
the manufactured article to dependence on the raw 
materials. 


than iron ore for transformation into castings. As a 
result of this broad demand, prices of scrap metal have 
more than doubled in the last eighteen months.” 


British Pig Iron and Steel Output for Decem- 
ber and Last Year 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 16 (By Cable).—The pro- 
duction of pig iron in Great Britain in December was 
533,700 gross tons and that of steel ingots and castings 
546,100 tons. These compare with 493,900 tons of pig 
iron and 600,800 tons of steel ingots and castings 1! 
November. 

The pig iron and steel output for Great Brita 
months and for the year has been as follows in gross 


tons: 
Steel Ingot 





1922 Pig-Iron and Castings 
PORGRET: 6ic:c-cnws ‘Stites iene 327,500 
POOEORES oc.4 000s us ... 800,100 418,800 
PE oan octane ae nsee ~-- $89,800 549,400 
MEE, icon ek Okabe nk Oe abe 394,300 404,200 
BN Sl oe eden ee re .. 407,900 462,300 
PE Gewkina aoa tema cme 369,200 400,200 
EE cbc akeeh we 6 eae bin 399,100 473,100 
SEE aha ire onal Sk eval ah aie tedaie 411,700 520,800 
BOMRMINNEE . cck ccd se cas 430,300 555,900 
2 ere eee: 481,500 565,200 
PP Ss peas va Oe we 493,900 600,800 
DOCOMDOP «cc cccs csoe Bee eee 546,10' 

NE. -Shadiuacen or ee se 4,899,500 5,831,900 


The 1922 output of pig iron of 4,899,500 tons « 
pares with 2,616,300 tons in 1921, with 8,034,700 to 
in 1920 and with 10,260,315 tons in 1913. 

The steel ingot and castings production last year ° 
5,831,900 tons compares with 3,073,400 tons in 1°! 
with 9,067,300 tons in 1922 and with 7,663,876 tons " 
1913. 


Indefinite suspension of the plant at Sharon, Pa., 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., recently 4 
quired from the Savage Arms Corporation, is indicated 
in a statement by E. M. Herg, president of the Wes 
inghouse company at Pittsburgh. The plant is Dov 
engaged in production of automobile frames and W! 
be closed as soon as present orders are worked ° 
It employs about 200 men. 
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DECEMBER STEEL OUTPUT 





Production Rate About 39,522,000 Tons Per 
Year—Output Last Year, 33,150,000 Tons 


ording to the steel ingot statistics, as collected 
American Iron and Steel Institute, the 30 com- 
which in 1921 made 87.50 per cent of the total, 
in output in December of 2,779,890 gross tons. 
ympares with 2,889,297 tons in November and is 
rease of 109,407 tons. The increase in November 
October was 16,882 tons. 
the assumption that companies reporting are 
ing the same percentage of the total as they did 
, the output for the 25 working days of Decem.- 
vas about 3,177,028 tons or 127,081 tons per day. 
November production on the same basis was about 
1000 tons or approximately 127,000 tons per day. 
’ecember output was at the rate of about 39,522,- 
Q0U tons per year. 
fe [he statistics of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
since January, 1921, follow in gross tons: 
1 Production of Steel Ingots by 30 Companies Which 


Produced About 87.50 Per Cent of the Steel 
Ingot Production in 1921 











Open- All 
Hearth Bessemer Other eal 
1921 ..... 1,591,281 608,276 3,629 2,203,186 
a. ..e 2,996,808 460,818. 379¢ 1, paa9, 477 
Wee + 62 1,175,591 392,983 2,404 1,570,978 
ard aie a a 1,000,053 211,755 2,150 1,213, 958 
1,047,810 216,497 1,543 1,265,850 
808,286 193,644 1,476 1,003,406 
689,489 113,312 575 803,376 
NU ive ha keren 915,334 221,116 1,621 1,138,071 
Si | 908,381 265,152 1,207 1,174,740 
1,269,945 345,837 1,028 1,616,810 
ember ........++ 1,294,371 363,912 1,718 1,660,001 
MIO sucinceaeue 1,129,174 296,380 1,539 1,427, 093 
Whole yr..13,125,578 3,679,682 21,686 16,826, 946 
January, 1922 ..... 1,260, 809 331,851 $22 1,593,482 
February 5,835 348,571 616 1,745,022 
M Das by. nao ele 451,386 795 2,370,751 
Roril 5-dc.cc ca Sen 445,939 1,109 2,444,513 
MES ss wisi acco: pet ee 494,893 1,474 2,711,141 
J 487,851 2,918 2,634,477 
J 464,047 2,485 2,487,104 
t 404,379 2,893 2,214,582 
ptember ee 460,127 2,505 2,373,779 
tober seseeeee 2,852,207 518,010 2,198 2,872,415 
Ps aa em 2,360,903 525,945 2,449 2,889,297 
2,241,104 536, 214 2,572 _2,779,890 
Whole yr..23,624,404 5,469,213 22,836 29,116,453 
lhe December daily estimated output of 127,081 
pares with the year’s low figure of 70,020 tons 
er day in January. 
making an estimate of the total steel ingot pro- 
n for 1922 it is to be considered how much of the 
utp it ? 


last year was made by the non-reporting com- 
panies which in 1921 made 12.5 per cent of the whole. 
lhe Steel Corporation made a larger percentage of the 
‘otal in 1921 than in 1922, since it carried over a large 
t of business from 1920, whereas the independent 
npanies carried over little. The inference is that the 
mpanies which do not make monthly reports but do 
yive annual statistics made a larger percentage of the 
to 1922 than in 1921. If we say that they made 
per cent of last year’s output, then the figure above 
‘i per cent and not 87.5 per cent of the 1922 total. 
. that supposition the total for the country was 33,- 
‘4,000 tons. Assuming that the total above was but 
cent of the country’s output, then the ingot 
in 1922 was 33,660,000 tons. 








Vutput of Copper Increases in 1922 


sme “ *r production of copper in 1922, according 
‘he U. S. Geological Survey, as compiled from re- 
Ports of the e smelters covering the actual production for 
sed and the estimated production in December, 
~=* 80000 981,000,000 Ib., an increase of 475,000,000 Ib. 

oe |. The smelter production of copper for De- 
| Jet, as estimated by the producing companies, was 
$y 0 lb., or at the rate of about 1,240,000,000 Ib. 


T 


tal production of new refined copper from 
urces, determined in the same manner as 
r production, was about 897,000,000 Ib., 
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288,000,000 lb. more than in 1921. The refinery pro- 
duction of new copper obtained from domestic and 
foreign sources, including the imports of refined copper, 
was about 1,398,000,000 lb. In addition to the output 
of new refined copper, about 112,000,000 lb. of secondary 
copper was produced at the refineries, making the total 
output of the refineries about 1,510,000,000 lb. 

Although the new tariff act placed no duty on 
copper, it affected the records of the Department of 
Commerce, in which a line of division was drawn on 
Sept. 21, when the new tariff became effective. Up 
to that date the total imports of copper in ore, concen- 
trates, matte, blister and refined copper amounted to 
363,443,226 lb., of which 75,556,317 lb. was refined 
copper and 192,050,397 lb. was blister copper. The 
exports for the first 10 months amounted to 634,501,851 
lb. The figures for later imports will not be available 
until Jan. 15, 1923, but those for later exports will be 
available somewhat sooner. 

The stocks of refined copper in the hands of domestic 
refineries on Dec. 31, 1922, as estimated by the re- 
fining companies, were about 277,000,000 Ib., compared 
with 459,000,000 Ib. on Dee. 31, 1921. The stocks of 
blister copper and material in process of refining, in 
the hands of the smelters, in transit to refineries, and 
at refineries, on Dec. 31, 1922, were estimated by re- 
fining and smelting companies at about ea lb., 
compared with 283,000,000 lb. on Dec. 31, 1921. 

The quantity of primary refined copper withdrawn 
on domestic account during the year was about 882,- 
000,000 Ib., as compared with 611,000,000 lb. in 1921. 


United States By-Product Coke Output 


Supplementing the data given on pages 62 and 63, 


Jan. 4, the table below shows the rapid growth of the 


use of the by-product oven in the United States. From 
an inconsiderable start in 1893, by-product coke reached 
one-fifth of the total coke output in 1911, one-third in 
1915, one-half in 1919, since which date it has rapidly 
shoved bee-hive coke aside until today by-product coke 
represents nearly 79 per cent of the total. 

Coke Produced in the United States, 1880 to 1922 (Partly 
from “Mineral Resources of the United States’) 
Zeehive Coke 
Quantity 


By-Product Coke 


Quantity Quantity 


Year (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
1880.... eee eoaaten 3,338,300 3,338,300 
1885... a aaieie ie ; 5,106,696 5,106,696 
1890.. j 11,508,021 11,508,021 
1893. ets 12,850 9,464,730 9,477,580 
1900 : 1,075,727 19,457,621 20,533,348 
1905 3,462,348 28,768,781 32,231,129 
1910... 7:138.734 34.570.076 41,708.810 
1911. 7,847,845 27,703,644 35,551,489 
1912... ‘ 11,115,164 32,868,435 43,983,599 
1913. ae ; 12,714,700 33,584,830 46,299,530 
1914. i 11,219,943 23,335,971 34.555,914 
A eer 14,072,895 27,508,255 41,581,150 
1916.. . 19,069,000 35,464,000 54,533,000 
2 ae ; 22,439,280 33,167,548 55,606,828 
1918 ; ar 25,997,580 30,480,605 56,478,185 
1919. : 25,143,542 19,650,000 44,793,542 
1920 ‘ ‘ 30,833,951 20,511.000 51,344,951 
1921 19,750.000 5,561,000 25,311,000 

ty See : 28.000.000 +7.489.000 45.489. 000 


*Estimated 
+11 months 


Austria’s Steel and Iron Output 


The production of pig iron in Austria, according to 
Stahl und Eisen, in the third quarter of 1922, was 
84,000 metric tons as compared with 160,000 tons for 
the first half. The steel output for the third quarter 
was 123,000 tons, which contrasts with 241,000 tons for 
the first half of last year. 





Through the traffic bureau of the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce, H. D. Rhodehouse manager, iron 
and steel properties in the Mahoning Valley will se- 
cure the benefits of a reduction in freight rates on 
flux stone and dolomite. * The tariff on flux stone from 
Martinsburg, W. Va., to the Valley, has been cut 38c. 
per ton, while reductions have been made in the tariff 
on roasted dolomite from Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and points in Ohio. Joint benefit of these two freight 
reductions to open hearth furnace operators in the 
Youngstown district is estimated at $100,000 yearly. 






































































British Iron and Steel Market 


Steel Prices Harder—Exports for December and 
Year—Tin Plate Firm and Advance in Sheet 
Bar Is Anticipated 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 16. 

Pig iron is firm on sustained demand from home 
consumers. Foundry grades are scarce, but there is 
little inclination to increase output, owing to high costs 
of production. Export buying is poor. America is 
inquiring for Scotch foundry iron, but at unworkable 
prices. 

Demand for hematite is expanding and makers are 
sold out for first quarter’s delivery. Prices are firm. 

Steel prices generally are harder, on increasing de- 
mands and costs. Fair home orders for shipbuilding, 
constructional and engineering materials have been 
placed. India is buying substantially of rounds and sec- 
tions. Small sizes are scarce. 

Continental markets are so disorganized that quo- 
tations really are nominal. Some merchant business is 
being done with India. 

Tin piate is firm in anticipation of higher values 
(prices) for tin plate bars (sheet bar) and an expected 
increase in the minimum base rate shortly. There is 
a good all around demand and orders for 250,000 boxes 
f oil plates have been placed in Wales at 20s. ($4.66) 
basis. 

Galvanized sheets are firm on increasing demand. 
Makers are well sold up. 

The Far East is buying black sheets to both thick 
and thin specifications. India is buying Continental 
material. 

December British exports of pig iron (including 
ferroalloys) were 87,122 tons, of which 59,699 tons were 
consigned to the United States. Total iron and steel 
exports in December amounted to 340,823 tons. The 
year’s exports of pig iron (including ferroalloys) totaled 
793,916 tons, of which 378,318 tons were sent to the 
United States. Total iron and steel exports for the 
year were 3,401,115 tons. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.66 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered {1 11s $7.22 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry t 16% 22.48 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 4 12} 21.55 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 1 7% 20.39 
‘leveland No. 4 forge. 4 2% 19.2 
Cleveland basic a: ft 0 18.64 
Mast Coast mixed 4 13! 21.79 
Ferromanganes¢ 15 0 69.90 
Ferromanganese* i4 0 65.24 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 8 0 to £8 Ss $7.28 to $38.4 
Billets 7 ) to. .7 32.62 to 3.79 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

Welsh 7 (0 to 713% 32.62to 35.82 
Tin plates, base box 1 0% to 1 1 1.78 to 1.89 

C. per Lb 

Ship plates § 12% to 9 O 1.79 to . oF 
Boiler plates ia @ to1l 10 2.29 to 2.39 
Tees 9 2% to 9 10 1.90 to 1.98 
Channels Ss 7% to 8 15 1.74 to 1.82 
Beams 8 § to § 10 1.72 to 1.77 
Round bars, % to 3 in 4 5 to 9 15 1.92 te 2.0 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 18 0) to 18 5 3.74 to SO 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 1 2.44 
Black sheets, Japanes« 

specifications Ld ’ 3.17 
Steel hoops ; 11 0 & iil i0° 2.29 & 2.39¢ 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

20 eg ch cree ie aban 22 2% 1.60 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 

fications os ee 3.12 


*Export price 
7 
Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports, 
Delivery as Specified 


No. 3 foundry pig iron: 


sjelzgium, Feb., Mar {4 2t,s.to £4 5s. $19.22 to $19.81 
Luxemb’g, Feb., Mar 4 2% to 4 5 19.22to 19.81 
France, Feb., Mar ( 2% to 4 5 19.22 to 19.81 
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Billets : 
Belgium, not quoted. 
France, not quoted, 
Luxemburg, not quoted. 


Wire rods, 5 mm. (0.2 in.): 


SG) a ae ss. to£l10 7148.$33.79 to $ 
Wire nails (keg basis) : 

[SRR oc ivcrseccss BU 4% 3.38 
ee 0 20% 4.78 
Angles: *. per 
BOISIUM 3s... es 7 7% 54 

Tees: 
SD vein chews g 5 1.72 


Merchant bars: 


Belgium, Mar., Apr... 6 15 1.40 
Luxemb’g, Mar., Apr. 7 0 1.46 
France, Mar., Apr... 7 90 1.46 
Germany, Mar., Apr. 7 0 1.46 


Joists (beams): 
France, not quoted, 
Belgium, Feb., Mar.. 6 2% upward 1.26 
Luxemb’g, Feb., Mar. 6 2144 upward 1.2 
Germany, not quoted 


Channels: 


Belgium ans 7 10 to 712% 1.56 to 
;-in. plates: 

Germany, Mar., Apr § 0 1.66 
Belgium, Feb., Mar.. 6 15 1.40 


Luxemburg, not quoted. 
France, not quoted 
No. 8 gage wire 
Belgium “ne ~-+- 14 105% 3.02 


Coal Exports and Output Heavy—Building Cost: 
Lower—Prices Firm 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 28.—The intervention of 
the Christmas holidays and the near approach of th 
New Year holiday, have caused business in iron and 
steel to be somewhat dislocated, but when work is r 
sumed it will be done with confidence that a great in 
provement will be seen throughout the year. Certain} 
iron and steel works at the present time are better off 
for orders than they have been since the commencement 
of the slump of 1921 and the uncertainties, both as 
regards prices and deliveries of continental material, 
are causing foreign buyers to turn their attention agai! 
to British manufacturers. 

It seems evident that prices have more or less 
reached the bottom, unless there is an enormous dro} 
in the cost of production. At any rate, there are no 
signs of weakness in values; on the other hand, som 
of the steel works, which have all along been granting 
concessions in order to keep their plants going, ar 
showing inclination to ask more money. The cessatio1 
of the American demand for pig iron has caused con- 
ditions in this branch to be somewhat quieter, but now 
that the orders for the two new battleships have bee! 
placed, and new shipbuilding in general is increasing, 
the home demand for foundry grades of pig iron is ex- 
panding- noticeably, and already arrangements have 
been made for more furnaces to be started as soon as 
the holidays are finished. In the meantime, sellers of 
Cleveland No. 3 G.M.B. held firmly to 91s., and East 
Coast hematite to 93s. to 93s. 6d. 

Export business in fuel has been increasing con 
siderably and it is encouraging to note that Welsh ex- 
porters have recently secured a contract for America 
for 50,000 tons of Welsh coal, shipments to be made 
covering the first quarter of next year. The price has 
not been disclosed, but it is stated that the fuel is in 
tended for the market in New England, where We!s! 
coal is able to compete. The production of coal in this 
country goes steadily on, and for the week ended Dec. 1°, 
reached 5,738,400 tons, which is a new high record fo! 
recent times. 

Mine owners in the Cleveland district have been 4)- 
proaching the Miners’ Association with a view to 
creasing the hours of work, and granting in return 
certain advances in the basis rate of wages, but the men 
are opposing this and at a meeting in Middlesboroug®, 
held recently, the feeling was very strong against 4") 
increase in the working hours. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that the ¢ 
of production in certain other industries, in which 
iron and steel trades are to a certain extent allied, hav 
been falling somewhat heavily, particularly in ™ 
building trade. Under one of the provincial hous!" 
schemes, tenders for certain small houses were accept 
recently at £302, and at £340 each, whereas six months 
ago nearly £600 each was being asked. 


+n 
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EXPORT MARKET QUIET 


~toht Revival of Japanese Merchant Buying and 





Foreign Pig 


E Some Rail Inquiries g 


“ Iron High 
w YorK, Jan. 16.—While the situation in export 


practically unchanged with most markets, 
it counting a certain amount of government 


- inicipal buying which continues, is beginning to 
eS igns of revival in merchant buying. One Jap- 
, jouse in New York reports that during the past 
E eks, it has purchased for shipment to Japan on 
1g is small orders a total of about 250 tons of black 
F the first buying of this kind in many months. 
ep er exporter reports some small orders for black 
a ind there is an inquiry current asking for prices 
. ut 500 tons of tin mill black plate, 10 sheets to 


ndle, and between 1000 and 2000 boxes of tin 
stock. The total of this merchant activity is, 


4 , still small. 

$ irchases of rails continue and two small inquiries 
a tly appeared. One of these is for about 20 miles 
E 00-lb, rails (8150 gross tons) for the Nanki Rail- 
* .. and another, bids on which were opened Jan. 
P ed for about 850 tons and accessories, of grooved 


. 
rails for the Yokohama Electric Railway. Speci- 
neluded 9 miles of 72-lb. high T rails, 2 miles 
high T rails and 2% miles of 102-lb. grooved 


Pig Iron Import Market 


Importers of foreign pig iron report quietness and 
ard trend in the price of Scotch iron. An up- 
ird movement is also being felt in Continental iron, 
ch is not affected by the fluctuation of exchange, as 
juotations are made by the producers in the pound 
rling or dollars. Scotch foundry No. 3 now ranges 
from £5 12s. 6d. to £5 16s. 3d. per ton, f.o.b. steamship, 
Glasgow. One importer of Scotch iron in New York 
states that about the best quotation he can make at 
present prices is $29.25 to $29.75 per ton, c.if. New 
York, duty paid. 
lhe present political situation in Europe will doubt- 
tand as an obstacle to importation of German 


= 


KRENCH PRICES STRONG 


“hortage of Material and High Cost of Fuel Held 
Prices Lp in Late December—Sheet Demand 


PARIS, FRANCE, Dec. 28.—Available supplies of foun- 
n are becoming scarcer for January delivery. 
ast foundry iron, No. 3 P.L., is still being dealt 
lelivery in the first quarter at 250 to 260 fr. at 
n the East; but as most of the contracts now 
made are at prices sliding with the price of coke 
bable that when delivery comes higher prices 
charged. The export price, f.o.b. Antwerp, is 
00 fr. (Belgian currency). 
is not much change in the hematite iron 
\s in foundry iron, the demand is rather 
sent prices at furnaces are as follows: 
Fr. 


300 to 320 





MOF tn O4F 
325 to 345 


(Lyons) 319 to 330 


‘emi-Finished Material—As many steel works hav- 
ept the largest part of their production of 
ed products, these have become exceedingly 
Chere is an active demand for export, notably 
Britain. Present prices are variable, ac- 
supplies, but the following average limits 
ted for basic steel, at producing works in 

in the East: 


» 


9 
°o 


45 


ts 


‘ails and Beams.—The attention of the market is 
the dissolution of the Comptoir Sidé- 
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aluminum for some time. The United Aluminum Co. of 
Germany, which produces a large percentage of the 
German product, has not been able to supply the domes- 
tic demand for some time and there have been imports 
of Swiss aluminum. According to one seller of German 
aluminum in the United States, the Erftwerk of 
Cologne, one of the two large plants of the German cor- 
poration has been operating for some time at consider- 
ably below capacity, because of fuel shortage, and be- 
cause of its location may experience further curtail- 
ment. The other large plant of the corporation is the 
Lautawerk in Brandenburg, which is operating at about 
capacity. 
Foreign Engineering Projects 


A contract has been entered into by the government 
of the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, with the Compania 
Agricola y de Fuerza Electrica del Rio Conchos, S. A., 
granting the company a concession to extend the power 
lines from its present hydroelectric plant at Boquilla 
to Chihuahua and the nearby smelter and mining camps. 
High-tension lines will be constructed approximately 
90 miles long and the entire work, including transmis- 
sion towers, relay stations, transformers, etc., will cost, 
it is stated, about $700,000 (United States currency). 
The Boquilla hydroelectric plant, which is reported to 
be potentially the second largest in the world, is Cana- 
dian owned. 

The Irish Power Syndicate, Ltd., 28 Molesworth 
Street, Dublin, has taken steps to acquire sites for 
power stations and right of way for transmission lines, 
according to reports received by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The total effective horse- 
power of the Liffey River is estimated at 8300 and the 
company plans to establish two generating stations, one 
at Bishopsland and another at Downing’s North, County 
Kildare, about 25 miles southwest of Dublin, for the 
purpose of supplying that city with electric power. 

The Indian Government has decided to advertise all 
tenders for equipment of Indian railroads and other 
public works in periodicals with a wide general circula- 
tion, and to make the Indian Trade Journal, a weekly 
publication of Calcutta, the official medium for adver- 
tising all such notices. Government departments have 
been invited to furnish the official publication with 
specifications of all tenders exceeding 5000 rupees. 


rurgique. Consumers of beams are uneasy, apprehend- 
ing a rise in the price in consequence of the_abolition 
of the comptoir. On the other hand, it is probable that 
rails will be slightly decreased in price. The Etablisse- 
ments de Wendel will shortly start making beams in 
its works at Joeuf. 

Sheets and Plates—This market continues to enjoy 
favorable conditions, and the Comptoir des Toles says 
it has so far received this month 15 per cent more orders 
than in November. Orders for light sheets exceed the 
capacity of production. Ship yards have recently placed 
some orders for plates. 


Opportunities in Italy 


That the resources of Italy are far from being fully 
developed and that there are many opportunities for 
American capital, machinery and technical organiza- 
tions to be usefully applied were views expressed by 
Prince Gelasio Gaetani, the new Italian Ambassador 
to the United States, in an address at the annual din- 
ner of the American Engineering Council held in Wash- 
ington, Jan. 11. 

The development of the electric industry in Italy 
was outlined and extensive new construction projects 
mentioned. On these, Prince Gaetani said in part: 

“The electric industry in our country has made 
rapid strides and as to percentage of utilized water 
power, Italy ranks, I believe, foremost in the world. 
Electricity is our “white coal” and at the present day 
its use results in an economy of about two billion lire, 
otherwise necessarily spent on fuel imports. In 1898 
the electric energy developed in Italy amounted only to 











87,000 kw.; it increased to 426,000 in 1908, to 1,240,000 
in 1918, and power plants for some other 1,000,000 kw. 
are planned or under construction. About 800,000 kw. 
are still to be developed. 

“On the Tirso in Sardegna, a reservoir of 416,000,- 
000 cubic meters capacity is being constructed. It will 


BELGIAN MARKET HALTING 


Uncertain Fuel Outlook in Early January Lent 
Strength to Prices 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Jan. 4.—The tendency in the 
Belgian iron and steel trade is very uncertain. Works 
generally have orders for two or three months to come 
and are therefore in no great hurry for taking new ones. 


Pig Iron.—The number of Belgian furnaces now in 
blast is 34. One is to be started today at the 
Chatelineau works and another one shortly. Prices are 
still rising, especially for basic pig-iron. They are, 
delivered in Belgium or f.o.b., Antwerp: 

300 to 310 fr 
285 fr. 


370 to 380 fr 


Foundry pig iron No. 3 
Basic pig iron.. 


Hematite pig iron 


Semi-Finished Material—Available supplies are 
scarce and prices are rising. Rolling mills not affiliated 
to steelworks are experiencing difficulty in procuring 
semi-finished material, billets especially. Although 
some rather large shipments of billets are still going to 
Great Britain, semi-products are offered sparingly f.o.b. 


JAPANESE MARKET WEAK 


Iron and Steel Prices Decline—Government Stock 
a Factor—Copper Firm 


TOKIO, JAPAN, Dec. 10.—The pig iron trade is suf- 
fering from a relapse and is harassed by increased 
importations, which are underselling domestic offer- 
ings. Indian iron is offered here at 51 to 55 yen per 
ton. The Manchurian product is offered slightly 
cheaper. No. 1 Japanese grade is priced at 67 yen, 
while American pig iron cannot be secured for less than 
72 yen. 

Despondency is the ruling note in steel circles as 
trade continues to fade. The usual brisk pre-winter 
business has not been forthcoming, due largely to the 
cramped financial situation among consumers. Usually 
a lively trade with the northern districts sets in at this 
time, in order that deliveries can be made while traffic 
is open, but as orders are continually growing scarcer, 
prices are declining and the market is weak. 

German importation, which is striving to obtain a 
foothold, is also a serious factor. A shipment of steel 
shapes is due the first of the year, and there are ru- 
mors of other orders. In addition, the Government 
works is about to dump holdings of about 90,000 tons, 
including 30,000 tons of commercial shapes, on the 
market. Under such conditions, domestic mills are suf- 
fering financially, and the year end may force them 
into serious difficulties. 

The market has been weak for several months. 
Quotations are as follows in yen per metric ton: 


Nov. 25 Dec. 8 
tound bars .. righ eugene 4.50 4.60 
Pint DATS ...sec- (saree ahee hae 4.50 4.70 
DOD eo cciGenurxeeucannnwee 4.50 4.70 
NN. d-o hichae a etnies eae abide aa 4.20 4.20 
POOR: ct dcnddehdesek biamwee 6.80 7.00 


Negotiations for the export of electrolytic copper to 
China have long since ceased entirely, but lately there 
has been an inquiry from Darien for 200 tons. The 
export price is said to be about 40 yen, c.i.f. Darien, 
and therefore only goods in bonded warehouses can be 
shipped, as the market price is now 43 yen or more. 

Importation of electrolytic copper has_ entirely 
ceased, and the stocks are decreasing slowly. For some 
time the Sumitomo Copper Mfg. Co. increased its out- 
put, but lately it has been forced to curtail operations. 
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be the second largest in the world, ranging immedia 
after the Assuan dam.” 

Specialization of Italian labor will bring great 
vantages to the large engineering and industrial en 
prises which are still to be achieved in the Ur 
States, he said. 


Antwerp, Lorraine producers quoting high prices. P 
ent prices, f.o.b. Antwerp, for basic steel, are: 


I 5's ai ed tai okie te arc oe ala 335 to 340 fr 
SN a's s/s salen a ae ea A 370 to 375 fr 

NE, Sade ra alin sire 6b le israeli aoe Nae 385 to 390 fr. 
RG EEE: KN cccs Keen wave kanes © 400 to 410 fr 


Rolled Products—The market, influenced by 
present inactivity of business and by the uncerta 
of future prices, due to the rise of raw products 
the scarcity of coke, is showing much hesitancy. J. 
are quoted 390 to 410 fr., delivered in Belgium, and 38° 
to 400 fr. f.o.b., Antwerp. Bars are weaker at 455 | 
160 fr. and also 470 to 475 fr., delivered; but for export, 
the price f.o.b., Antwerp, is hardly 450 to 455 fr. Rods 
are quoted at 565 to 575 fr., both inland and for export 
Small angles, 450 to 455 fr. inland and 435 to 440 
f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Sheets and Plates.—Notwithstanding rebates 
ceded by certain producers, heavy sheets remai! 
neglected. Medium sheets have perhaps slightly weak 
ened, but prices are on the whole upheld. Light sheets 
are very firm. Prices quoted are as follows, f.o.! 
Antwerp: 





Sheets (basic), 4 mm. and over.. 455 to 480 f1 
Sheets (basic), 2 to 3 mm....... 500 to 550 fr 
Sheets (basic), 1 to 1.8 mm...... 570 to 870 fr. 
Sheets (basic), 0.5 mm. ........ 950 to 975 fr 


With the decrease of supply, consumption tends to in 
crease, with the result that the copper market shows 
signs of improvement. According to investigations, 
the supply and demand of electrolytic copper were as 
follows in October: Output, 4710 tons; in stock, 8890 
tons; consumption, 6230 tons. 

Copper has been rather firm through the strong 
attitude of the main producers toward the market, 
which is now clear of all stocks except the normal few 
thousand tons in the hands of producers. Although a 
small supply of imported copper is still continuing fron 
the bonded warehouses, it does not greatly influence 
the copper market, because there is no arrival of new 
stocks to replenish the stocks. The recovery appears 
slow but it has been steady, and justifies hope of fur 
ther improvement. From 44 to 44.25 yen per 100 kin 
in Osaka compares favorably with the figures of some 
weeks ago. 

Of the bids submitted on a tonnage of copper for 
the Osaka Government Arsenal, the figure of the low- 
est bidder was yen 42.238, but it is rumored the bid was 
made without stock in hand. It is stated that the spec 
ulator who bid is in difficulties because the holders of 
stock under the present circumstances will not sell for 
less than 43.25 yen per 100 kin. The producers are 
firm, and they are not coming down below 44 yen. 


Favors Retaining Naval Ordnance Plant at 
Charleston 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—The naval ordnance plant 
at South Charleston, W. Va., already inoperative, should 
be retained for the reason that commercial firms having 
facilities for the manufacture of heavy armor cannot 
be expected to keep such plants ready for production, 
now that armored ship construction is at a standstill, 
and this plant will in a short time probably be the on!) 
one in the United States capable of making heavy 
armor. 

This is the suggestion made by a board to consider 
and make recommendations concerning the shore estao- 
lishment of the Navy. Rear Admiral Hugh Rodma? 
was a member of the board. The report to the Secre 
tary of the Navy has just been made public, The boaté 
also recommends that the naval ordnance plant, Bald- 
win, L. I., should be abandoned, its activities to 
moved to the powder factory, Indian Head, Md. 
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Radicals and the Steel Report 

THE IRON AGE of last week gave a number of 
summarizing extracts from the 475-page book of 
Marshall Olds, just published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, “Analysis of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment Report on the Steel Strike.” Mr. Olds, who 
is the author of “The High Cost of Strikes,” 
brought out by the same publishers in 1920, set 
out to find the truth about the steel strike report 
and those who wrote it and gathered the material 
for it. He had found ground for the belief, first, 
that some of those connected with the Interchurch 
World Movement, who were credited with in- 
dorsing the report, had since repudiated it or were 
convinced that the investigators who prepared it 
were prejudiced in favor of the strikers. He had 
reason to believe, second, that many of the state- 
ments in the report concerning conditions in the 
steel industry were inaccurate. In the third place, 
he had evidence of “radical” leanings of some 
members of the investigating commission, and 
particularly of “radical” associations and views 
of a number of the technical advisors and investi- 
gators who drafted the report. 

In great detail Mr. Olds sets forth the results 
of months of painstaking investigation on the 
three lines indicated above. In his evidence from 
within the Interchurch World Movement, he gives 
prominence to two statements. One is from Rev. 
Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee of the movement and acting 
chairman when the steel strike report was pre- 
pared. Dr. Foulkes says that “some of the investi- 
gators were not as unprejudiced as they should 
have been” and that ‘“‘personally representing one 
side of the controversy their testimony was there- 
fore liable to be discounted.” The other is from 
Stanley Went of the publicity department of the 
movement, original editor of the Interchurch Re- 
port on the Steel Strike. He says he is happy to 
give Mr. Olds what assistance he can, that the 
latter’s treatment of the subject in his book is 
moderate throughout, and that the prestige of the 
Interchurch World Movement was “used illegiti- 
mately in the dissemination as propaganda of this 
unfortunate steel report.” 

In last week’s IRON AGE a summation was given 
of the 380 pages or more which Mr. Olds devotes to 
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a thoroughgoing analysis of the alleged evidence, 
including affidavits by strikers and others, on which 
the main statements in the Interchurch report were 
based. In Part II Mr. Olds discusses the origin of 
the steel strike investigation and indicates by de- 
tails of his own far-reaching and patient inquiry 
what sort of men the leaders of the Interchurch 
World Movement employed to accuse the stee! in- 
dustry. 

Section after section of this recital tends to sup- 
port as completely as could be desired the charge 
originally made by THE IRON AGE, namely, that 
“the investigators set out to get material for an in- 
dictment of the steel manufacturers of the country, 
and did not permit themselves to come back without 
what they went to get. That it [the steel report 
was not a judicial investigation was made plain on 
page after page by innuendo, invective and unre- 
strained bitterness of a hired prosecutor.” 

Mr. Olds leaves no doubt in the minds of his 
readers as to the syndicalist beliefs and aims ot 
Foster, the leader of the strike. What the dail) 
press has recorded in the past year concerning 
Foster’s latest exploits is a complete refutation of 
the claim put out by the Interchurch investigators 
that Foster had abandoned his syndicalism. The 
radical leanings of the writers of the report are 
brought out in a recital of their activities in social- 
ist and kindred propaganda. 

Mr. Olds’s book, from the very considerable 
reading we have given it, seems to bear out the 
voucher for the author given by Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks in the foreword. It is not free from in- 
accuracies, but they are of minor significance. !! 
should have the very careful reading of the me! 
who backed the steel strike report with their names 
and their influence, and of thinking men in the 
great on-looking public to whom that report brought 
so distorted ard utterly unjust a view of conditions 
in the steel industry and of the aims of leading 
steel manufacturers. 

The steel strike report was a stupendous blunder. 
It may never be known how far it has set back the 
forward movement in the industry to which earnes! 
and progressive employers have given their best 
thought. Mr. Olds’s book should antidote some 
the harm that has been done. At least it should 
save the church from again being captured DY 
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al propagandists, and teach its leaders that in 
iture approach they may make to the solution 
justrial problems, their hands must be clean 
heir motives above reproach, 


selective Immigration 


‘epresentatives of iron and steel companies 
appeared last week before the House Com- 

ee on Immigration at Washington made a 
ig presentation of the attitude of manufac- 

rs in regard to immigration. Some news- 
ers of prominence have made most unjust 
esentations in regard to the attitude of steel 
ifacturers, declaring that they wanted to open 
vide the doors for all kinds of immigrants, so 
types of foreigners could be 
rought here, used for a time in steel works and 
lls, and then, as soon as they acquired a little 
ntelligence, cast out, in order to bring in more 
the ignorant and vicious classes from southern 


the worst 


murope. 

[he statements made by those who appeared 
efore the House Committee show an intelligent, 
progressive and patriotic attitude. That of J. M. 
Larkin, assistant to the president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., was particularly arresting. Mr. 
Larkin showed that 5000 additional employees are 
needed for completely manning the present rate of 
Bethlehem operations. Labor shortage has caused 
the company to suspend needed construction work 
and has crippled production to some extent. He 
explained how, if business continues to expand as 
indicated at present, 15,000 more men will be 
eeded, so that the entire labor requirements for 

s year will be 20,000 additional workers. 

These are cold facts, but when Mr. Larkin went 

) explain what is being done in carrying out 
abor policy of the company, there was posi- 
proof of interest in the men. It was shown 
their comfort and safety are contributed to 
sufety devices, an efficient and humanely ad- 
nistered employment department, good housing 
transportation conditions, relief in case of 
kness and death, and conscientious efforts to 
preve accidents and sickness. It was also 
ight out that wage payments are based upon 
recognize employment efficiency, and that 
‘here is a complete conference system through 
ted representatives of the employees for the 
‘sion and adjustment of conditions under 
the employees have to work. These meas- 
ertainly do not indicate that the company 
‘esires to cater to the lower classes and keep them 
Lf 


hry 





‘ 


\nother point made by Mr. Larkin related to 
tion, and may well be considered an answer 
arge that steel companies wish to prevent 

es from acquiring education and American 

p ‘Ceals, He said that not ony is there a complete ap- 
*iticeship system affording systematic instruc- 
also educational classes for people of 

rth to assist them to become naturalized 

fied for advanced positions. Finally and 
/Matically, Mr. Larkin declared that he did not 
‘Yocate wholesale admission of aliens, and be- 
entirely possible to regulate the supply 
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as to both numbers and quality, basing the regu- 
lations upon industry’s needs rather than on fixed 
percentages. 

The position taken by the Bethlehem company 
represents, we believe, the sentiment of the en- 
tire iron and steel industry. It is recognized that 
the solution of the problems of selective immigra- 
tion is not an-easy one, but there is substantial 
agreement on the main principles involved. Not 
a particle of evidence that the manufacturers 
wish to lower the average citizenship of the coun- 
try has been brought forward, but the testimony 
is overwhelming that they wish to elevate the 
standard by admitting only desirable immigrants 
in numbers sufficient to meet the demands of in- 
dustry. More and better immigrants are urgently 
needed. 


Dealing with Absenteeism 


Both annoying and costly is the amount of ab- 
senteeism among shop employees that develops in 
That much of it is 
unnecessary appears in the wide variation in idle 
hours as between good times and bad times. 

A striking example is the experience of a large 
New England firm which today, operating on a 
50 per cent basis of production, has an absentee 
factor of 2 per cent, whereas in 1919, operating at 
full capacity, the factor was 8 per cent. The 
workers average high in required skill, and in- 
clude hundreds of expert mechanics and other 
specialists. The plant is modern in every respect, 
with the best hygienic conditions. At a time when 
the faithful performance of every worker was 
most needed, 8 out of every 100 on an average 
were absent, with a total of 8000 idle hours a week. 
While it is true that a known factor such as this 
can be provided against in part by maintaining an 
excess of working force, yet this is always un- 
satisfactory and costly. 

In combating unnecessary absence, the com- 
pany referred to has made its record of causes as 
complete as possible. Broadly three classes are 
recognized: absence resulting from an accident 
which for the time has incapacitated the employee 
for work, absence resulting from illness, and a 
third class which is labeled “personal.” The pres- 
ent-day 2 per cent in the case in point represents 
accidents, honest illness and that side of “per- 
sonal” which may be considered unavoidable, such 
as serious illness in the family, or bereavement, 
or other equally valid cause. Perhaps in com- 
paring 1919 and 1923 allowance should be made 
for the slightly higher accident rate which gener- 
ally comes with rushed production. But it is fair 
to presume that four years ago five or six per- 
sons out of every 100 were absent from their jobs 
simply because they preferred to do something 
else—to go fishing or out of town, to work in the 
garden or tinker the family automobile—and they 
felt that they could take time off without jeopardiz- 
ing their jobs, labor being scarce, and even if 
absence brought dismissal another job could easily 
be found. In this general connection malingerers 
must be taken into account—those who “play sick” 
after they have fully recovered from an injury, 


periods of good business. 
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preferring accident compensation and idleness to 
labor. But ‘this factor has grown smaller as the 
administration of compensation has become more 
efficient. 

The best corrective of absenteeism so far dis- 
covered is a system of following up those who are 
out, to ascertain their reasons. Under ordinary 
circumstances a man thinks twice before taking 
time off without good reason, if he knows that the 
facts will come to the attention of his employer. 
Also, many times when an absentee has good rea- 
son, the situation can be helped to his satisfac- 
tion, as for example where there is sickness at 
home and a district nurse can be secured on the 
initiative of the shop management. Many plants 
have such a follow-up or “tracer” system. In the 
case of the company whose experience is cited, it 
was working at a high degree of efficiency in 
1919, when absenteeism reached 8 per cent. It is 
fair to assume that without it the rate would have 
beer~higher, perhaps a good deal higher, since 
men and women would have found it easier, feel- 
ing prosperous financially, to yield to the lure of 
pleasure. 


By-Product Coking for the Public 

In the annual review number of THE IRON AGE, 
Jan. 4, 1923, there was given a complete list of 
all the by-product coke ovens in the United States, 
built and building. The total number of retorts 
is 11,931, the sum of the individual ratings being 
a carbonizing capacity of 65,380,200 net tons of 
coal in a year, producing 47,869,000 net tons of 
( oke, 

A scrutiny of this list now shows that 82.5 per 
cent of this capacity is owned directly by blast 
furnace interests. Of the remaining 17.5 per cent 
there is a little partial ownership, less than con- 
trol, by furnace interests, while there is some 
capacity that was installed with the full expecta- 
tion that the coke produced would be purchased 
by furnace interests. Finally, some of the pro- 
ducers definitely count upon selling coke to iron 
foundries. The small balance is for general con- 
sumption. 

The producers of by-product coke who operate 
blast furnaces do not sell coke as a rule. They 
sell breeze, and occasionally they may sell coke of 
regular furnace quality, but the entire essence and 
purpose of the installation is to produce coke for 
blast furnace use. Those who may be called, for 
distinction, the “merchant” producers of by- 
product coke, sell some for blast furnace use. 
Thus while the count as to ownership shows 82.5 
per cent consumer production and 17.5 per cent 
merchant production, the actual fact is that fully 
85 per cent of the by-product ovens rest directly 
upon blast furnace consumption and not more 
than 15 per cent rests upon public consumption. 
As to gas, few of the furnace-owned ovens sell it 
to the public, the usual thing being for the gas to 
be consumed in attendant steel works. 

From the viewpoint of physical efficiency this 
alinement is, as a matter of fact, very peculiar. 
Essentially, the by-product oven is an apparatus 
that should operate continuously. Blast furnace 
operations, on the contrary, are highly intermit- 
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tent in character. Less than half as much 
iron was made in 1921 as in 1920. In 1916 

thirds more was made than in 1914. With 
conceptions drawn from observation, it is ha 
fanciful to assert that an ordinary man w 
judge that the worst place to put by-product . 
ovens is next to a blast furnace. The deman 
coke and gas of the domestic user and of pu 
utilities is vastly more constant than is the 
mand of the blast furnace. 

Of course there is a reason for this 85-15 
portion. There is no physical reason, but rate: 
the reverse. The reason is financial. The 
interests had not a perfect market but a fair 1 
ket for the coke and gas, in their own consum 
tion, and the few purely furnace interests that 
installed by-product ovens had such a market in 
coke though not in gas. The market was not good, 
being intermittent in character, but it wa 
known market. The construction could be financed 
on account of the backing these producers had 
their existing properties. 

When pig iron production is at a low rate 
by-product coke loses less than beehive coke. 
When it is at a high rate much beehive coke must 
be used. Thus there is no definite proportion, and 
one may take it that as matters now stand from 
65 to 80 per cent of the coke used in blast fur- 
naces will be by-product. From the furnace view- 
point the work of building by-product coke ovens 
is nearly completed. 

From the standpoint of general utility, con- 
sidering that we may mine 500,000,000 to 600,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal in a year and can 
carbonize in by-product ovens only 65,000,000 tons 
theoretically, and only 80 or 85 per cent as much 
practically, the work has only begun. The 
economy in the process should be greater with the 
steady consumer, still to be provided for, than 
with the irregular consumer who has adopted the 


practice. 


An outstanding feature of the major non-fer- 
rous metal market in 1922 was the uniformly 
strong position of lead. Both prices and consump- 
tion tended steadily upward. At the opening of 
the year 4.70 cents per pound, New York, was the 
price and as high as 7.35 cents was realized in 
December, with 7.25 cents as the market at the 
vear’s end. The 1912 and 1913 maximum was 
5.06 cents, and the averages for the two years 
were 4.47 cents and 4.40 cents. In consumption, 
last year was one of the most prosperous, a large 
demand coming from cable, paint and storage bat- 
tery sources. The vast amount of building ex 
plains the paint demand and the prosperity of the 
automobile industry accounts for the larger us¢ 
of batteries. The consumption of lead by the bat 
tery industry is very large, lead in plates being 4 
chief essential. Not only has the larger use of 
automobiles and trucks contributed to this de 
mand, but the expansion in lighting systems for 
passenger cars and also the need of large bat 
teries for the dial telephone systems. The ¢o™ 
servative price policy of the large producers in the 
past year has contributed, without doubt, to the 
widening of their market, so that among the no 
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metals the position of lead is generally 
-ed as one of conspicuous strength. 


impressive list of alloys, principally non- 
_has been made public by the American So- 
for Testing Materials as part of the work of 
its committees. That they number about 
me with only slight variations in composi- 
E a revelation. The success of the compara- 
recent attempts to make corrosion and heat- 
ng alloys appears from the fact that these 
number about 125, and several of the newer 
. wre not mentioned. Adding the large number 
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» ENGINEERING COUNCIL MEETS 


Investigation Similar to That of Waste and Two 
b Shift Day to Be Undertaken 


aste report and the report on the two-shift 
ntinuous industry were characterized as two 
¢ accomplishments of world importance by 
a Mortimer E. Cooley of the University of Michi- 
is address to the American Engineering Coun- 


S Federated American Engineering Societies 
x nnual meeting of the council held in Washing- 
3 11 and 12. 

Es :wo-shift report is available in printed form 
2 | the committee which prepared it has been formally 
E irged by the executive board of the council. A 
e. lertaking of similar magnitude was likely to 
E. t in motion in the near future, it was announced. 
ay [he report of the executive secretary, L. W. Wallace, 


vas re-elected by the executive board, showed that 
ieral legislation in which the Federation through the 
secretary has taken an active interest in- 
the Sterling-Lehlbach bill, topographic mapping, 
national hydraulic laboratory, and revision of 
r laws. 
uncil adopted the report of its patents com- 
juesting “that a joint commission be ap- 
y the Senate and House of Representatives 
rate the needs of the patent office, both as to 
ind physical equipment and that it be re- 
report at an early date, so that the present 
Congress may take appropriate action.” 
Cooley was unanimously re-elected president 
il for 1923. J. Parke Channing and Calvert 
New York; Philip N. Moore, St. Louis; 
‘. Williams, Grand Rapids, Mich., were elected 
and H. E. Howe of Washington was 
easurer, 
t meeting of the executive board will be held 
ti, in the last half of March, the exact date 
ater, 


Machine Tools to Be Subject of Meeting 


tools will be the subject of a meeting to 
. 27 at the Engineers Club, Philadelphia, 
int auspices of the Engineers Club of that 
ne Philadelphia sections of the American 
Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Electrical Engineers. 
‘utters, the influence of differences in design 
nsumption and capacity, will be the subject 
s by James A. Hall, associate professor of 
engineering, Brown University, and Benja- 
ives, milling machine engineer, Brown & 
Co. The design and manufacture of large 
s will be presented by George H. Benzon, 
, William Sellers Co., at the same session. 
tory of the machine tool and its effect on 
civilization will be outlined by Dean Dexter 
Cornell University, at the evening session. 
i Brul, general manager, National Machine 
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of alloy steels to this list raises the question at once 
whether we are not coming rapidly into the alloy 
age. Many of the great strides of recent years, as 
in the automobile and airplane industries, are due 
primarily to alloys. There have been distinct 
changes in some industrial operations, particularly 
chemical, from the use of alloys. Many of these 
pronounced developments would not have been pos- 
sible except for the perfection of the electric fur- 
nace and the art of heat treatment. The high tem- 
perature units in particular have made possible 
many special alloys, and only through heat treat- 
ment have a large number of steel and non-ferrous 
alloys been brought to their highest usefulness. 


Tool Builders’ Association, will address the meeting on 
“Some Features of the Economic Situation of the Ma 
chine Tool Industry.” 

John Lyle Harrington, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, will address the eve 


ing session. 


Labor Shortage Discussed 


BUFFALO, Jan. 16.—Representatives of industrial and 
technical education held meetings in the Buffalo State 
Normal School, Jan. 12, for the purpose of discussing 
remedies for the shortage of skilled workers in various 
industries, and considered proposals for remedial meas- 
ures. Training apprentices was one of the topics of 
the conference which was attended by representatives 
of employers and labor. The proposed bill authorizes 
the State Department of Education to appoint commit- 
tees representing the various trades and crafts to set 
up reasonable and desirable standards for apprentice 
training and to inspect the apprentice training main- 
tained by an employer upon such employer’s request 
and, if found satisfactory, to approve the apprentic 
course. 


Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 


The Chicago Foundrymen’s Club at a meeting at the 
City Club, Chicago, Jan. 13, elected the following offi- 
cers for 1923: President, George E. Carlin, Carlin 
Foundry & Machine Co., La Porte, Ind.; vice-president, 
A. W. Gregg, Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ind.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, George H. Manlove, Penton Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago; directors, Alex Dapogny, Chicago 
Steel Foundry, Chicago; E. A. Grindle, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago; C. B. Sherwin, Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Co., North Chicago, Ill.; C. B. Carter, 
Alloys Foundry Co., Chicago. 


Cost of Living Higher 


Figures of the National Industrial Conference Board 
show an increase of 1.8 per cent in the cost of living 
in November as compared with July. The November 
figure is 58.4 per cent above the cost for July, 1914. 
It is, however, 22.5 per cent lower than in July, 1920, 
when the cost of living for the United States reached 
its peak. Fuel and light, 86 per cent above July, 1914, 
is actually 12 per cent higher than in July, 1920, at the 
peak of living costs. Rents are. now 67 per cent above 
July, 1914; clothing is 60 per cent above July, 1914; 
food is 45 per cent higher than before the war. 


Following the recent purchase by the Western Elec- 
tric Co. from Joseph P. Day of a 35-acre tract on 
Kearny Meadows in New Jersey, it was announced that 
construction will be commenced at once on a new unit 
where telephone cable will be manufactured. Opera- 
tions in the new plant will be designed to supplement 
those now carried on at the Hawthorne plant in Chi- 
cago. 
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Mills Well Sold on Heavy Products for 
First Quarter 


Activity in Plates and Other Products—New 
England Embargoes a Factor 


Steel companies are becoming so well sold up 
for the first quarter of the year that they are 
naming higher prices on what they have left for 
that delivery, particularly on plates, structural 
shapes and bars, and are selling sparingiy. This 
policy has become more general in the past week. 

Manufacturing consumers of steel in various 
lines have been increasing their production schedules 
and in view of stiffening prices and slow deliveries 
are seeking to place new orders. Thus both buyers 
and sellers are contributing to a stronger market. 

The rate of operations in the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown districts has gone as high as 85 per 
cent in some cases, and the Bellaire plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is to come in this week. 

In the East a disturbing factor is the sweeping 
New England embargo which limits ingoing ship- 
ments to food and coal. The snowfall in that section 
has been twice the normal, whereas the Central 
West, the heart of the steel industry, has been un- 
usually free of snow—a condition most fortunate in 
view of present heavy demands upon capacity. 
Nearly ail independent producers of plates, shapes 
and bars have advanced to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, and 
the Carnegie Steel Co. has gone to that figure on 
plates and shapes. The buyiny of plates has been 
particularly heavy, and some makers are asking 
from $3 to $5 a ton above the 2c. level. 

At Chicago additional oil tank work has come 
up that will take 30,000 to 45,000 tons of plates. Ai 
Pittsburgh 26 steel barges have been let requiring 
1200 tons of steel, largely plates. At Philadelphia 
the week’s plate business included 4000 to 5000 ton: 
for the Baldwin works, 3000 tons for the Penn- 
svivania Railroad and 3000 tons for the Reading. 

Pittsburgh mills have had heavy specifications 
from the automobile industry. Other sources that 
have been heard from this week are the agricul 
tural works, which are now planning a 50 per cent 
operation, the builders of tanks and barges, who 
have taken some good orders; also the builders of 
steam shovels and cranes, who are now manufactur 
ing for stock, anticipating increased demand in the 
spring. Also the smaller railroad equipment manu 
facturers have been particularly active in securing 
steel supplies. 

Large expectations of house building are seen 
in the effort of distributers of merchant pipe to 
enter orders which in some cases represent twice 
their average allotments. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. in the face of 
labor shortage has worked up to a 77 per cent opera- 
tion, but is still rationing its output in view of 
heavy commitments. 

Available supplies of semi-finished steel do noi 
meet the current demand, and prices are advancing. 
An unusual inquiry is for 5000 to 10,000 tons of 
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MORE PRICE ADVANCES 


billets for the Steel Corporation’s plant at Pen 
Pa. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, y 
some weeks ago was credited with buying 200,000 
boxes of tin plate abroad, is now in the market 
for upward of 400,000 boxes, some of it for the 
second quarter and the remainder for the second - 
half of the year. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed with the 
3aldwin and its own Altoona works 225 locomotives 
and is to buy 75 more. Other roads are inquiring 
for 93. 

December bookings of fabricated steel work. 
the Bureau of the Census finds, were 20 per cent 
greater than those of November. The tota! for 
last year, 1,929,400 tons, is one-sixth greater thar 
the war demand for either 1915 or 1916, and 
highest on record. 

The movement of pig iron has been greatly re- 
tarded by embargoes due to heavy snows, particu- 
larly in New England. Pig iron prices are well 
maintained, barring some slight shading at Pitts- 
burgh and in southern Ohio. For second quarter 
delivery, Southern iron has sold at $24, an advance 
of $1 over the first quarter price, and some furnaces 
are asking $25. 

Not enough time has elapsed to disc'ose what 
effect the occupation of the Ruhr Valley by th 
French will have on the pig iron market. Some re- 
ports indicate that the movement from Belgiun 
France and Germany to other countries will be 
tarded for a time at least, making it possible to ex 
port from the United States. One exporter is re- 
ceiving bids on 2000 tons of foundry grades f 
shipment to Chile. In steel products German 
been for some time so small a figure in markets 
to which American steel chiefly goes that the 
vestment of Ruhr works does not signify great!) 

Ferromanganese, which was advanced $2.50 last 
week, is now up $5 more, or to $107.50 at seabo: 
In view of the rapid rise of British makers’ 
costs ferromanganese is likely to go higher. 

The eastern Pennsylvania scrap market, W!! 
New England supplies cut off, has gone $1 to * 
higher. 


Pittsburgh 
Many Mills Withdraw from Market— Fi 


ished Material Trend Upward 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 16.—Mills in this district 
become so well sold up for the first quarter on the hea 
tonnage vroducts that they have either withdrawn !! 
the market or are naming higher prices. Indepence! 
mills still open for business are generally quoting 2.1" 
base Pittsburgh, on plates, shapes and bars, and in ‘)® 
move there has been partial acquiescence by the — 
negie Steel Co., which while holding at 2c. base, © 
bars, has gone to the 2.10c. for plates and shapes 

As pointed out in THE IRON AGE last week, 
Carnegie Steel Co. has been a prime beneficiar) - = 
railroad orders which have recently been placed / 
Eastern lines, and in the past week it has rece!” 
heavy specifications from the automotive industry. 
action in raising prices of plates and shapes undoubted” 
is based upon its sold up condition, evidence of w™ 
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AC i f Pri i 
» : 
omparison Oo rices (3) Be 
' : 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous i 
: ? 
| 
For Early Delivery ; 
: 
a rs. Jan. 18, Jan. 11, Dec. 19, Jan. 17, ip 
: ron, Jan. 18, Jan. 11, Dec. 19, Jan. 17, Sheets, Nails and Wi e, 1923 1923 1922 1922 ” 
a : Ton: 1923 1923 1932 1922 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cénts Cents 
2): < Philadelphiaf..... $29.76 $29.76 $28.76 $21.34 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.00 
Valley furnacet.... 27.00 27.00 25.00 19.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.35 35 4.35 1.00 
Southern, Cin’tit... 27.05 27.05 27.05 20.50 r= my ro Regen Gh ety a wae pie 
Birmingham, Ala.¢. 23.00 23.00 23.00 16.00 Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 
sundry, Chicago*.. 29.00 29.00 28.00 19.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.70 2.70 2 70 2 50 
del’d, eastern Pa... 28.00 28.00 H 50 7 25 Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.25 
Valley furnace..... 26.00 26.00 24.25 8.25 belies a ae > ote » oF © ¢f e¢ 4 
Bessemer, del. P’gh 29.27 29.27 29.27 21.46 ee ee Geer ae o.  ’s adn en ee ee 
Chicago* ..... 29.00 29.00 28.00 19.00 Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 = $4.75 
ble, Valley ....... 27.00 27.00 26.00 19.50 
e forge, Pittsburgh... 28.27 28.27 26.27 20.96 P 
4 3 charcoal, Chicago... 33.15 33.15 338.15 31.50 Old Material, . 
inganese, del’d...107.50 102.50 100.00 60.00 Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago $27.00 $27.00 $24.00 $15.50 
Rails, Billets, ete., Carwheels, Philadelphia 23.00 21.00 20.00 16.50 
ons Heavy steel scrap, P’gh - 22.00 22.00 20.00 14.50 
‘is, heavy, at mill,.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 20.00 19.00 16.50 11.50 
lets, Pittsburgh...37-50 36.50 36.50 28.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go.. 19.25 19.00 17.50 11.50 
ets, Pittsburgh... 37.50 37.50 36.50 28.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 23.00 23.00 ».50 16.50 
4 et bars, P’gh..... 37.50 37.50 36.50 29.00 No. 1 cast, Philadeip! 23.00 23 20.0 3.50 
: billets base, P’gh 43.00 43.00 41.50 32.00 No. I cast, Philadelphia $5.00 «25.08 830.08 2S 
ets, Phila........ 43.67 42.17 43.17 33.74 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 21.50 21.50 = =20.00 = 13.00 
, Vire rods, Pittsburgh..... 47.50 47.50 45.00 36.00 No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila 23.00 21.50 19.00 14.50 
b Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. wrot.. Ch’go(net) 18.00 18.00 1 : 10.50 
r o gp steel, P’gh, Ib... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 . 7 7 ‘ 
Se ere 2.15 2.15 2.10 1.50 
: Coke, Connellsville, 
Finished Iron and Steel, Per Net Ton at Oven 
» Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents Furnace coke, prompt SS8.00 $7.7 $7.00 $2.7 
Philadelphia... 2.325 2.325 2.275 1.81 Foundry coke, prompt 8.50 8.50 8.00 3.75 re 
CHIGEROs ass e es 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.60 a 
! Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 i 
re, CRICREO. 1.0 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.60 Metals 
bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.3 1.88 , : é oe 
plates, Pittsburgh.... 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.50 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents ont 
plates, Chicago..... 2.30 2.30 2.30 1.60 Lake copper, New York 14.87% 14.75 14.50 13.87% 
plates, New York.... 2-44 2.34 2.29 1.83 Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.50 14.54 14.37% 13.62! : 
Pittsburgh ....... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.50 es : ha > _ ; ne 
ne, CHIR cccsicwens 2.20 2.20 2.20 1.60 Zine, St. Louis ae wenn cone 68 ; 
Now Yorc.icu.s. 2.44 2.34 2.34 1.88 Zine, New York 7.22% 7 7.35 12% 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.75 2.75 2.7 2.00 Lead, St. Louis 7.7% 7 6.87 1.40 
F ead, Ne York TO 7.5 7.25 1.70 
Tr) iverage switching charge for delivery to foundries in - a a 7 N ' ‘ ain © , ) 
) district is 6lc. per ton. Tin (Straits) oe York : > oe abe Te oe 
2 ; 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic). N. ¥ 6.75 6. t ) 4.4 
in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not n y ap export busine . 
Composite Price, Jan. 16, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.474c. Per Lb. 
s of steel bars, ( Jar , 192 ». 4460 
lates, plain wire, ’ De 19 ’ 2.439 . 
rails, black pipe : { Jar 17, 1922 2.062¢ ‘8 
f ) These products constitute 88 per cent of the l0-year pre-w iverage L.689 ‘ 
United States output of finished steel «he 
Composite Price, Jan. 16, 1923, Pig Iron, $26.63 Per Gross Ton 
of basic and foundry ) ( Jar », 19 $26.63 
being Valley quotation, Dec. 19, 1922 25.42 : 
n average of Chicago, i Jan. 17, 1922 18.52 
d Birmingham ) 10-year pre-war average 15.72 (ee) 
the fact that demands upon the independents, transactions of the week shave disclosed that on round ‘ 
rly for plates, have assumed high proportions lots of foundry iron the market is not above $27, ; 
I , ; : ’ 
lhe smaller railroad equipment manufacturers Valley Furnace, as against $28 asked and obtained for 
particularly active in their search for sup- single carloads. ig 
there also has been a lively inquiry from the The scrap market is very firm, but this is in sym- ‘idl 
f tanks and barges. The trend of prices of pathy with outside markets, since local melters still are oe 
cts generally is upward, and the common jnactive. There is a slightly steadier market in coke and 
second quarter business will command ad- coal than a week ago, since there has been a partial Fe 
current levels. The American Sheet & Tin  yevival of demand for domestic use and industries are 
; bound by its announcement of last fall to accumulating reserve supplies against winter shortages. iy 
; on sheets for the first half of this year, Ajthough complaints are common of a shortage of labor, i 
endent manufacturers have not sold beyond jt is noted that plant operations here and in nearby i 
| as they are now very well filled up for the districts hold up to the recent rate. The Carnegie ane 
arter, they are expected to announce higher Stee] Co. will have both of its Bellaire, Ohio, blast fur- ‘ae 
they open books for second quarter ton- aces in operation by the end of the week, bringing its ig 
s a persistent report that the American active furnaces to 45 out of a total of 59. The Republic Rs 
S & Wir ’ ‘ : 7 > : , , . ; 
Wire Co. is planning to soon follow the ad- [ron & Steel Co., Youngstown, will put on another fur- : 
ntly named by independent producers of nace as soon as supplies of coke are available. Phe 
The development of an extremely active : : ‘ . 
‘ipe, with distributors endeavoring to enter Pig Iron.—If there is a definite tendency to prices i e 
much as twice their average allotments, here, it is downward. With important ‘melters well cov- | 
; be based on expectations of higher prices. ered against their requirements for the next few months, ie 
3 ipplies of semi-finished steel are insufficient the inquiry is almost entirely from the small users and é 
i rre lemands and prices exhibit marked firm- the appearance of a few fair sized inquiries has pro- 
H - enough business is being done in pig iron duced a slight modification of the extreme price ideas % 


esta iny definite change in pig iron prices, but of some producers. By way of example, it can be stated 
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that on a recent inquiry for about 1000 tons of foundry 
iron, some of the Valley furnaces went to $27 for No. 2 
grade and are even said to have named that price on 
No. 2X grade. Even that price, however, did not se- 
cure the order, which went to an outside point, with a 
freight rate 75c. per ton over tbe rate from the Valley 
to destination. We note a couple of sales of Bessemer 
iron, each of 500 tons, at $27.50, Valley furnace, the 
same price which has ruled for several weeks. Absence 

business makes it hard to clearly define the market 
on basie iron, but it is believed that a sizable tonnage 


would bring out a lower price than $26, which is the 


minimum quotation of producers. 








We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.77 per gross tor 

Basic Su ; . .$26.00 to $27.00 

Bessemer .. pate ne 27.50 

Gray forge re 26.50 to 27.50 

No. 2 foundry.. seccece wt.00 CO B8.00 

No. 3 foundry s ip ral dis --- 26.50to 27.50 

Malleable re et veel 27.00 to 28.00 

Low phosphorus, copper free. . 85.00to 36.00 


Ferroalloys.—The advance to $102.50 Atlantic sea- 
board for 80 per cent ferromanganese had hardly set 
before British producers made another advance, this 
time of $5 a ton to a basis of $107.50, and domestic 
producers have followed the change, which became ef- 
fective Jan. 11. Only a few hundred tons were sold 
at $102.50 seaboard, as most users in this territory 
filled up at $100 and only a few deals were pending 
when the latest increase was announced. It is claimed 
that costs abroad are increasing and the fear that 
French occupation of German soil may cause trouble 
also is believed to be a factor in the advance. In- 
terest in other ferroalloys is low, as consumers are 
covered against their requirements for some time 
ahead and with producers well filled up there is no 
pressure for supplies or for orders. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation this week will take off 
one of its Aliquippa furnaces now making iron and 
put it on ferromanganese. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $100 fur 


ice, $107.50 seaboard, or $112.29 delivered Pittsburg! 
listrict for domestic or British, and 76 to 80 per cent 
German at $67 c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard. Average 20 per 
ent spiegeleisen, $33 to $35, furnace; 16 to 19 per 
ent, $32 to $34 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, 
$82.50 to $85, delivered. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 


.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as 
follows: 10 per cent, $44.50; 11 per cent, $47.80; 12 


per cent, $51.10: 13 per cent, $55.10; 14 per cent, 
$60.10: silvery iron, 6 per cent, $33; 7 per cent, $34 

per cent, $35.50; 9 per cent, $37.50; 10 per cent 
$39.50: 11 per cent, $42; 12 per cent, $44.50; 13 per 
cent, $47 The present freight rate from Jackso! 
and New Straitsville into the Pittsburgh district i 
$3.66 per gross ton 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Those in need of 
tonnages for delivery over the next 60 to 90 days are 
having much trouble in placing them, because makers 
are so well sold up. Business suffers from that fact 
more than from a lack of demand. The American Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, wants 10,000 tons of sheet bars for 
shipment in equal amounts for the next five months. 
The National Tube Co. still is in the market for Bes- 
semer billets, or will take Bessemer skelp for lap 
welded pipe. It is doubtful whether billets, sheet bars 
or slabs can be bought at less than $37.50, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, while those makers who can take busi 
ness and assure deliveries, generally are asking $38.50. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth 
billets, $37.50 to $38.50; 2 x 2-in. billets, $37.50 to 


$39.50: Bessemer sheet bars, $37.50 to $38.50; oper 
hearth sheet bars, $37.50 to $38.50; slabs, $37.50 to 


$38.50: forging billets, ordinary carbons, $43 to 
$47.50, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown mills 


Wire Rods.—Business is restricted by the scarcity 
of supplies, most makers being committed against pro- 
duction over the first quarter of the year and at the 
moment production does not exceed specifications. 
Such tonnages as are becoming available usually are 
sold without much trouble at $47.50 base, but the com- 
mon asking price is $50 and that price is occasionally 
obtained from a buyer who is in need of early sup- 
plies. 

We quote No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods, 
$47.50 to $50; chain rods, $47.50 to $50; rivet bolts 
and other rods of that character, $47.50 to $50; screw 
stock rods, $52.50 to $55 per gross ton f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown. Carbon rods command $3 per 
ton over base for 0.20 to 0.40 carbon; $5 over base 
for 0.41 to 0.55 carbon; $7.50 over base for 0.56 to 


0.75 carbon and $10 over base for over 0.75 carbon; 
acid rods, $15 over base. 
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Plates.—Mills here and in nearby districts }: 
have been getting heavy orders and demand sti 
very brisk in connection with railroad cars, tanks 
barges. Independent mills have generally advanc: 
2.10c. base, Pittsburgh, and on unattractive tonnag: 
least one maker is up to 2.25c. The American Bi 
Co. has taken 20 steel barges for the Pittsburgh 
Co. and six for the J. K. Davison & Brothers, |] 
burgh, the 26 barges involving 4200 tons of steel, m 
plates. Prices are given on page 251. 

Structural Material.—Structural business in thi 
mediate district still is of very moderate proport 
but local fabricators are figuring on a large numb: 
inquiries and between the protection given ag 
these inquiries and actual orders from outside po 
the mills here are pretty heavily committed and 
seeking advances on strictly new business. Practi 
all mills now are quoting 2.10c., Pittsburgh, and 2 
pears to be passing as the regular quotation. P 
are given on page 251. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
holding at 2c. base, Pittsburgh, for both soft and har 
steel bars and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporat 
has not formally abandoned this quotation, but 
producers open for business now are quoting 2.10c. 

For reasonably early delivery, 2.10c. is probably 
low as any business now can be placed. Iron bars ar 
firm and unchanged. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2c 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 2c. base: ra 
steel reinforcing bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; refined iron bar 
2.60c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—Talk of a serious shortage 
ginning to be heard and there seems to be some grour 
for such a possibility in view of the fact that order 
still are flowing in freely and present obligations are of 
size that will tax capacity of the mills for at least 6 
days. Moreover, it is several years since the n 
faced the spring requirements with such a small stoc! 
of the various products. One maker, who a year ag 
had more than 300,000 kegs of nails in stock, is 
starting this year with less than 1 per cent of tl 
total and this is typical of other makers. Consumpt 
has been absorbing production for some time and it has 
been impossible for makers to accumulate any sur 
plus stocks against the spring demands. Small sales 
of nails have been made for early delivery at $2.80 per 
keg base. On spring wire 3.35c., base, now is minimum 
Some makers hesitate to adopt the extra of 15c. per 
100 lb. to jobbers on annealed wire, in the fear that 
with the advent of normal conditions it could not 
maintained. Prices are given on page 251. 

Steel Rails—Makers of new steel light rails h: 
sufficient business on their books to be indifferent about 
additional orders except at the full price of 2.1dc., 
base, and we regard the market as firm at that figure, 
though current demands are moderate. Light rails, 
rolled from old standard sections, still are available 
2c., base, and this may account for the lack of © 
activity in new steel rails. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 


steel, 2.15c. base; rolled from old rails, 2c. bas¢ 

standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill for Bessemer 

and open-hearth sections. 

Rivets—Makers report buyers to be specifying 
freely and it is claimed that no price concessions hav‘ 
been necessary to obtain the orders. Prices and dis- 
counts are given on page 251. 





a 





' 
ies 


Hot-Rolled Flats—A price above 2.75c. base a 
not yet find much support in sales. As high as 2.90¢. 
is quoted and is obtained on small lots, and occasion 
ally on a good sized tonnage of narrow light gage ™4 
terial, for which the competition is not very sharp, 
since a number of the mills are not for such materia 
Specifications are coming along with much greatel 
freedom now than was the case a few weeks ago. Prices 
are given on page 251. 

Cold-Rolled Strips——Makers are well obligate’ 
specifications against orders are coming along freely 
and the market is firm at 4.50c. base, Pittsburg». 

Bolts and Nuts.—Makers in this district are ¥™ 
supplied with orders and report that specifications are 
coming forward in satisfactory fashion. As partial ex 
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‘this condition, however, it is admitted that 
uyers have had price inducements of as much 
r cent beyond the regular discount. Quoted 
; are given on page 251. 
Skelp—Pipe skelp of the ordinary sizes and 
ll can be placed at 2c., for either grooved or 


~ 
I 


but on narrow stock, particularly of light 
: boiler tubes, makers are asking 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
of rt some sales at those figures for early deliv- 
e . Tyler Tube & Pipe Co. is in the market for 
of boiler tube skelp and the National Tube 
- eeking Bessemer skelp for lap welded pipe. 
b id-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—There is no 

prices, the market still being quotable at 
; ise, Pittsburgh. There is renewed talk, how- 
F. * an advance, due to the fact that most of the 
’ lent makers of hot-rolled bars lately have gone 
base. Tonnage offered makers is large, but 
P omplaint that some of it is undesirable be- 
Be many different sizes are included in the indi- 
quiries. Ground shafting is firm and un- 

i at 2.90c. base, f.o.b. mill, for carload lots. 


sheets.—Bookings of independent producers show 
iable falling away and probably it is no exag- 
to state that these interests now are pretty 
ivated against first quarter production. The 
nterest for some time has been sold out for 
od and probably has a fair amount of second 
F yusiness since its prices run for the first half 
‘ year instead of for the first quarter as with 
pendents. It is generally expected that the lat- 
isk higher prices for second quarter tonnages; 


me of them are asking 2.60c. to 2.75c. base 
annealed sheets on such tonnages as they can 
F ! for delivery between now and April 1. 


fin Plate-—Pressure for shipments on contracts is 

singly heavy for the time of year and a very con- 

e amount of new business is being offered. Mill 

ns are on a high rate, but they need to be in 

f the way the container manufacturers are urging 

nents. The leading interest is operating about 

35 per cent of capacity and expects to increase to about 

0 per cent when the Bellaire, Ohio, works, Carnegie 

St Co., resumes operation. A blast furnace is 

1 to go on today at that plant and another one 

or Saturday of this week, with a resumption 

teel works soon afterwards. There is close ob- 

of the regular price of $4.75 per base box, 
irgh, for standard cokes. 


Boiler Tubes.—Shortage of lap-welded steel tubes 

lieved and buyers who must have deliveries be- 

yw and April 1 are having considerable trouble 

ting the mills. The supply situation in seam- 

is relatively easy and it is said that the 

nterest is substituting seamless for lap welded 

some instances. High prices restrict, but do 

gether prohibit buying of iron boiler tubes. 
ts are given on page 251. 

lron and Steel Pipe.—There is no abatement in the 

rr steel pipe; on the contrary, distributors 

to get the mills to enter orders for as much 

their average allotments, possibly because they 

idvance in prices. The Wheeling Steel Corpo- 

the only maker of steel pipe that has made 

e, but there is much talk that others will ad- 

re long, especially as the past few weeks 

a considerable expansion in the demand for 

ind line pipe. All makers are 60 to 90 days 

orders in standard pipe and some of the 

mger are able to promise deliveries against 

pipe orders in less than six weeks. 

Steel Chain.—Leading makers have advanced prices 
to 6.25c. per Ib. for the base sizes, 1-in. to 
of coil chain. High cost of rods and bars 

d in explanation of the advance. Further- 
ers have become filled up for the present 





Coke and Coal.—Although railroad embargoes still 
© effective in keeping down Eastern demands for 
‘oke and soft coal to replace hard coal, there has been 
‘Slight increase in buying of this sort and that, to- 
gether with purchases for reserve supplies against pos- 
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sible shortages during the remainder of the winter, has 
produced a slightly firmer market. Lately furnace coke 
has not been below $8 per net ton, oven, for standard 
grade, and thefe have been some sales at 25c. to 50c. 
per ton higher. Contracts for small tonnages for ship- 
ment over the remainder of the present quarter have 
been made at $8. On foundry grades the market is 
quotable at $8.50 to $9 per net ton at ovens, or at the 
same prices as ruled a week ago. Coal is quoted at $3 
to $3.50 per net ton at mines for mine run steam, $3.75 
to $4 on mine run coking coal and $4 on mine run gas 
coal. 


Old Material—The market here. still has a very 
strong undertone, but this is in sympathy with 
outside markets rather than because of a good demand 
from Pittsburgh mills. It is reported that heavy melt- 
ing steel from the East has sold at $20 at Bethlehem, 
and allowing for freight differential between that point 
and Pittsburgh, this is equivalent to $22.50 here. This 
grade has been offered to local mills at $22.50, but they 
have not been interested. Small sales recently were 
made at $23 at Steubenville, but this is hardly typical 
in view of the fact that some railroad specialties were 


included in the sales. The market is slightly stronger 
on blast furnace grades, but we continue other grades 
at the prices of a week ago. 
We quote for delivery to consumer mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel (nominal) $ to $22.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola siz — 23.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 


Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va and 


Franklin, Pa pie 22.00 to 22.50 
Compressed sheet steel O50 to 21.00 
Bundled sheet sides and end 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad knuckles and coupler { )to 24.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs. 1.00 to 4.50 
Low phosphorus standard bloon 

ind billet ends , Oto 26.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

OPO 660 48 be <2 . 24.50to 25.00 
Railroad malleable 21.00 to 21.50 
Iron car axles.. ; 29.00 to 30.00 
Locomotive axles, stee ; ; 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel car axles 22.50 to 23.00 
Cast iron wheel: 23.00 to 23.50 
Rolled steel wheel 24.00 to 24.50 
Machine shop turnings . 17.00 to 17.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings . 18.50to 19.00 
Short shoveling turnings 18 ito 19.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy breakable cast . 0.00 to 20.50 
Stove plate . 17.00 to 17.50 
Sheet bar cron end 00 to 23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 0.50to 21.00 


To Liquidate Carbon Steel Co. 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 16.—A committee headed by James 
Wardrop and Bruce Orr, of Pittsburgh, has been ap 
pointed to liquidate the Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
One Pittsburgh bank holds notes of the company 
amounting to $1,200,000, and another holds a mortgage 
of $500,000 on the blast furnace of the Kittanning 
[ron & Steel Mfg. Co., Kittanning, Pa. The latter 
‘ompany, which owns a blast furnace with a daily 
capacity of 400 tons, completed in 1908 and first oper- 
ated in 1912, a bar iron plant comprising 31 single 
puddling furnaces, a squeezer and a 22-in. three-high 
one stand muck bar mill having an annual capacity of 
20,000 tons, and 1500 acres of coal land, is controlled 
by the Carbon Steel Co., with a 51 per cent holding of 
the stock. This interest in the Kittanning company, 
together with a 125-acre plant site on the opposite side 
of the Allegheny River, is held by the Union Trust Co. 
as collateral against the notes. - 

The Carbon Steel Co. is one of the oldest in Pitts- 
burgh, having been started in Civil War times. The 
plant, built in 1862, was rebuilt in 1888, and comprises 
six 50-ton basic open-hearth furnaces, one 6-ton electric 
furnace, one 36-in. universal mill, two 16-in. and one 
10-in. bar mills, one sheared plate mill 20 in. and 34 in. 
by 128 in., one 32-in. sheet mill and one 32-in. jobbing 
mill. It has an annual capacity of 150,000 tons of soft 
and alloy steel ingots, 60,000 tons of billets and slabs, 
70,000 tons of plates, 20,000 tons of sheets and 50,000 
tons of bars. The capital of the company is $3,000,000 
common, $500,000 first preferred and $1,500,000 second 
preferred stock. 
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Chicago 
Strong Demand for Steel—Pig Iron Quiet 
But Prices Firm 


CuHicaGco, Jan. 16.—Demand for finished steel is 
broader and more insistent than it has been at any 
time during the past 12 months. Bookings of a lead- 
ing mill thus far in January are twice those for the 
same period in December, notwithstanding sustained 
buying throughout the holiday season. At the same 
time, considerable business is being turned away be- 
cause local mills cannot make the deliveries desired. 
One Chicago producer, in fact, is sold tight for the 
quarter on plates, shapes, bars and sheets and is not 
yet ready to take second quarter orders. Under the 
circumstances, some important tonnages are being 
placed with mills farther east, one order for the plain 
material for a bridge amounting to more than 2000 
tons. 

Mill operations are well maintained, but there seems 
to be little hope for further increase in output. The 
Illinois Steel Co. continues to produce at 83 per cent 
of ingot capacity with 10 blast furnaces active at Gary, 
eight at South Works and two at Joliet, or 20 out of 
its 27 steel works stacks. It is also operating one of 
its two merchant furnaces at Milwaukee. The Inland 
Steel Co. has all three blast furnaces in and is operat- 
ing its mills at from 75 to 80 per cent of capacity. 
Further gains in output are blocked by fuel difficulties. 
No coal reserves have been built up and lack of cars 
at their own mines has forced producers to buy con- 
siderable coal. A year ago, large fuel reserves enabled 
blast furnaces to continue operating until August. A 
strike this year would soon result in the wholesale 
banking of active capacity, it is feared. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese has again advanced, 
this time to $107.50, seaboard. This commodity is be- 
lieved to be due for a still further rise, as the fuel 
costs of British producers are rising rapidly with the 
increase in coal shipment to the continent. We note 
a recent sale of spiegeleisen at $45.05, delivered. Melt- 
ers are manifesting more interest in spiegeleisen in 
view of the recent sharp advances in ferromanganese. 
\ leading producer of 50 per cent ferrosilicon has with- 
drawn from the market and the lowest current prices 
appear to be $85, delivered. A Chicago district melter 
has closed for 350 tons of 10 per cent Bessemer ferro- 
silicon. 


W quote SO per cent ferromanganese $115.06 
delivered 90 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, delivered 
eveleisen IS to 22 per cent, $45.05. delivered 


Pig Iron.—The market is quiet but firm. There are 
few larger inquiries and hardly any sales of size, al- 


| 


though spot business is fairly active. Melters have 
not yet entered the market to any extent for second 
quarter, and while some first quarter tonnage is still 
unplaced, a considerable portion of it has been con- 
tracted for. An Indiana farm implement manufacturer 
is inquiring for 1200 tons of foundry and 500 tons of 
malleable for 60 days’ shipment. Another Indiana 
melter wants 750 tons of foundry of 2.75 to 3.25 per 
cent silicon content, 200 tons for first quarter delivery 
and the remainder for second quarter shipment. A 
Wisconsin sanitary manufacturer is about to put out! 
an inquiry for 1500 tons of foundry for second quarter 
delivery. After advancing its price to $27.50, delivered, 
Chicago, the Southern furnace making water and rail 
delivery withdrew from the market. Fully 30,000 tons 
of this iron was held in the Chicago district. The 
lowest remaining quotation on Southern foundry is 
$23, base, Birmingham, and a number of furnaces are 
quoting from 50c. to $2 higher. The minimum quota- 
tion on Southern iron for second quarter shipment is 
$25, base, Birmingham. No sales have been reported 
at that price, however. One Southern stack took 5000 
tons at $24, base, Birmingham, for second quarter ship- 
ment and then withdrew from the market, later putting 
out a new quotation of $25. A considerable number 
of orders for charcoal averaging about 100 tons each 
have been booked and prices are firm at $30, furnace, 
with producers sold into April and May. Low phos- 
phorus is quiet with the minimum quotation on 
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domestic material $35.50, delivered, Chicago. Foreign 
low phosphorus is expected to advance in view of 
rising fuel costs in Great Britain. The Cranberry 
furnace in the South went in on low phosphorus Jan. §, 
Silvery has been weak because of the competition of 
a Southern furnace, which has a freight advantage 
over Jackson County producers. This stack is now 
well sold ahead and the tendency is towards cl 
general observance of the Jackson prices. An India 
automobile manufacturer has placed 2000 tons o 
per cent silvery. 
Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphoru 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace an: 
do not include an average switching charge of 61: 
per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con 
sumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. furnacs 
other than local, 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 


Cl as Sale a xet a ore bow een we $33.15 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 

Bee | pcg aaah a anaes 5 a oe pe tal de eae $29.00 to 30.00 
Northern coke, foundry No. 2, sil 

OR: 2 Se er 29.00 to 29.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 29.00 to 29.50 
DE tk bac aha ad peat ok as bl Ockchie GA 29.00 to 29.50 
High phosphorus ... Soap al Raa 29.00 to 29.50 
SEOOR, FON Ochs 09 4044008 29.01 to 30.01 


Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent 
copper free ig 8 peak acer ea 35.50 to 36.76 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent. coe ae 40.29 
Plates.—Demand continues to broaden and Chicago 
mills are turning away an increasing amount of busi- 
ness because they cannot make the deliveries desired 
One local producer, in fact, has withdrawn from th 
market, being sold tight for this quarter and not yet 
having opened its books for second quarter. Railroad 
car buying is unabated and additional oil tank work 
has come into the market. Storage tank inquiries from 
the Pan-American Petroleum & Transit Co. and the 
Sinclair and Standard companies call for from 
30,000 to 45,000 tons of plates. Buyers desiring early 
plate deliveries are placing more and more tonnage i! 
the East. One large Eastern mill is still quoting 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, but a number of others are asking 
2.10c. or more. 
The mill quotation is 2.20c. to 2.30c., Chicago 
Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plates out of stock 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Large inquiries are appearing and 
a considerable tonnage is being placed. At the sam 
time, prices are growing stronger and an advance 
believed to be imminent. While some orders are stil 
being booked at $43 base, Birmingham, for 6-in. 
larger, a number of sellers are now holding their pro 
uct at from $1 to $2 higher. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has been awarded 2640 tons 
for St. Paul and 1000 tons for Duluth. The Milwau 
kee Gas Co. takes bids this week on 5000 tons of 4- t 
16-in. pipe inclusive, while the Milwaukee Sewerag: 
Commission will receive tenders Jan. 26 on 1725 tons 
of water pipe and specials. Cincinnati receives bids 
today on 1000 tons of 6- to 12-in. inclusive. Elmwood 
Park, Ill., takes bids Jan. 19 on 800 tons of 4- to 12-In 
Lyons, IIl., will receive tenders from contractors Feb. 6 
on 11,000 feet of 6-in. and 3600 feet of 4-in. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Water pipe, 4-in., $55.20 to $57.20; 6-in. and above 
$51.20 to $53.20: class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 


Rails and Track Supplies—Small lots of track 
fastenings continue to be placed from time to time, Dul 
otherwise the market is featureless. Specifications con- 
tinue to be liberal in both rails and track supplies. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $45 
light rails rolled from new steel, 2.15c., f.0.b. maker 
mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.85c. to 3c. mill; trac! 
bolts with square nuts, 3.85c. to 4c., mill; iron ti 

plates, 2.50c.; steel tie plates, 2.35c., f.o.b. mill 

angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehous¢ 

at 3.50c. base and track bolts, 4.50c. base. 

Wire Products.—Nails and plain wire are still on 4 
double basis, as the leading producer has not yet 4 
vanced to the independent level. Mills are not con- 
cerned about getting additional business. Their presen” 


problem is to make the deliveries desired by buyers. 


q 





We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No 
and heavier black annealed wire and No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib. ; common 
wire nails, $3.45 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails 
$2.90 per keg. 

Bars.—The pressure for soft steel bars is increasing 
rather than diminishing and because of deliveries more 


business is being diverted to Eastern mills. The sched- 
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automobile manufacturers for the first half of 
ar calls for a 30 per cent increase in production. 
ther doubtful whether this goal will be attained 
of the growing scarcity of steel. Not only Chi- 
roducers but mills east of here are heavily booked. 
.stern mill, in fact, has closed its books for first 
Farm implement manufacturers are growing 
.etive and one leading company is reported to be 
ng at 80 per cent of normal. 


Mild steel bars, 2.10c., Chicago; 


Mill prices are: 
to 2.50c., Chicago ; rail steel, 


non bar iron, 2.35c. 
Chieago mill. 
lobbers quote 2.80c. for steel bars out of ware- 
st The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 
and shafting is 3.80c. for rounds and 4.30c. for 
<quares and hexagons. 
jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
it 2.50e. base; hoops, 4.15c.; bands, 3.55c. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market is firm at the Septem- 
counts and an early advance is predicted in some 
rs. The Ford Motor Co. has closed for a 60 days’ 
of nuts, and liberal specifications in nuts, bolts 
vets are being received from those automobile 

which placed contracts for first quarter. 

‘bbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; boiler 

s, 3.85¢e machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per 
ff: larger sizes, 50 off; carriage bolts up to 

6 in., 45 off; larger sizes, 45 off; hot pressed 

squares and hexagons, tapped, $2.75 off; blank 
275 off: coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
heads, 55 per cent off. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Activity in reinforcing steel 
vas sustained throughout the holiday season is 
ling still further as the new year progresses. 
ls are on the increase and new projects are more 
ful. A large tonnage of bars for road work is 

let during the annual good roads show 

takes place at the Coliseum, Chicago, this week. 
suse prices on concrete bars are still 2.50c. base, 
idvances are looked for by the close of the month. 


i to be 


hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 450 tons, to Kalman 
S. Veterans’ Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio, 400 tons, to 
Steel Co 
ige bins for Oklahoma-Portland Cement Co., Ada, 
1 tons, to LaClede Steel Co. 
ib building, Louisville, Ky., 300 tons, to Kalman 
id work, Missouri, 250 tons, to Corrugated Bar Co 


250 


Jefferson junior high school, Cleveland, Ohio 
Kalman Steel Co, 


> 


nty, lowa, highway work, 250 tons, to Concrete 


refinery, Pearson, Ark 125 tons, to Corrugated 


work, Pittsburgh, Kan., 110 tons, to LaClede 
City of Norfolk, Va 110 tons, to Concrete 


Mich., high school, 100 tons, to Corrugated 


ng work includes: 
Bro store addition, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


ghway 


SOO tons 
bridges, Glencoe, Ill, 200 tons, general 

rded to George Sheldon, Dubuque, Iowa 
Juarter building, Chicago, 170 tons, 
Marshall & Fox, architects. 

Building Corporation apartment, 1400 Lake 

Chicago, 150 tons. 

tion for Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 

100 tons, Bates & Rogers, contractors. 


‘ 


& Copper Co, plant, Chicago, 100 tons. 


figures being 


Steel Castings.—The announcement that the Penn- 

ill build and buy 300 locomotives means that 
ble work will go to Eastern foundries which 
een so busy as Western plants in view of the 
rance of railroad equipment buying in the 
er 15,000 tons of steel castings are involved 
engines. Railroad car builders continue to 
the purchase of miscellaneous castings for 
heir books. Between 20,000 and 25,000 tons 
ss of castings are pending. The tendency of 
toward greater firmness. 


‘ 


Sheets.—Not only are local mills sold tight for this 
a number of outside producers have also 

it point or are close to it. A year ago, Amer- 

took considerable Japanese tonnage which 

e them over a period of exceptionally light 

"g. Today they show little interest in business 
Ur untry. A current inquiry from Japan calls 
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for 25,000 tons of light gage black sheets for second 
quarter delivery. 

Mill quotations are 3.35c. to 3.50c. for No. 28 
black, 2.50c. to 2.75c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 
4.35c. to 4.50c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 
burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 
34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue an- 
nealed, 4.85c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized. 


Structural Material.—Fabricating awards during the 
past week were few. This decline in lettings is not re- 
garded as significant, however, in view of the large 
volume of business which is at the point of being closed. 
Plain material] is increasingly difficult to obtain from 
local sources except for extended delivery. One impor- 
tant Chicago mill has now sold its entire first quarter 
output and is not yet quoting on second quarter. East- 
ern mills are commencing to get important tonnages in 
this territory. A Milwaukee fabricator has placed 2100 
tons for a Missouri bridge for rolling in the East.: At 
least one leading Eastern producer is quoting 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, on plain material, but a number of others are 
asking more. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.20c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plain material out 
of warehouse 


Coke.—The local producer of by-product foundry 
coke has orders which would warrant the heaviest ship- 
ments in history this month. Whether the tonnage can 
actually be shipped is doubtful in view of present oper- 
ating difficulties. Car shortage at the mines and de- 
lays of cars in transit make it necessary to purchase 
considerable coal in the open market with the result 
that it is difficult to control mixtures. The price of 
local foundry coke is unchanged at $15, delivered in 
Chicago switching district. Connellsville foundry is 
stronger at $9 to $10, ovens, and is increasingly scarce. 
The freight from Connellsville is $4.16. 

Old Material.—Owing to the highly speculative char- 
acter of the market and the dearth of consumer buy- 
ing, it is difficult to ascertain ruling prices. There is 
considerable variation in the prices paid by brokers as 
is to be expected in a strong bull movement. So far 
as users are concerned, however, the appended quota- 
tions are almost entirely nominal and there is some 
doubt whether they will have to pay those prices when 
they re-enter the market. They continue to draw on 
their scrap reserves in the hope of outwaiting the deal- 
ers and in the meantime holders of scrap show an in- 
creasing inclination to unload at the present market. 
This is true not only of local stocks but of country sup- 
plies which are now being offered from considerable 
A sale of 500 tons of busheling for shipment 
seen, 


distance. 
from Kansas City is typical. It remains to be 
however, whether these offerings will be in sufficient 
volume to affect the market materially. 
We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 


as follows 
Pe Gross Ton 


Iron rails 7 $23.00 to $23.50 
Cast iron car wheels 27.00 to 27.50 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 32.00to 35.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels 25.00 to 25.50 


Rails for rolling. 50 to 21.00 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft 2 50to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel 19.25 to 19.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 
OOE «csar cn 19.25to 19.7 
Shoveling steel 18.75 to 19.2 
Drop forge flashings ‘ 15.00 to 15.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 16.50 to 17.00 
Axle turnings . 16.75 to 17.25 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars 23.00 to 23.50 
Steel angle bars 19.90 to 19.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 23.00to 23.50 
Tron car axles 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel car axles 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 busheling 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 busheling.. 19.50 to 11.00 
Cut forge.. 17.900 to 17.50 
Pipe and flues 13.90to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.00to 18.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 22.50 to 23.00 
Coil springs é< 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad cast 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phos. punchings ‘ 19.00 to 19.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 18.50to 19.00 
00tO 12.50 


Machine shop turnings 
Cast borings. ; 


1 

; . 14.90 to 14.50 
Stove plate ... 1 
o eterna c 1 
1 


2 
4 
8.00 to 18.50 
Grate bars 8.00to 18.50 
Brake shoes cunwa ‘ 
tailroad malleable . ; 22 
Agricultural malleable .... ; 22 


50 to 19.00 
75 to 23.2 
75 to 23.25 








































































New York 


Steel Prices Higher—Large Tin Plate Inquiry 


—Many Embargoes 


New YorK, Jan. 16.—Owing to snow storms, the 
railroads have declared numerous embargoes, and pig 
iron is being moved with extreme difficulty, especially 
to New England, where the New Haven has embargoed 
all coke and pig iron shipments. Embargoes have also 
been issued by the New York Central, Central of New 
Jersey and the Lehigh Valley, and permits for ship- 
ments can be obtained only with difficulty. Hence, the 
movement is very slow and the melters are making 
many complaints. Sales have been of moderate volume, 
but prices are firm. The American Locomotive Co. has 
purchased 200 tons of charcoal iron for its Schenectady 
plant, but has not closed for the 2000 tons of foundry 
iron for Dunkirk, for which it has been inquiring. 
The American Car & Foundry Co. has purchased 1000 
tons of malleable in eastern Pennsylvania, and the 
Pardee Steel Corporation, 1000 tons of basic, the latter 
at $27 furnace. The Worthington Pump Co. is inquir- 
ing for 2000 tons of foundry grades for the first half 
of the year and the American Chain Co. is in the market 
for from 650 to 700 tons for first quarter for delivery 
at York, Pa. A Connecticut melter is in the market 
for 1000 tons for spot delivery. A sale of 1000 tons 
for first quarter has been made on a basis of $27.25, 
Buffalo, but $28, Buffalo, is more frequently quoted. 
This sale, which was not made by a Buffalo furnace, 
would figure $28.50, eastern Pennsylvania, but $28 is 
the prevailing quotation. A sale of 500 tons of No, 2X 
to a jobbing foundry was made on a basis of $28 for 
No. 2 plain, or $29 for No. 2X. An interesting de- 
velopment has been an inquiry of 2000 tons for export 
on which at least one seller quoted on the basis of $29, 
furnace, for No. 2 plain. It is considered probable that 
complications resulting from the occupation of the Ruhr 
Valley by the French will curtail shipments of French 
and other Continental irons and that more opportunity 
may be given for exporting irons to some countries 
which have been buying from France, Belgium and 
Germany. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 


ows, having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
n eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 


14 from Virginia: 





East, Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25 .$32.27 
East, Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.7 31.27 
Kast P No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 Sea + Sake 30.27 
a ee ee a ere eer ee 31.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 33.44 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ . 32.44 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices continue strong and private 
buying constitutes a large part of present business. 
There is nothing new in municipal tenders in this dis- 
trict, but it is reported that the City of New York will 
probably be in the market in a few weeks for as 
much as 20,000 tons of water pipe. Bids were opened 
Jan. 16 on a small contractor’s inquiry for 800 tons of 
12-in., 16-in. and 20-in. pipe. We quote per net ton, 
f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and 
larger, $54.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $59; 3-in., $64.80, with $4 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. The soil pipe 
market is strong with continued activity cn the part of 
jobbers. Prices are firm and companies report a con 
siderable tonnage of orders booked at the new dis 
counts. Discounts of both Southern and Northern 
makers, delivered New York, are as follows: 2 to 6-in. 
standard, 23 to 25% per cent off list; heavy, 33 to 35% 
per cent off list. 


Ferroalloys.—Another advance in the price of ferro 
manganese by British producers has been announced, 
the quotation now standing at $107.50, seaboard, duty 
paid, and American producers have followed suit. No 
sales are yet recorded at the new price, but some busi- 
ness has been done at the former price of $102.50, and 
there is still some inquiry before the market. Senti- 
ment is optimistic and further buying is expected, in 
view of the heavy steel output. The spiegeleisen market 
is moderately active at unchanged prices. One large 
independent producer is inquiring for 5000 tons for con- 
sumption at one of its subsidiary plants. The 50 per 
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cent ferrosilicon market is exceedingly strong, with 
producer well booked as to its total output. While 
tracts can be negotiated for this year’s consum; 
over a range of $82.50 to $87.50, delivered, carloa: 
other business cannot be booked at less than $85 to 
delivered. The ferrochrome market is reported as a 
and strong. Quotations are as follows: 


Ferromanganese, domestic, furnace, per 


NL ie shh igs ak et Sadar sd Gal's ea Ron a ea $107.51 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 
BEEN ONS. Sucve twee ee kaw $107.50 


Spielgeleisen, 17 to 19 per cent, furnace, 
$34.00 to $36.00 
Spielgeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace or duty 


DBAG .cvicvcecesccensrcconses $33.00 to $35.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per 
gross ton, carloads...........$85.00 to $90.00 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal, 
90c. to 95c 

Ferrochromium, 4 to 8 per cent carbon, 

60 to 70 per cent Cr., per lb. Cr., de- 


EINE 6. Ga kod, ae be SLA eR ee oe oe 13c to 14 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vana- 
CG tie titi cakes bakes a ealeneS $3.50 to $4.00 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, in 
carloads, per net ton........ ae . -$200.00 


Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, c.i.f. 29c. to 30c 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
og a) rr $7.50 to $8.50 
Chrome ore, basic 48 per cent CroOs, crude 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard.$18.00 to $28.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
per Ib. of MoSs, New York........ 60c. to 70c 
Finished Iron and Steel.—As forecasted in this 
umn a week ago, two or more steel companies hav: 
the way in an advance in prices of plates, shapes a 
bars. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., on Thursda 
announced an advance to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, on all thr 
commodities, but is quoting this price only on larg: 
lots, and for small lots its quotations range from 2.15 
to 2.25c. A central Pennsylvania plate mill likewis: 
advanced plates to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, early last wee! 
with higher prices for small lots, but late in the we 
withdrew all quotations. It is predicted that th 
largest independent interest will advance plates, shapes 
and bars within a week or two. Orders are coming to 
local sales departments of steel companies at a ver 
good rate. In some lines there is indifference among 
makers toward new business. This is particularly tru 
of tin plate. The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has 
come into the market for 450,000 base boxes, 150,000 fo 
second quarter and 300,000 tons for the last half. A 
of the independent wire makers have now advance 
prices to the basis of 2.70c. per lb., Pittsburgh, for wit 
nails. The American Steel & Wire Co. has not followed 
this advance, but as it is well sold ahead, it is not o! 
much influence in current business for early deliv: 
Demand for structural steel keeps up at an amazing 
rate, oil tanks being a conspicuous part of current a! 
prospective business. The Equitable Building at Se 
enth Avenue and Thirty-second Street, New York, | 
again come into the market, and will require from 18,000 
to 20,000 tons of steel. Another job which has been u| 
before is the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, which wi 
require about 8000 tons of steel. Other work now pend 
ing gives a total of more than 30,000 tons of steel wor! 
now up for bids for New York City construction alon 
The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation has just let 
tanks requiring 7500 tons of plates and is in the market 
for 30 more tanks requiring 8700 tons. 
We quote for mill shipments New York delivery 
is follows: Soft steel bars and steel shapes, 2.34c. t: 


99 : 


2.44c.; structural plates, 2.34c. to 2.44c.; bar iron 

2.34c. 

High Speed Steel.—The market is stated to be con- 
siderably improved, but prices continue unchanged, pro- 
ducers generally quoting 75c. to 80c. per Ib. on 18 pe! 
cent tungsten high speed steel, with special brands of 
some companies ranging up to 90c. per lb. 


Warehouse Business.—The situation is unchange 
from last week. Business continues fair in most lines, 
with sales of structural material on a small scale owing 
to the season. The sheet market is still weak, black 
sheets generally selling on a basis of 4.50c. per lb., 
and galvanized on a basis of 5.25c. to 5.50c. per |! 
Brass and copper warehouses report fair activity 4” 
no change in prices since December. The demand for 
small sizes of steel pipe is good. We quote prices 0? 
page 268. 
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and Coke.—The coal and coke situation is again 

» and prices are about 50c. higher, with $8.50 

ted on furnace coke and $9.50 to $10 on foun- 

: product is still quoted at $14.84 to $14.91, 

r and Jersey City points. Owing to an accumu- 

niers, steam coal is somewhat lower than mine 

tuld indicate. Owing to railroad conditions, 

ppers are far behind in deliveries. The Penn- 

Railroad has issued an embargo against de- 

coal into Buffalo and this, it is feared, will 
iss blast furnace operations in that city. 


d Material.—The tendency of the market is still 

ut the number of new contracts being made 

er than recently. The heaviest shipments are 

tern Pennsylvania mills and from $21.50 to $22 

lelivered is being paid for No. 1 heavy melting 

railroad quality or equivalent. Eastern Penn- 

= | is quiet, shipment to Pottsville on an old order 
: per ton being the latest sale reported in that 
No. 1 heavy melting steel is now quotable 
from $15.50 to $16 per ton and railroad quality 

5 to $16.75 per ton. Stove plate is strong, with 

New Jersey foundries paying prices which 

i buying price New York of $14 to $14.50. 

: ition pipe is now quoted at from $12.75 to 
As high as $19.50 per ton is now being paid 

very to Bethlehem on railroad grade of heavy 
. f steel, 


ng prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
melting steel, vard.......$15.50 to $16.00 

rails, short lengths, or 
equivalent SSePh are aew bine, Webs ie - 16.25 to 16.75 
s for rolling....... iivase eee 2a 
laying rails, nominal. . 26.00 to 27.00 
Stoel CAP SRiMBwc cc ce ees aa 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron car axles..... ; ; 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ath a .- 17.00to 17.50 
Wrought iron track......... .. 16.25 to 16.75 
yoy kk Se ne ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings (clean).........s. 13.50 to 14.00 
lachine-shop turnings ... a 13.50 to 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnings Sea as 13.50 to 14.00 

Iron and steel pipe (1 in a 
not under 2 Il. FONG). oc cccece 12.75 to 13.25 
ROUU Des catia we eh eke ee oes 14.00 to 14.50 
Locomotive grate bars........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 15.00to 15.50 
ast-IFOR: CAP WHOGIB. cc wricsccs 18.00 to 18.50 


es which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
ting to local foundries per gross ton follow 


machinery cast..... . $22.00 to $23.00 


1 heavy cast (columns build- ‘ 
, materials, ete.), cupola size 19.00 to 20.00 
: 3 eavy cast, not cupola size 17.00 to 18.00 


t 


ast (radiators, cast boilers, 
) . e688 ecae Ero ee 18.00 


Buffalo 


Higher Quotations on Pig Iron—Strong De- 
mand for Finished Materials 


FFALO, Jan. 16.—Stronger prices are more in 
ence as some of the sellers come forward with the 
houncement they are sold up for first quarter. The 
lehem Steel Co. district office is unable to con- 

nore merchant iron for the period; second 
business has not yet been accepted by any 
ctor. Inquiry has been quiet in comparison 

ent activity though some producers are certain 
lry needs have not been fully satisfied. The 

-* dase for No, 2 plain iron is now the absolute low 
' several sellers; malleable has been quoted at 

e furnace. 


re 





Ve quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows, 
er price being for early shipment: 


foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil. ..$29.00 to $30.00 
X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 28.00 to 28.50 
plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...... 27.00 to 28.00 

cnet s Gwe hie Beate e'e:8 27.00 
ee ee es 28.00 
Superior charcoal......... 33.28 


rinished Iron and Steel—Demand for all products 


ictural shapes and plates continues as strong 

tly days of January as marked the close of 
‘=<; Prices are stronger and the scattered quotations 
“SS than 2c, on bars seem to have been withdrawn 
Bar tonnages range from 50 to 200 tons and 
have comfortable tonnages on the books. No 
juarter selling is recorded, although “feelers” 
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have been put out by a few consumers. Bar demand is 
from a diversified list of users; much of it is from 
the automotive trade, but buyers for railroad equipment 
and agricultural implements are very active. Two im- 
portant factors in bar sales have withdrawn from the 
market because of the large tonnages now on the books. 
One of these agencies has also withdrawn on galvan- 
ized sheets and pipe; black sheets are available only 
in limited quantities. The leading agency for wire and 
tinplate has withdrawn on these products in the face 
of a big demand. This seller will be unable to consider 
tinplate for first half delivery. The entire situation 
is one of production and delivery rather than selling. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows 
Structural shapes, 3.20c.; plates, 3.20c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.10c.: hoops, 4.10c.; bands, 3.90c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.05c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.85c.; black sheets, No, 28, 
1.85c.; cold rolled round shafting, 3.95c. 


Old Material.—Sales of heavy melting steel at $2 
and $21.50 have been made, but no great tonnages have 
been brought out, dealers holding to their policy of 
waiting for $22 or more. All the mills are interested 
and ready to buy. Stocks are extremely low. The 
market in all products is strong. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton 
f.o.b. Buffalo as follows 


Heavy melting steel 21.00 to $21.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; 18.00 to 19.00 
Car wheels 229 00 to 23.00 
Machine-shop turnings 14.50 to 15.50 
Cast iron borings 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy axle turnings 18.50 to 19.50 
Grate bars .. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 busheling 19.00 to 19.50 
Stove plate : 19.00to 19.50 
Bundled sheet stampings 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ‘ 22.50to 23.50 
Hvdraulic compressed 19.900 to 20.00 


Railroad malleable 23.00 to 23.50 


Birmingham 


Interest Now Centers in Pig Iron Buying for 
Second Quarter 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 15.—All Alabama makers, 
being on easy street so far as first quarter iron is con- 
cerned, interest attaches to second quarter delivery. 
One snrall maker sold 5000 tons for that delivery at the 
base of $24 and went out of the market for the time 
being, having only cne stack active. Another small 
maker booked a like amount of iron last week for sec- 
ond quarter at $25. This maker also operates one stack 
at this time. The price was paid with apparent convic- 
tion that better could not be done. The largest foundry 
maker is holding for $25 for second quarter and the 
next largest and still another have not opened for sec- 
ond quarter, but confidently expect a base of $24 min- 
imum and rather look for $25 to be general. The 25,000 
tons booked in Chicago is due to come from two fur- 
naces in northern Alabama, which, from a freight stand- 
point, are a separate Alabama district and enjoy besides 
an advantage of $2 a ton by river and rail connections 
with the Burlington at Metropolis. It follows that 
special rates made on northern Alabama iron do not 
affect the Birmingham iron market. All manner of 
consumers have been in the market with makers of 
heating apparatus especially active. Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Chicago alike have taken considerabie ton- 
nage recently. In that tonnage were irons sold at $24 
and $25. The No. 1 furnace of the Tennessee company, 
which was rebuilt for 550 tons capacity, has made runs 
of 625, 626 and 637 tons. The Tennessee company will 
blow in a fourth stack at Bessemer at an early date and 
the Alabama Co. reiterates intention of blowing in a 
second stack at Gadsden Feb. 1. The market is appar- 
ently very strong and the $23 still charged for the 
remainder of the first quarter seems about to disappear 
for higher levels. The January make will be larger 
than December. Car movements are all that could be 
desired for outgoing products. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces as follows: 
Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.....$23.00 to $24.00 
NO na Oh ade a mali o mes a ned 22.00 to 23.00 
Charcoal, warm blast.......... 32.00 
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Finishing Mills.—Mills of the Tennessee company 
and the independent producers are on a continuously 
full turn. There has been an unusually heavy business 
in sheets and steel pipe in the Southeast lately and 
Youngstown mills have done a good business at New 
Orleans. Structural steel mills are near capacity and 
tank builders have all they can do. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There has been a lull in the sani- 
tary pipe trade following buying that calls for capacity 
production for some time. The base remains at $60. 
Pressure pipe is becoming more active with large busi- 
ness in sight. The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. has booked 1000 tons for Duluth. The 
base for 4 and 6-in. sizes has been raised to $44 and it 
looks as if that will become base for larger sizes soon. 


Coal and Coke.—Alabama coal production for the 
year ran 16,600,000 tons, an increase of 25 per cent. 
The increase is principally due to greater iron and steel 
production and partly to the Western emergency de- 
mand in July and August. Large tonnages of by-prod- 
uct coke are going to Chicago and much to Detroit and 
Iowa points. Spot coke is bringing as high as $9. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is firm and both 
steel and cast have been fairly active. Steel scrap is 
bringing the full quoted price. Marking up is expected, 
but has not yet been done. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 


vards as follows 


Steel rails $16.00 to $17.00 
No, 1 steel 14.00 to 16.00 
No l cast 18.00to 20.00 
Car wheels 18.00 to 20.00 
Tramear wheel 17.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast-iror borings 9.00 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings G00to 10.00 


Boston 
Northern Furnaces Place Fair Tonnage for 
First Quarter Delivery 


Boston, Jan. 16.--Sales of pig iron in this terri- 
tory the past week ran close to 10,000 tons, first quarter 
delivery. Northern furnaces took the bulk of the busi- 
ness. A Worcester, Mass., foundry is reported to have 
bought two lots of Northern silicon 1.75 to 2.25, one at 
around $30.91, delivered, and the other about 35c. a ton 
cheaper, the total approximating 2000 tons, as well 
smaller tonnage of eastern Pennsylvania high silicon 
at $27 furnace base, and about 1600 tons of lake char- 
coal at around $30 furnace base, the last for mixture 
with foreign iron previously purchased. It is claimed 
this foundry’s losses in foreign iron castings have run 
as high as 25 per cent. Between 1000 and 2000 tons 
of northern malleable went to another Worcester melter 
at around $28 furnace. Other sales included 600 tons 
eastern Pennsylvania malleable, 500 tons northern, sili- 
con 2.25 to 2.75, and smaller tonnages of No. 2 plain 
and No. 1 X, eastern Pennsylvania at $27 to $30 fur- 
nace base, and unimportant tonnages of western Penn- 
sylvania, Buffalo, Alabama and Scotch. Of the several 
inquiries in the market, 1000 tons of No. X, Febru 
ary and March delivery, wanted by a Taunton, Mass., 
stove maker, and 600 tons No. 2 X or No. 1 X, second 
quarter or earlier shipment, wanted by a Worcester, 
Mass., textile interest, are among the largest. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales, now infrequent, and as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $3.65 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 from 
Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 








Eastern Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75...$31.15 to $33.15 
Eastern Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 30.65 to : 5 
3uffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 31.91 to 33.91 


30.91 to 


to 2.20 





Buffalo, sil. 1 2 3 3 

Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 33.42 to 34.42 
Virginia, sil to 2.25 32.92to 33.92 
Alabama, sil 2.25 t 2.75 ‘ . 34.10 to 35.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 .. 33.60 to 34.60 


Iron Importations.—Two moderately large cargoes 
of foreign iron arrived at this port during the week 
ending Jan. 13, one of 4071 tons of German and one of 
4392 tons of English. In addition, another lot of 500 
tons of English foundry iron was received, as well as 
230 tons of English spiegeleisen. Thus the aggregate 
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receipts for the week were 9193 tons, contrasted 
(corrected) 3450 tons for the previous week. The pre- 
vious week’s importations consisted of 2700 tons of 
Scotch and 750 tons of Belgian iron. 


Finished Material.—No large tonnages of structura! 
steel for construction purposes were closed the past 
week, but mills nevertheless booked a large aggrevat 
tonnage for fabricators’ stocks. Plates sold well, mostly 
at 2c., Pittsburgh, and slightly higher. Bookings 0! 
billets and blooms were larger than for any simila 
period in months, and bookings and specificatio: f 
bars established a new high record for the new 
Sheets and tin plate also were active. A sale of 70 
tons of galvanized sheets at 4.35c., Pittsburgh, is r 
ported, but most other transactions were at 4.50c. 1 
nages of tool steel placed in this district were unusu 
heavy, and sales of bolts and nuts were fully 5( 
cent larger than for the previous week. Steel castings 
and forgings are comparatively quiet. Aggregat 
bookings of finished material in New England wer 
more than 100 per cent larger than for the previous 
week and approximately 150 per cent larger than f 
the week before that. 


Warehouse Business.—The movement of iror 
steel out of warehouses was decidedly limited the past 
week, because of weather conditions. Warehouses, how 
ever, have a fairly sizable accumulation of business or 
their books, not only for iron and steel, but for bolts 
nuts, nails, horseshoe supplies, and, in fact, near); 
everything. Local supplies of %-in. bolts and 
are dwindling fast. The discount on semi-finished brass 
nuts is now 33 1/3 per cent, contrasted with 40 per 
cent heretofore. Wire nails have been advanced 10 
per keg. Galvanized nails are almost unobtainable, and 
mills are still unwilling to accept orders for them bé 
cause of the backwardness in deliveries of commor 
wire stock. 

Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $3.065 per 100 Ib 
base; flats, $3.85; concrete bars, 3.16%4c.; structural 
steel, $3.065 to $3.50; tire steel, $4.50 to $4.85: oper 
hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; crucible spring ste¢ 
$12; steel bands, $4.25; hoop steel, $4.75; cold roll 
steel, $4 to $4.50; refined iron, $3.065: best refined 
iron, $4.50; Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.6! 
to $7.10; plates, 3.16%4c. to $3.35; No. 10 blue ar 
nealed sheets, $4.15 per 100 Ib. base; No. 28 bla 
sheets, $5.40: No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.40 
Coke.—The coke situation remains practically 

changed. Spot business is largely confined to 48-hr 
Connellsville foundry coke, the delivered price of whic! 
is around $16, and additional sales of this grade cok 
to retail coal dealers are noted. Both the New Englar 
Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. apparently 
are not anxious for new business, both concerns being 
well sold ahead and still behind on deliveries due to t! 
semi-demoralized transportation situation the past 
week. The New England company continues to quot 
$16 delivered within the $3.10 freight zone, and th 
Providence Gas Co., $15 delivered. 

Old Material—Heavy snows experienced the past 
week, making transportation of old material practically 
out of the question, together with a real scarcity of 
scrap, curtailed actual sales. Prices, however, ap 
pear stronger, although in only a few instances 
have they actually advanced. Chemical cast iron }0 
ings are again the strongest thing on the list of 
materials. Most dealers are offering $17 to $17.50 
these, but sales of at least two cars-at $18 are reported 
For borings suitable for steel mill purposes $13 an¢ 
$13.50 a ton on cars shipping point has been paid 
dealers. Machine shop turnings, free from bushings 
command $12.50, and mixed borings and turnings *}- 
to $12.50, but they are difficult to obtain. Prices 
fered by dealers for heavy melting steel take a 
range, depending on the nature of the material and ‘ 
point of consumption. The best price offered is $! 
on cars shipping point. This applies to selected stocs 
for the Pittsburgh district. Eastern Pennsylvan' 
mills will accept less desirable stock, the range of offered 
prices being $15 to $15.75 in this case, while comm D 
yard heavy melting steel has been purchased at = 
little as $14. For the ordinary run of heavy melting 
steel, however, $15.50 to $16 appears to be the general 
range of prices. Horseshoes are wanted at $15 ship- 


ping point or $23 delivered and forged fire scrap at 


‘ 


wide 
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. $10 on cars shipping point. In fact, the market 
well filled with desired tonnages of practically 
material and when weather conditions permit an 
narket with an upward tendency in prices is 


‘he following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
ed consuming points: 


1 machinery cast..........$22.00 to $22.50 

2 machinery cast.......... 20.00 to 20.50 

WO DEE venga Keer ides toe Se Zee 
-ailroad malleable ..... seneces Beene 2aee 
ee ae 14.00 to 14.50 

) WHGGED vvk ehMac heRewneee kes 20.00 to 21.00 


following prices are offered per gross ton lots 
Boston rate shipping points: 
: 1 heavy melting steel...... $15.50 to $16.00 
' . 1 railroad wrought.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
1 yard wrought...... sand SEO. 12:56 
uught pipe (1l-in. in diam., 
ef 3 fei MO 6s aed sks er 2 fF at 
chine shop turnings, free of 


TO ee ieee ae 12.00 to 12.50 
ne shop turnings, regular 11.50to 12.00 
ron borings, rolling mill.... 13.00to 13.50 
iron borings, chemical. . . 17.00 to 17.50 
furnace borings and turn- 

igs ee covccses 33.0080 13.50 

indled forged scrap. ei sin 11.00 to 11.50 
rular forged scrap and bundled 

keleton .. aie 11.00 to 11.50 

«les ; . 20.00 to 20.50 

fting : ... 20.00to 21.00 


for rolling. 15.00 to 15.50 


Cincinnati 
Price Trend of Southern Iron Upward for 
Second Quarter 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 16.—Further evidence is seen of 

lvancing tendency in prices of Southern iron, and 

y two interests are now making a price of $23, Bir- 

ngham, for either first or second quarters. Second 

rter business is now being solicited at $25 by a 

imber of companies, but as yet little tonnage for this 

lelivery has been placed at this price. However, sev- 

il sales have been reported at $24, Birmingham base. 

We note one sale of 1000 tons to an Indianapolis melter, 

ment to run through April at $23, and one of 1000 

to a Michigan automobile manufacturer for prompt 

at the same figure. A Louisville stove maker 

{ to have placed an order for 500 tons for 

hipment at $23.50. Some resale southern Ohio 

ippeared in the market last week, and as a result 

were inclined to be somewhat soft. A number 

)-ton lots were sold, and on part of this tonnage, 

y competitive territory, it is said prices were 

2oc. a ton, or to $27.25, Ironton. There was 

tivity in silveries, the largest sale reported be- 

1000 tons to a northern Ohio stove shop. A num- 

i sales running up to 300 tons were made. It is 

that prices on silvery irons will shortly be 

| about $2 a ton. A Southern maker of ferro- 

reported to have advanced its price $5 a ton. 

little inquiry and most of the deals going 

ire the result of solicitation by salesmen. A 

foundry wants 500 tons of Southern and a 

melter is in the market for 300 tons of foun- 

ynd quarter. Norton furnace at Ashland will 
his week, 


ia 





n freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cinctnnat! 


rn coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)....$27.05 
rn coke, sil, 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 27.55 

VOry, © DOP GOs os ncecans ; » Sheet 
n Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 29.77 
INOUE: 56 sawed ok Rea ‘ 
ble : ‘ _ re 29.77 


Finished Material—There is a very brisk demand 
hapes and plates and while the tonnages are 
running usually from carloads to lots of 200 
iggregate tonnage placed to date this month 

to the total placed for a similar period for 
past. The leading interest is reported to 
ed prices on shapes and plates $2 per ton 
ind a number of independent companies are 

g this price. Bars continue to be quoted at 

s is rather surprising, as the demand for 
vier than for other products. Some mills 
ned further tonnage for first quarter bars. 
ilso business is brisk, and some second quar- 
ting is reported to be going on, the Steel 
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Corporation’s subsidiary booking orders at prices now 
prevailing for first quarter. Independent companies, 
however, are not disposed to book for second quarter at 
prevailing prices, as they feel that, with mounting costs, 
sheets will be at least $3 per ton higher. Some of the 
independents have not booked orders for galvanized 
sheets at less than 4.50c., and are not extremely anxious 
to book even at this figure. The demand for wire and 
wire nails is showing much improvement, and the recent 
advance of $2 per ton is being firmly maintained. What 
the American Steel & Wire Co.’s attitude will be on the 
price situation is the subject of speculation in the trade, 
the majority opinion being that it will follow the mar- 
ket. Considerable activity is expected to develop shortly 
in the building line, as plans are now being prepared 
for a number of new hotels, office buildings and facto- 
ries in the Cincinnati district. The bars for the Schmidt 
Realty Co.’s office building, Cincinnati, about 500 tons, 
have been awarded to the Bourne-Fuller Co. An inquiry 
for 400 tons is current for the Donaldson Lithographing 
plant at Norwood. The War Memorial Building at 
Nashville, Tenn., taking 900 tons of steel, bids on which 
were opened Jan. 10, will probably be awarded to a 
large New York general contractor, as its bid is con- 
sidered the most attractive. The Meyer-Kiser Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, 450 tons, has been awarded to 
the Insley Mfg. Co. The Big Four Railroad, which 
opened bids last week on approximately 2000 tons of 
plates and shapes, will probably close this week. Bids 
on this order ran uniformly on a 2c., Pittsburgh, basis. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report the de- 
mand for bars, shapes and plates steadily improving, 
and reinforcing bars also are very active. Jobbers of 
wire products also report satisfactory orders for spring 
shipment. Prices are firming up, and advances are 
likely to develop within the next two weeks. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote Iron and steel bars, 
2 95« base reinforcing bars, 3.05c. base hoops, 
1.05c. base: bands, 3.85c. base; shapes and plates 
,.05c. base cold-rolled rounds, 3.75« base: cold- 
rolled flats squares and hexagons, 4.25c. base; No 
10 blue annealed sheets, 4c No 28 black sheets 
1.70¢ No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75 No. 9 an 


nealed wire, $3.10 per 100 Ib common wire nails, 

$3.20 per keg, base. 

Tool Steel.—With manufacturing operations showing 
a slight increase, the demand for tool steels is also 
showing improvement, and some fair-sized orders for 
both carbon and high speed steel were placed last week. 
Prices are unchanged, 18 per cent tungsten high speed 
steel being quoted at 75c. per lb., with special brands 
of some companies at 90c. 


Coke.—The coke market, while still active as re- 
gards domestic fuel, is showing signs of weakness. 
Connellsville foundry coke is available today at $8.50, 
with furnace commanding the same price. New River 
foundry is unchanged at $11 to $12, Wise County foun- 
dry at $9, and furnace at $7.75. No changes are re- 
ported in by-products prices, which continue at $11, 
Connellsville basis. 


Old Material.—A mixed situation has developed in 
the scrap market. Some dealers are of the opinion that 
prices will continue to advance, while others declare the 
market as a whole is weaker. The local market is show- 
ing little activity, and steel plants in the district are 
buying lightly. Cast grades are in fair demand. Prices 
on the whole show no change, and last week’s quota- 
tions generally rule. The C. & O. has issued a fair 
sized list and the N. & W. is closing on a tonnage this 
week. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


cinnati 
Per Gross lon 
Bundled sheets $13.00 to 13.50 
Iron rails 17.00 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up '6.00to 27.00 
Rails for rolling $.00to 18.50 
Heavy melting steel 7.50to 18.00 


l 
Steel rails for melting 16.900 to 16.50 
Car wheels 19.50 to 20.00 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast borings 11.50to 12.00 
Steel turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
tailroad cast .. 17.090 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast é 26.00 to 20.50 
ROGUE GORD ccs aciecasdidceans 11.50to 12.00 
Iron axles aa - . 20.50to 21.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 15.00to 15.50 
Pipes and flues 11.00 to 11.50 
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Cleveland 
Finished Material 
Demand Active 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 16.—Ore men for 
good season during 1923 with considerable gain in ship- 
year. With pig iron produc- 
ore on docks and in furnace yards May 1 
will ably be less than at the same time during the 
two previous years. Based on estimated pig iron pro- 
duction during the first quarter, the amount of ore on 
docks and in furnace yards May 1 will be approximately 
tons as compared with normal average of 


Pig Iron Prices Strong — 


are looking a 


ments over last present 


+ 


tion, stocks ol 


prot 


20,500,000 

20,000,000 tons during the past few years. The amount 
on docks and in err yards May 1 was 23,091,560 
gross tons in 1922, 27,595,477 tons in 1921 and 18,152,- 
555 tons in 1920. W ith aaa conditions in the iron 


and steel industry, it is expected that ore prices will 
be named and a buying movement will start early this 
probably not later than March, provided a coal 
In is declared, the 
ore delayed. 


year, 
st rike 


will 


case a coal 
market probably 


is avoided. 
of the 


strike 
be 


opening 


Last year prices were not named until June. 

We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range 
Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $5.95; Old range non- 
Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.20; Mesabi Bess« 
mer 5 per cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi non-Bessemer, 

1} per cent iron, $5.05. 


Pig Iron.—The market is dull and firm, but with no 
further price advance There was some small lot buy- 
ing during the week by the smaller foundries, but large 
covered for the first quarter. 
aggregating 5000 t in- 
northern Ohio foun- 


are 
sales 


consumers 


One 


generally 
reports 


ns, 


producer 


cluding a 1000-ton lot taken by a 
dry. Furnaces generally are comfortably filled with 
first quarter contracts and are not inclined to take on 


second quarter business at present. Few inquiries have 
come out for that delivery. Local foundry iron is still 
quoted at $27 for out of town shipment and $27.50 

furnace for Cleveland delivery, but $28 has been quoted 
n local inquiries for car lots and as the Cleveland price 
than in surrounding districts, a 50c. price 
probable. In the Mahoning Valley, 
of foundry iron are reported at $28 and 
Quota- 


at 


i) 
lower 
here 


is now 
advance is 
small lot sales 
the minimum now appears to be $27.50. 
| by lake furnaces outside of Cleveland generally 
‘ from $27.50 to $28, although one producer sold 
ons to a western Ohio foundry at $28.50 and made 
small lot sales at the same price. The only in- 
quiries of any size are two from Indiana melters, each 
for 500 tons. Steel making iron is inactive. A number 


of sales of Southern foundry iron for the first quarter 


price 


+} 7 
t10NnSs 


a few 


©€s 


were made during the week, the price being unchanged 
at $23. Several inquiries are pending for low phos- 
phorus iron including one for 1000 tons, and one for 
750 tons 
Quotations below, except on basic and low phe 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
ron includes a 50c. switching chargé Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and a $6 rate from Birmingham. 
Basic, Valley furnace . $27.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 28.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 29.00 
Malleable § Siete ahtgt te sls See 28.00 
Ohio silvery, nominal, sil. 8 per cent. 38.52 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace j 35.00 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers are 
getting a good volume of specifications on contracts. 
Some manufacturers have been making concessions up 
to 5 per cent on orders for immediate delivery, but it 
is claimed that this weakness has disappeared. How- 
ever, jobbers and large consumers are being quoted 10 


per cent below regular discounts. Rivet prices are be- 
ing shaded $1 to $2 a ton for immediate specifications, 
but makers are holding to regular prices for first quar- 
ter contracts. Small rivets are still very irregular, the 


extreme discount being 70 per cent off list. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for steel bars, 
plates and structural material, which started out well 
the first week of the year, has become heavy. Manu- 
facturers in various lines are increasing their production 
schedules in anticipation of a better volume of business 
during 1923, and because of stiffening prices and slow 
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deliveries are placing orders freely. Agricultura) jm. 
plement manufacturers are planning on a 50 pe: 
expecting that their business this yea 
cent normal. Owing to the very 
carrying over of stocks, the d 
from this source last year was very light. Build 
steam shovels and locomotive cranes are incressing 
operations in order to accumulate stocks, expecti 
creased demand in the spring. Considerable busi 3 
being placed by bolt, nut and rivet and implement 
facturers, and by consumers allied with the auto: 
industry. Orders include 3000 tons of steel ba 
1000 tons of forging bars from automobile parts 1 1. 
facturers. Although 2c. is still being quoted 

plates and structural material, the sources f) 
can be purchased at these prices ha 
come fewer. A leading independent producer h 
vanced its minimum price to 2.10c. on the three 

and some quotations up to 2.25c. are appearing. 


operation, 
be 50 to 60 per 
operation and the 


bars, 
which steel 


siderable business is being placed at prices highe 
2c. Light plates are moving freely at 2.25c. H 
1 in. in width and under are now quoted 3.25¢c. Hard 


steel angles have advanced $2 a ton to 2.10c. Mi 
getting a good volume of orders for plain stru 
material for stock. In the building field an inqu 
about to be sent out for a municipal power ho 
Detroit requiring 8000 tons of structural steel. Th 
Standard Oil Co. has placed 26 tanks for Toledo with 
Alliance, Ohio. These will requ 
1100 tons of plates. A Toledo shipyard has placed 125 
tons of plates for repair work. A new inquiry ha me 
out for 15 oil stills requiring 500 tons of plat { 
local sales agency has booked 2000 car axles. 


Reeves Brothers, 


2.91c.; plates and stru 
galvanized wire, 
No. 28 black 
sheets, 5.25¢e.; No. 10 blue 
3.76c.; hoops and bands 
flats, square an 


steel bars, 
No. 9 


80c.: 


Jobbers quote 
tural shapes, 3.01c 
No. 9 annealed wire, 2 
1.25¢c No. 28 galvanized 
annealed sheets, 3.50c, to 
3.71¢ cold-rolled rounds, 
hexagons, 4.25c 





sheet 


3.75¢. ; 1 
Black sheet 
to the fact 
now 
10 shi 
quotatl 


Sheets.—The sheet market is firmer. 
which have been somewhat irregular owing 
that some mills were in need of orders, 
firm 3.35¢e. Light plate mills quote No, 
2.70c., as compared with the more common 

for blue annealed sheets. 


of 2.75e. 


annear 
appeal 


at 


no 


Reinforcing Bars.—Prices on rail steel reinforcing 

stiffened. While desirable orders can | 
1.95¢c., the general quotation is now 2c. P 
work indicates a heavy demand for reinforcing 
bars in the early spring. Inquiries have come out 
300 tons for a factory building for the General | 
Extinguisher Co., Warren, Ohio, and 170 tons i 
factory building for the Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 


Warehouse Business.—Warehouse orders for s 
have become fairly heavy and prices are now firm at 
regular quotations. 


bars have 


placed 
pective 


+he 


is 


Coke.—Some foundries are not getting shipments 4 
fast as desired and are inquiring for small lots of foun 
dry coke. The supply is very limited, evidently being 
due more to lack of cars than to a shortage. Prices are 
unchanged. Connellsville foundry coke is quoted a 


$9.50 to $10 for standard makes. Wise County founcry 
coke is available at from $8.50 to $9. 


Old Material.—The heavy buying of 

Cleveland steel maker noted last week caused a furtht 
boost in prices and some speculative buying by dea'ers 
Late in the week, some dealers were asking $22.50 2 
$23 for heavy melting steel. The price advances brough 
out a great deal of scrap and prices have reacted slight 
ly, although on most grades they are higher than 4 
week ago. Local mills purchased considerabl scrap 
during the week. One sale of 2000 tons of heavy m” 
ing steel was made at $21.50 delivered and sales ° 
turnings are reported at $17. In the Valley distri’ 
orders for compressed steel were p'aced at $21 4” 
$21.25. Local blast furnaces have started to use > nay 
ing scrap which has resulted in considerable activity © 
this grade and a sharp price advance. Sales of No. 

busheling are reported in round lots at $18.50, some ° 
the material coming from the Detroit territory, but 


scrap DJ 


¢ 
l 
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s to have eased somewhat, as a local dealer 
rht 300 tons at $18 delivered. 
juote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol- 


Wee MOO. Guia’ 6s a 0's $20.50 to $20.75 
for SERS hed cancun es vases 22.00 to 23.00 
ratio GS Thvcccccvess 21.25 to 22.00 
NEE 6 5c aa Oa es oe oe 18.00 to 18.50 
et CE rere ane. Baw cade a 68 25.00 to 26.00 
phosphorus melting........ 21.50 to 22.00 
RO. ond 6 kOe WHE RS es 6 Od 18.00 to 18.50 

shop turnings... .-- 16.00 to 16.25 
1 borings and short turnings 17.00to 17.50 
7... Uk... See ree ee 18.50 to 19.00 
“2... ere 19.00 to 19.50 

it PO 7. omen eae ob at 22.00 to 23.00 
bundled sheet stampings.. 16.50 to 17.00 
hie CRP ok dw ces oe Oe 18.00 to 18.50 
L Cast .vecos: price aunt a emcee 21.00 to 22.00 
URINE sii dart coe me ees 17.25to 17.50 
forge flashings over 10 in.. 13.75 to 14.00 
forge flashings under 10 in.. 15.50to 16.00 
hd: SPORES DOOR: v4 40% Recess 18.00 to 18.50 

WIREE via chess e0S en eee &t 18.00 to 18.50 

ie MOGs 6.d4 ss WhA OE RE EKE Ss 15.50 to 16.00 


St. Louis 
Pie Iron More Active with Prices Well Main- 
tained 


Sr. Louts, Jan, 16.—The market for pig iron is be- 
g more active, with Northern iron strong at $29 
, Chicago, the Granite City maker quoting $30.50 
, f.o.b. furnace, $1 higher than the week pre- 
lhe latter has been sold up for first quarter, 
luring the week 10,000 tons of basic to an East 
Side melter. This was the principal sale of the week, 
was for first or second quarter delivery. The same 
ilso sold 3000 tons of foundry iron to a local 
ind 1000 to 1200 tons in small lots. The Mount 
Vernon Car Co., reported last week as being in the mar- 
for 1000 tons of wheel iron, purchased this amount 
as well as 1000 tons of foundry iron, the name of the 
seller not being given. Southern iron is strong at $23 
$25, Birmingham, but very few sales were made. 
ne maker is quoting the higher price for spot delivery, 
while another large independent is quoting $23 for im- 
ediate shipment and $25 for second quarter. Con- 
ers in the St. Louis industrial district are taking a 
ner interest in their requirements, although no in- 
f note are pending. A Chicago melter has 

‘ prices on 500 tons of foundry iron. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
rom Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
vater), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
erage switching charge from Granite City: 

foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$31.16 to $32.16 

ry malleable, _ sil, 1.75 

iat areas 3 ive eh aaterears 31.16 to 32.16 

3 PTE EEE Se ee oe $1.16 to 32.16 

rn foundry, 1.75 to 2.25..$28.17to 30.17 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Jobbers are beginning to 
v some interest in buying, much sooner than some 
icturers had expected. No particularly large 

ve been placed, none for more than 50 tons of 

y shapes and plates. Inquiries are also being 
ed for additional supplies. Railroad inquiries are 
ts being only of sufficient size to interest ware- 


f 


ock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
‘dc. per Ib.: iron bars, 2.90c.; structural 
tank plates, 3c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
1.10c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw 
structural rivets, 3.85c. per 100 Ib.; 
ts, 3.95ce.; tank rivets, 7; in. and smaller, 
off list; machine bolts, large, 50 per 
ler, 50 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 45 
small, 45 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 
pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, 

1 tapped, $2.75 off list. 





‘oke-—The coke market is still very active. Do- 
n is in exceptionally good demand, and there 
all for foundry grades with the steady in- 

elt in the district. The Granite City by- 

er is well sold up. The Connellsville market 

g at $8.50 to $9, with some grades selling at $10. 

_ Old Material—The market for old material is 
haa { continues to score advances all down the 
ying is appearing and dealers look for 
to stiffen considerably over the prices 
y as soon as buyers show their hand, which 


N 
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it is believed they must do within the next two weeks, 
as stocks are low and orders must be filled. Railroad 
offerings are small and dealers are eager to buy every- 
thing in sight. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows 
Per Gross Ton 

Iron rails . ee asi s $20.00 to $20.50 
Rails for rolling ... 21.00 to 21.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 2.( 22.5 
Relaying rails, standard section 26.00 to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels 26.00 to 26.50 
Heavy melting steel 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy shoveling steel 16.50 te 17.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

apart to 20 ) 

Per Net Ton 

Heavy axles and tire turnings 12 o 13.00 
Steel angle bars LS 'to 19.00 
Iron car axles 26.50 to 27.00 
Steel car axles ae 21.01 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad springs 21.25to 21.7 
Steel couplers and knuckles 21.25 t 21.7 
Cast iron borings... 11.00 to 11 
No. 1 busheling 14.00 to 14 
No. 1 railroad cast 20.00 to 0.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 21.00 to 1.50 
Railroad malleable 20.50 to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings 9.50to 10.00 


Philadelphia 
Plates, Shapes and Bars Advanced $2 to $3 a 


Ton by Nearly All Mills 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 16.—A strong market in plates, 
shapes and bars has developed within a few days, with 
advances of $2 to $3 a ton by nearly all mills, and on 
small lots the advance in some instances is as much 
as $5 a ton. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. was 
the first large independent to announce 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, as its minimum on these three commodities, and 
other mills have taken similar action. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. began quoting the new prices today. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has quoted 2.10c., Pittsburgh, on 
small lots to local consumers within the past day or two. 

The advance in prices was preceded by fairly large 
buying, particularly in plates. Such business was closed 
at about 2c., Pittsburgh, and there are still some out- 
standing quotations of 2c., but on all new business all 
indications are that 2.10c. is the bottom today. On 
plates and bars a Buffalo mill is quoting 2.15c. and 
2.25¢c. respectively. While looking for no “runaway” 
market, steel company sales executives express the 
opinion that 2.25c., Pittsburgh, will be the established 
price for plates, shapes and bars within 30 to 60 days. 

Next to the advance in heavy finished products, the 
most remarkable market feature is the rapidly climbing 
prices of old material. Advances ranging from $1 to 
$2 a ton have been recorded on many grades. 

Railroad embargoes and shortage of cars are causing 
more operating and shipping difficulties than at any 
time so far this winter. Due to heavy snows, New 
England is embargoed for all shipments in or out ex- 
cept anthracite and foods. The Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
having great trouble in getting a sufficient number of 
cars to move coal from its mines to its coke ovens. The 
New England embargo is creating a temporary short- 
age of scrap, which is largely responsible for the 
steadily advancing market. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has brought no note- 
worthy change in the pig iron situation. There has 
been fair buying of foundry iron, mostly in lots ranging 
from a carload up to 200 or 300 tons, and some new 
inquiries have appeared, those of size including 2500 
tons for a Trenton, N. J., radiator company for second 
quarter and 2000 tons for first half for a steam pump 
company, whose buying office is in New York. Eastern 
furnaces continue to quote $28, furnace, for No. 2 plain, 
$29 for No. 2X and $30 for No. 1X, and in one or two 
instances furnaces have quoted $1 a ton above these 
prices. Notwithstanding the strength of the eastern 
Pennsylvania situation, Virginia pig iron is weak and 
furnaces there are having difficulty in disposing of their 
product on the basis of $27, furnace, for No. 2 plain and 
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Bars.—Quotations on steel bars have been advanced 


this price has been shaded. On large tonnages, such as 
by nearly all mills to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, with 2.15c. to 


4500 tons recently placed by a Virginia cast iron pipe 
company, they are unable to compete with Alabama iron  2.25c. being quoted in some instances on small lo 4 
and their high freight rate makes it difficult to compete good deal of business was booked in the past wee, 
for shipment to this district. The same cast iron pipe and there are few mills now able to give better tha, 
maker is in the market for 3000 tons additional. Re- 60 days delivery. Bar iron is being quoted from 2 
ceipts of foreign iron in the week ended Jan. 13 were to 2.15c., Pittsburgh. A general advance to a minimum 
1715 tons, of which 3500 tons came from England, 500 of 2.10c. is predicted by those makers now quoting 2. 
tons from Scotland and 715 tons from France. and the advance will probably take effect this we 


The following quotations are, with the exception Sheets 











































































So many sheet mills are sold up fi 


of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at eile : : : 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from quarter that it is becoming easier for companies h 
76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton: recently advanced their prices to get the higher quo- 
East. Pa. N 2 plai 1.75 to 2.25 . : 
Pe eee ” $98.76 to $29.14 tations. Blue annealed sheets are being more freq 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 29.76 to 30.14 sold at 2.75c., although 2.60c. has not entirely dis. 
7, >, ’ iv 30.76 to 3 ; 
ae ag akg ee SWE to 2/86 ws O's oii appeared, while black sheets have been sold at 0 
sil : 32.17 to 33.17 and galvanized at 4.50c., Pittsburgh, when fairl, | : 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 83.17 to 34.17 Jeanine 4 viv 
ee ee ee oa bn te Skke deliveries could be given. 
-_ forge 27.75 28.00 , ’ ° ain ° yO 
Tatton bie 1 tte 31.96 rack Supplies.—The Pennsylvania Railroad | 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur i quired for 700,000 heat-treated track bolts and 500,000 
sued enka ‘tom. ai (for — lb. of track spikes. An advance in tie plates ha 
e (‘opr pearing ( mos o.b. z 
furnace) 30.00 put into effect. 
Foreion Pig Iron ; 5; ; 
All pri rs Philadelpt bie: aie Warehouse Business.—Prices for steel out of 
d i prices f.¢ » « Ss liadeipNnila, ¢ ale ’ ° ° . 
Scotch foundry 2.50 to 3 sil $28.75 to $29.2 bers’ stocks are unchanged, and for local delivery 
English foundry, 1.50 to 2 sil 28.00 to 28.50 as follows: 
English foundry, 2 to 2.50 sil 28 50to 29.00 
English foundry, 2.50 to 3 si 29.00 to 29.50 Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3c ire 
Continental foundry, 1.80 to 2.00 | , bars (except bands), 8c.: round edge iron, 3.20 
a a a a ee ae as s + dee a uv round edge steel, iron finish, 14% x % in., 3.20 
an ian canner is a aa. ee round edge steel planished, 4c.; tank steel plate 
* awe wees per cent nhos. : "2850 to 29.50 \4-in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, 
3.30¢ blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gag 
Ore.—Receipts of iron ore from Sweden at this port 3.85c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.60c.; galvaniz 
1. k eo F202 : sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.75¢c.; square twisted and 
last week were 60Uo tons. formed steel bars, 3.15 structural shapes, 3.10 
. ‘ atter ates, \4- 4.80c.; fe-in., 5 
ge ' Bi oe i a le diamond pattern plates, 4-in., . 
Coke. -Som of the Eastern blast furnaces are hav spring steel, 4.25c.: round cold-rolled steel, 3.8 
* ing difficulty in getting coke on account of shortage of square and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; st 
cars. Prices now quoted on blast furnace coke are re No. 13 gage and gear. 1.25¢. ; etoet bands 
20 F . } 26 we No 2 gage to j-in., inclusive, 3.825c.; rails, 3¢ 
$8.50, Connellsville, for contracts and $8.75 for spot tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 6.50¢ 
shipments. Foundry coke is being sold at prices rang- : M 
: PQ 7 ~ : . a Old Material.—Railroads have declared an embargo 
ing from $9.50 to $10, Connellsville. : : . a . 
; on all shipments in or out of New England except an- ; 
. Ferroalloys.—British producers of ferromanganese  thracite coal and foods, and this has shut off completely H 
© f have put into effect a further advance of $5 a ton, mak- all scrap. As New England is the principal source of 
7 ing the price at Atlantic ports, duty paid, $107.50 per scrap for Eastern steel plants, there has been a great g 
, . gross ton. Domestic producers have put up their prices scurrying for supplies, with advances in prices: of $1 
to $107.50, f.o.b. furnace. Several thousand tons were to $2 a ton on practically every item in the list quoted 
sold at $102.50 just before the advance went into effect. below. There have been no conspicuously large sales, 


e ’ ° _* ’ 7 eae } > i j S are i > g rko yr al the ma- 
Semi-Finished Steel.—An Eastern subsidiary of the °U% oy all ae hin - get for uit the nae 
: r rie y can get s ad. Steel scrap is now quoted 
Steel Corporation is in the market for 5000 to 10,000 ‘Tla! they can get shipper os ere oS — — 

at $20 to $21; cast iron car wheels at $23 to $24; No 


4 tons of open-hearth rerolling billets, and this business 
. . : . »: aa SEE als POO 9Q 7 . : _ £ » eteal works 
; ee m ‘ d wrought, $2: $23.50 ings for steel work f 
. probably will be closed within a day or two at $38, ae oe oat $17 50 see i 
: : vit ; : : ‘ ' g a » 917.50. 
Pittsburgh. This is a price, however, which probably and rolling mills, $17 to $17.5 
. could not be duplicated even on an exceptional tonnage. ne delivery at consuming points in t 
Or 20 F&F ° aistric as OLLOWS 
A sale of 1250 tons was made last week at $38.50, Pitts- oe 9 honey meliion | $20.00 to $21.00 
. “ . NO. es : e ry stee = ac, oO pel. 
burgh. Most of the mills are now quoting $40, Pitts- Serap rails ... .. 20.00 to 21.00 
burgh, for rerolling billets and $45 for forging billets. oo a — ee ees 22.00 to 25.0( 
. i NO ow mos leaV\ ant 
A Maryland tin plate company bought 2500 tons of sheet under 24.00 to 25.0 
bars for first quarter about a week ago at $37.50, Pitts- — — hypo toons Bleee - + 
~ . ° se ann a No. railroad wrought 23 Oo 23.5! 
burgh, and is inquiring for 2500 tons additional for No. 1 yard wrought 19.00 to 20.01 
second quarter, on which quotations will probably be No. 1 forge fire...... Letie se Sam amet 
higher : 3undled sheets (for steel works) 17.00 to 17.0 
1ughner, ee ee eee 19.00 to 20.01 
: ’ 7 ; Turnings (short shoveling grade 
Plates.—Following a week of exceptional buying, for blast furnace use)........ 16.50 to 17.00 
during which one or two Eastern companies had the a and turnings (for 16.50 to 17.0 
. . . ° as urnace use) ‘ae e b.o0 to (U0 
best business in any week since 1920, the price was ad- Machine shop turnings (for steel a 
vanced by all mills to 2.10c., Pittsburgh. Most of the works use ) “* ees 17.00 to 17.5! 
f , . : ; Machine shop turnings (for roll- 
business negotiated just prior to the advance was at ine mill Use)......csscercess 1900%O 17 
2c., Pittsburgh, and some at 1.95c. Buyers would prob- oer axle turnings (or equiva- 
. . . . ‘ ee zane wovee 19,00 to 20.0 
ably find it next to impossible today to break the 2.10e. Caan borings (for steel works ; 
price. The Baldwin Locomotive Works bought 4000 to and rolling mills)............:16.50to 17.0 
- : . . : Cast borings (for chemical plants) 22.50 23. 
rn 5000 tons for 100 locomotives it will build for the Penn- No eo ot % oo . : pn 23 00 : 24.00 
sylvania Railroad; the Pennsylvania bought 2000 to Heavy breakable cast (for steel 
200 . ; . Rania 2 »: . be ee ; ; b ND: aoe & bak wc shake secee ROO te 82 
3000 tons for locomotives it will build in its own shops Selreed rats bare... 18:00to 18 
at Altoona, and the Philadelphia & Reading closed for Stove plate (for steel plant use) 18.00to 18 
2000 . wee ntae Thane wan alan. s ae * Railroad malleable ...... --- 18.00to 19.! 
3000 tons of car plates. There was also a great deal Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
of miscellaneous buying in smaller lots. and tubes (new specifications) 17.00 to 17 
Shafting , : soeee 20.0080 24 
es Structural Shapes.—The market on structural shapes Steel axles eet e eee e eens 23.00 to 24.! 


appears to be firm at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, all companies 
having announced the new price to customers within 
the past few days. There are some outstanding “pro- Plans for extensions to its Youngstown property ar 
tections” at 2c., but these are for short periods. The being developed by the Kalman Steel Co., Chicas 
Phoenix Bridge Co. has taken the largest job recently The Youngstown plant manufactures steel reinforcing 
awarded in this city, the power plant for the Philadel- bars and is operating close to capacity, reflecting hea'Y 
phia Electric Co., which will require 2800 tons. overhanging demand for building materials. 








Prices 





Plates 
e ik quality, base, per Ib..... 2.10 
a Structural Material 
nels. etc .2.10¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
irs, base, per lb. .2.00e. to 2.10 
E bars, base, per ‘ib. eterd 2.60c. 
: Hot-Rolled Flats 
0, BOP Wi c isisasencesviawetiadncies 2.75c. to 2.90c. 
; GS, BOP Fic kwwedn Hee taee een oe ddee8 2.75c. to 2.90c. 
a Pee ee eee ee ee ere 275c. to 2.90c. 
, Cold- Finished Steels 
hafting, base, per lb. Perere errr, | 
@, POF ID. cvevsoss veeaw ae eens ..4.50¢ 
Wire Products 
pee DA, anc ee ies PKU ROCK EVA OeRRS 2.70 to $2.80 
i. 2. Se, A Ps 50s ce ee neces 1.50 over base 
od Bais, 10G8 TE F Micsecscacdcaces 2.00 over base 
lain wire, base, per TOG ID. . sccsccccess 2.45to 2.60 
fence wire, base, per 100 lb.......... 2.45to 2.70 
PG, DOSE, WOO FOG Wessv avs veces eee 3.35 to 3.50 
. wire, base, DOF 100 TD. .cccccececves 2.95to 3.05 
‘alvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib............ 3.35 to 3.45 
ed staples, BAGG, POF BOM. .ccccccccvece 3.35 to 3.45 
barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.......... 3.00 to 3.10 
stanles,. DESO, DOE BOG cc cscncsctcce 3.00 to 3.10 
oated nails, base, per count keg....... 2.20 to 2.30 
nee, carloads (to jobbers)...... 70% per cent off ‘list 


, carloads (to retailers).... 


Bolts and Nuts 


ts, small, roiled threads. .60 and 5 per cent off list 
olts, small, cut threads...50 and 10 per cent off list 
bolts, larger and longer .50 and 10 per cent off list 
bolts, % x 6 in.: 
and shorter, rolled 


. 68 per cent off list 


threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 





DECKS vaic cc's Hike VEN whee eae ee 50 per cent off list 

ger and larger sizes...............50 per cent off list 

OH oo 6a u0'd 0.8 wie WACO aed wk a 

vy bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads...50 and 10 per cent off list 

Other sivte BORG ew ssc ko a sinuses ca naar 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 

Sn al OF OG. Dig rs 0 ¥ brink aieesasien 45 per cent off list 

Larger and Ga eae a ng a 45 per cent off list 

Hot pressed square or hex. blank nuts. he 25 to $3.50 off list 

H pressed Gwe, Tihs 0k c odas seiew a 3.25 to 3.50 off list 

ind t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank....... 325 to 3.50 off list 

nd t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped...... 3.25 to 3.50 off list 


Ser fir 


shed hex. nuts: 

16 in. and smaller, U. S. S 75,10 and 5 per cent off list 
and larger, U. S. S....70,10 and 2% per cent off list 
Rt, ee a a as eae 80 and 5 per cent off list 


m., 5 in. and larger........75 and 5 per cent off list 

S ts in packages........ 80 and 5 per cent off list 
Btove bolte it B@iKisea wear o00025 .80, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
Side ika/ aaa ole eee 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


‘Cap and Set Screws 


ire and hex. head cap screws....75 percent off list 


RONOWG 5 vk: i cea 6 a6 oh ees keeles 75 per cent off list 
COG a5. 40RS Ser le ees 75 and 10 per cent off list 
rews ee eee .80 per cent off list 

Rivets 
ictural and ship rivets base, per 100 Ib...... $3.00 
Or TEVOtR, DOME. DOP SOe Fs xo usec cticlnes.: 3.10 
ts oeeeeeeee65D and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list 
Track Equipment 
lf in. and larger, base, per 100 lb..... $2.75 

n. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib 3.50 
ind barge, base. per 100 Ib........ 3.50 
DOGO, Ci Ne ites wa wn cS oe weno $3.75 to 4.25 

DOP TOO Wea eee awa che waa eeboe es 2.35 to 2.50 
base, per 100 Ib. I rice hie are oe ha tals 2.75 

Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 

49 23% Oe hs cans 4+. 7 +33 

55 29% a Saw an ce awe 26 8 
; 60 46% a wi wera OA 32 17 
: 64 521%4 | 1 to 1% 34 19 

66 54% 


\\ rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on auiehat 
, are as follows: 


domestic. 96. 32 re o + - - $0,265 
export... 0 235 ) oo eee or 0.215 

mestic. 0.315 Cleveland, Youngstown 

DORE. ss xs 0.225 DE coats ew ieee 19 
nestic 0.34 EEE. cbc ecavacsscee 0.29 
ort.... 0.255 Cincinnati 0.29 
tic. . 0.365 Indianapolis ........- 0.31 
towe eee 0.255 GE I 





um carload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 Ib 


2 59 
2% to 6 63 
7 to 8 60 
> to 12 ‘ a9 
Butt Weld, 
1 45 
y to % 51 
ly 57 
y% ‘ 62 
1 to 1% 64 
F WP Bra weser 65 
Lap Weld 
9 57 
2% to 4 61 
1% to 6 60 
7 to 8 56 
9 to 12 50 
To the large jobbi 
creased by one point, 


2% per cent. 


Lap Wek 
1% in: . 

2 to 2% in. 
2% to 3 in.. 
3% to 13 in. 


To large buyers of steel 


Finished lron and Steel, f.ce.h. 


led Stee 













Pittsburg! 


il 





Lap Weld 
47% é 29 
51% | 2% to 6 32% 
47% 7 to 12 30 
46% 
extra strong, plain ends 
28% % to % +15 
34% | 25 
4616 % 32 
11% 1 to 1% 34 
5314 
54x | 
, extra strong, plain ends 
161% 9 a 30 
50%, 2% to 4 : 33 
49% | 4% to 6.. 32 
43% 7 to 8 25 
37% | 9 to 12 20 
ng trade the above discounts 


with supplementary dis 


Boiler Tubes 


l Charcoal Iron 
21% 1% in 
36 1% to 1% in 
47 2 to 2% in 
52 | 2% to 3 in 
| 3% to 4% ir 
tubes a supplementary 


of 5 per cent is allowed 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Discounts on cold-drawn tubes in carload lots, 


burgh, follow: 


1 in. 


1% and 1% in. 


1% in. 


2 and 2% in 


2 ee wha ia 
Less carloac 


than four gages heavier 
up to and including 24 ft 


than standard 
discount 


of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage 
Seamless Mechanical hegie“ 

Carbon under 0.30, base oe aos ‘ 

Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base ae 

Plus usual differentials and ext ras for cutting 

Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 

Cents per Ft ; 

2-in. O.D. 12 gage...... 14 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage 

2-in. O.D. 11 gage... 15 3-in. O.D. 7 gage 

2-in. O.D. 10 gage.. .16 } 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage 

2%4-in. O.D. 12 gage 16 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage 

2\%4-in. O.D. 11 gage 17 514-in. O.D. 9 gage 

Tin Plate 


Standard coke 


8-lb. coating 
8-Ilb. coating 
15-lb. coating 
20-lb. coating 


Nos. 9 and 10 


Box Annea 
No. 28 (base), per Ib 
Regular auto body sh 
No. 28 (base), per Ib 
Ti 

No. 28 (base). per Ib... 


Manufacturers have 
ving price differentials for gage 


application, gi 
length, width, 





Frei ght Binns 


is. 4 poi 


Zage t 


Intermediate 


a per b ise 


(Pe 
Lc 
© 
4 


(base), 


2% and 2% in 
3 to 4 in 
4% in. and 
Hot Rolled 

44 | 5 to 4 in 
Add $8 per 
than standard 
Sizes smaller than 1 
sold at 
nd gages not 


i 
bm pad mo OT 


nts less 


» be 


Sizes a 


box 


Terne Plate 


r package, 200-lb.) 
.$9.30 | 25-lb. coating 
9.60 30-lb. coating 
11.80 35-lb. coating 
13.00 40-lb. coating 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
OT Tek wake 9 
led, One Pass Cold 


eets, 


Galvanized 
n-Mill Black Plate 


pamphlets. which 


shearing, etc 


mechanical 


can 


ounts of 


Tubes 


net ton 


rote 
orn) 


mw 


are in- 


5 and 


clw She be 


Ls 
15 


discount 


f.o.b. Pitts- 


2 
4: 
4 


S-1to 2 


49 


for more 
No extras for lengths 


in. and lighter 


tube 


list and 
listed take 


price 


5 per cent off list 


per cent off list 


Cents per Ft 


Rolled 


base (22 gage), per Ib., 


4.70c 


he had 


19 
34 
13% 
53 


$4.75 


pad ed ed et 
Inve 
No bo be bo 

oo 


2.50¢ 


3.35¢ 


to 5.00¢ 


4.35c. 


3.35. 
upon 


and extras for 


seeerennerseserensopervsneesn rinerire 


ere orneseme. 


iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 


St. Louis $0.43 Pacific Coast ...... $1.50 
Kansas City ; 0.735 Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas City (pipe) 0.705 Birmingham .......--. 0.69 
St. Paul 0.60 Memphis a vanes Gee 
CE Cneidhes «eeun ome 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.50 
Omaha (pipe) 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 
Denver 27 water 0.415 
Denver (pipe) 215 , New Orleans 0.515 
To Denver the minimum loading is 40 000 Ib. while 


Coast on all iron and steel products, except structural: material, 
s to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., and there is an extra charge of 


shi pments of wrought’ iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St 


the min 


9c. per 
Paul, 


Om 


imum is 80,000 Ib 
100 Ib. on carloads 
aha 


On the latter item 
of a minimum of 
and Denver the minimum carload 


On iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 


Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., 


the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 


rope cable and strands, 75c. ; 


meter, 2%c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. 


LU UPUIUODENEUDCEDRONENDORERERUOUESORERAEUREDEDIUOLERDESENEOEEEDONEEHUENOEDOUELTHOTDOPRESERENTTOVEOETUNTETTNTTEDESERDENS;ETONTRONOTHEERRL HOPRBERDONERHD HORNY TONTHNTHF TENTH VrNeHunRNCRTNETE EN 
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30c. to 40c. 


ship plates, 30c. 
common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c. ; 


wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 50c.; 
All prices per 100 Ib 


neneneenne eeeennen 


to 40c.; 


pipe not over 8 in. 


New York, Philadelphia and B: altimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most steam- 
ingot and muck’ bars, 
sheets and tin plates, 
in diameter, 50c; 
in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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92 THE IRON AGE 


FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


December Bookings Show Upswing and 1922 


Established a Record for Tonnage 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—Continuation of building 


boom this spring is forecast by the upward swing in 
sales of fabricated structural steel in December, re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce through the 
Bureau of the Census. An increase of about 20 per 


ent over November marked the turning point from a 


series of seasonal declines in fabricated steel orders and 
occurred a month earlier than last winter, when Decem- 
ber was the month of minimum orders. December sales 
amounted to 58.3 per cent of shop capacity, as against 
18.4 per cent in November. 


Estimated total sales of fabricated structural steel 


? 


in 1922 amounted to 1,929,400 tons or 64.3 per cent of 
shop capacity, as against 997,200 tons in 1921, or 35.1 
per cent of shop capacity. 


Sales reported by 141 firms, with a total revised 


capacity rating of 215,210 tons per month, amounted 
to 125,4 
Novem 


79 tons in December, as against 104,727 tons in 

ber and 124,948 tons in October. The following 
able shows final revised figures from April to Novem- 
er, 1922, based on reports of 158 identical firms hav- 


ing a capacity of 220,790 tons per month, together with 
the preliminary report for December, based on 141 
firms. The current month’s figures are compared to 
the previous final figures by prorating to the estimated 
total capacity of structural fabricating shopvs, namely, 
250,000 tons per month. 





Actual Estimated 
Tonnage Per Cent of Total 

Booked Capacity Bookings 
April 198,529 89.9 224,300 
May 180,558 81.8 204,500 
June 162,139 73.4 183.500 
July 152,023 68.9 172.300 
A igust 150,700 68.3 170.800 
September 64.1 160,300 
October 57.3 143,300 
November 48.4 121.000 
December 58.3 145,800 
*From 141 firms who reported in time for this 


rence 

The following table shows yearly figures of struc- 
tural steel sales, based on new estimated capacities as 
the results of special survey of industry recently con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census, and the percentage 
of sales to shop capacity as shipped by the Bridge 
Builders and Structural Society up to April, 1922, and 
reports to the Bureau of Census since then: 


Estimated 


Monthly Per Cent Estimated 

Tonnage of Sales to Tonnage 

Capacity Capacity Sales 
1913 . 190,000 50.3 1,146,300 
1914.. 191,000 50.4 1,155,200 
1915 194,000 70.0 1.629.600 
RD Est a Pics bles 200,000 69.4 1,665,600 
1917. : : 207,000 60.2 1,495,400 
Rae «s ; 218.000 55.6 1.454.500 
SPae. pga 224,000 53.4 1,435,400 
1920 2 232.000 53.8 1,496,500 
1921 . 237,000 35.1 997,200 
1922 950,000 64.3 1.929.400 


Surprising Tonnage Up for Figures, Much of It 
for Oil Tanks 

Following are awards of fabricated steel work: 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, New York, 15 
80,000-bbl. oil tanks for Oklahoma field, 4500 tons, to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works 10 of same capacity, 3000 tons, to 
Petroleum Iron Works. 

United Gas Improvement Co., power house at Devon 
Conn., 250 tons, to Porcupine Co 

Apartment building at Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, 
New York, 1400 tons, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co 

Natatorium at United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., 500 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Homeopathic Hospital, Providence, R. I 600 tons 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 300 


Oo 


tons, to a local fabricator 

Philadelphia Electric Co., power plant, Philadelphia, 2800 
tons, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Continental Life Insurance Co., building, Chicago, 746 
tons, to Morava Construction Co. 
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Illinois Central, reinforcement of short route 
Louisville, Ky., 679 tons, to Virginia Bridge & Iron ( 

Meyer-Keiser Bank Building, Indianapolis, 560 
Insley Mfg. Co. 

Bridge work, Lafayette and Harrison Counties, M 


215 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 71-ft. through plate gird 
EKighth Avenue viaduct, Madison division, 190 tons 
waukee Bridge Co. 

Grand stand, Russell race track, Louisville, Ky., 6 
to Pan-American Bridge Co. 

Bell Telephone building, Philadelphia, 400 tons 
Clintic-Marshall Co 

Bridge at Glasgow, Mo., 1600 tons, to Mt 
Bridge Co. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, floor for soaking pits, 
to Variety Iron & Steel Works. 

Hudson Store addition, Detroit, 700 tons, to Russ: 
& Foundry Co 

Missouri State Life Insurance Co., addition office | 
St. Louis, 430 tons, to Mississippi Valley Structural § 

Gas holder at Casper, Wyo., 500 tons of plates, 
Mfz. Co 

Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work includ: 
following: 

Equitable Building, Seventh Avenue and Thirt 
Street, New York, 18,000 to 20,000 tons. 

Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Avenue and Forty-sixt 
New York, 8000 tons. (Bids have previously been 
and rejected on this work.) 

George Washington High School, New York, 3000 t 

Business administration building and women’s «d 
it Columbia University, New York, 500 tons. 

Manhattan storage warehouse, West Fifty-second 
New York, 1100 tons, 

Sinclair Consolidated Oi] Corporation, New York 
bbl. oil tanks for Wvoming field, 8700 tons 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, viadu 
tracks of Central Railroad of New Jersey, 300 tons 

Peter-Boro Hotel, Detroit, 800 tons 

New York Telephone Co., Buffalo, new building, 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 15,000 to 30,000 tons 
age tanks, Casper, Wyo 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transit Co., storage 
Louisiana, 7500 tons 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, outbound freight 
Harrison Street terminal, Chicago, 3500 tons, bids 
next week. 

Chicago Union Station Co toosevelt Road viadu 
tons, new bids to be received Jan, 23. 

High school, Omaha, Neb., 1000 tons 

Carpenter Building, Milwaukee, 1500 tons, new bid 

Union League Club building, Chicago, 4800 tons 
turned and project indefinitely postponed. 


GERMAN STEEL PRICES SOAR 


React to Falling Mark—Advance Averages 22 Per 
Cent—Foundry Iron Also Up 
(By Cable) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan, 15.—Foundry iron No. | has 
been advanced to 194,900 m. per metric ton ($14.45 per 
gross ton, at 0.78c. per 100 m.), compared with 179,40 
m. ($18.04) last week and 153,688 m. ($23.42) on Dec 
26, the date of the last advance in steel prices. 

Steel ingots have been advanced, by the Steel Syna- 
cate, to 240,800 m. ($17.85), compared with 197,500 ™ 
($19.84) on Dec. 26, when exchange was quoted at 12° 
per 100 m. Steel bars have been raised to 328,000 ™ 
(1.09¢. per lb.), compared with 270,000 m. (1.2lc. Pé 
lb.) and thin steel sheets to 497,000 m. (1.65c. per |.) 
compared with 414,700 m. (1.86c. per Ib.). 

[Since Nov. 6 these prices have been increased 400U! 
150 per cent, as expressed in marks; but less than lt 
per cent on the gold basis, for the mark has fallen }¥! 


nre- 


about enough to equalize the real prices with those P™* 
vailing ten weeks ago. On Nov. 6 foundry iron No.’ 
was quoted at 83,994 m. ($14.40, at 1 11/16c. per 1 
m.); steel ingots at 96,700 m. ($16.58); steel bars * 
132,000 m. (1.01c. per lb.); thin steel sheets at 196," 


m. (1.50c. per lb.).] 



























































































NON.FERROUS METALS 





The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
er, New York Straits Lead Zinc 


er cerremey 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
ke lytic* York York Louis York Louis 


75 14.50 38.62% 7.75 7.40 17.85 7.00 

14.50 39.20 7.85 7.60 7.30 6.95 
1.7 14.50 39.25 7.95 7.65 7.25 6.90 
175 14.50 ccs TOC TG Ca Ose 
18714 14.50 39.00 7.95 7.75 7.25 6.90 
187% 14.50 38.75 7.95 17.75 17.22% 6.87% 


quotation; delivered price is 14.75c. 


New York 
NEW YORK, Jan. 16. 
nd is not large, but a moderate business is 


ne in all the markets except zine. Copper is 
market in which there has been no change in 


lin and lead have advanced and zinc has de- 


Copper—A moderate business is being done each 

| while here and there small lots can be ob- 

14.62%c., delivered, the minimum price for 

e business is still 14.75c., delivered. Most pro- 

have sold their output for January-February de- 

d are not pressing the market. Quotations 

en consumption have eased slightly, but thus 

ive not affected the domestic market. Despite 

tuation in Germany that country continues to buy 

red metal, although not on so large a scale as 

Lake copper is quoted at 14.75c. to 15c., de- 

ered. Official announcement is made of the acquisi- 

ion of the Chile Copper Co. by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. 


Tin.—The week has been an active one in Straits 
ifter several weeks of extreme dullness. Although 
irket a week ago today appeared stagnant, with 
ffering the metal at 38.25c., late in the day 
that 200 tons was sold involving March- 
May-June delivery at a range of 38.25c. to 38.75c. 
were the buyers. This is the most distant 
y business recorded in some time. The two 
ving days, Jan. 10 and 11, were exceedingly active, 
800 tons having been sold on the former and 
mn the latter day. The business on both days 
during a brief period about the middle of the 
ers and consumers being the buyers. On Fri- 
Jan. 12, about 150 tons more was sold and the 
iantity is reported sold yesterday. In the week 
by this report therefore, close to 2000 tons 
inds, an unusually active week. Spot Straits 
juoted today at 38.75c., New York, and in 
ilues were about £1% per ton higher than a 
£180 15s. for spot standard, £182 10s. for 
ndard, and £182 7s. 6d. for spot Straits. Ar- 
far this month have been 4385 tons, with 
reported afloat. 





Lead.—Due to a fair demand and pronounced lack 
the market is exceedingly strong and has 
ilmost daily. The second advance for the 

leading interest was made the day follow- 
idvance and its quotations now stand 7.50c., 
r 7.30c., St. Louis. In the outside market 
steadily increased until today quotations 
St. Louis, or 7.95¢., New York, with prompt 
1 February lead very scarce. Production 
to consumption and a run-away market 
result. 


market for prime Western zinc is ex- 
et and inclined to be weaker, particularly 
livery. Prompt metal is not too plentiful. 
ies, both from abroad and from domestic 
ire reported. In this market, as in all 
haotic condition on the railroads is inter- 
leliveries. Quotations are somewhat mixed, 
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particularly for future delivery, but a fair appraisal 
places prime Western for early delivery at 6.85c. to 
6.90c., St. Louis, or 7.20c. to 7.25c.. New York, with 
future delivery about five points per month under these 
levels. 


Antimony.—The market continues to gain strength 
and wholesale lots of Chinese metal for early delivery 
are quoted at 6.75c. per lb., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Quotations are available only from im- 
porters of the foreign made product. Virgin metal, 
98 to 99 per cent pure, in wholesale lots for early de- 
livery, is quoted at 22.50c. to 23.50c. per lb., New York, 
duty paid. 


Old Material.—Business has been of a routine na- 
ture, but values continue firm. Dealers’ selling prices 
are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible...... 14.25 
Copper heavy and wire 13.2 
Copper, light and bottoms . See 
Heavy machine composition 11.00 
Brass, heavy S 9 00 
Brass, light ; 7.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 10.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 8.25 
Lead, heavy a 6.25 
Lead, tea ... 4 - 5.00 
er ; 5.00 


Chicago 


JAN. 16.—Tin and lead have advanced, but other 
metals are unchanged. Demand for lead is not particu- 
larly active, but the leading producer has advanced 
prices and available supplies are not plentiful. Buy- 
ing of tin is variable, ranging from stagnancy on one 
day to great activity on the next. On the whole, how- 
ever, a considerable tonnage is changing hands and it 
is beginning to appear as if the London operators who 
have been working for higher prices for several months 
have achieved their end. In fact, further advances are 
looked for by some observers. Zinc is exceedingly dull 
with offerings in excess of demand. Antimony is more 
active and future prices have advanced a few points 
although spot quotations are unchanged. Among the 
old metals, grades of tin and lead have gone up in sym- 
pathy with virgin material. We quote, in carload lots, 
lake copper, 15c.; tin, 40c. to 40.50c; lead, 7.70c.; spel- 
ter, 7c.; antimony, 8.50c., in less than carload lots. On 
old metals we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and 
copper clips, 12.25c.; copper bottoms, 10.25c.; red brass, 
9.25¢.; yellow brass, 7.25c.; lead pipe, 6c.; zinc, 4.75c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 25c.; tin foil, 27¢.; block tin, 34c., all 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


JAN. 16.—The lead market ruled steady throughout 
the week, closing 25c. higher at 7.50c., ear lots, due to 
the advance made by the leading interest. Slab zinc 
held steady, about unchanged for the week at 7c. On 
old metals we quote: Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red 
brass and light copper, 7c.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; zinc, 3c.; pewter, 
l5c.; tin foil, 20c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Valley Scrap Market 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 16.—Due to more active pur- 
chasing the past two weeks by Valley melters, prices 
of scrap metals have advanced an average of $1 per 
ton. Heavy melting scrap has been marked up from 
$21 to $22, while some dealers will not consider busi- 
ness under $22.50. 

Inadequacy of labor supply is still a deterrent in 
pipe departments of Valley plants. 


Orders have been issued by General Manager J. D. 
Jones, Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste, Marie, Ont., 
to prepare for the opening of the rail mill about March 
1. The mill was shut down Sept. 1 last. 
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James Abercrombie Burden, vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee of the Eastern 
Steel Ce., Pottsville, Pa., 
has been elected president 
of the company. He had 
been acting president since 
the resignation some years 
ago of Veryl Preston, 
whom he succeeds. Mr. 
Burden was born in New 
York, Jan. 16, 1871, and 
was graduated from Har- 
vard in the degree A.B. in 
1893. His first connection 
was with the Burden Iron 
Co., Troy, N. Y., of which 
he became vice-president 
in 1900, succeeding his 
father as president six 
years later. He is also a 
director of the O’Rourke 
Engineering Construction 
Co., Port Henry Iron Ore 
Co., Winsdor Trust Co., 
New York, and the United National Bank, Troy. He 
is active in various other industrial and social interests 
and is a director of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 





J. A. BURDEN 


The Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, has re- 
organized its purchasing and financial departments fol- 
lowing the decease of George K. Hoblitzelle announced 
in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 9. Frank L. Morey, secretary, 
will assume the duties of treasurer, and Harrison 
Hoblitzelle has been made manager of purchase and 
supplies and assistant treasurer. Cecil R. Pilsbury has 
been appointed general auditor covering the plant 
records and head office accounting. 

L. J. Gibbons, previously with the Maher Engineer- 
ing Co., is now associated with the Chicago sales office 
of the Standard Turbine Corporation, Wellsville, N. Y. 

Thomas FE. Beasley will be district sales manager in 
charge of motor and magnet sales of the St. Louis office 
recently opened by the Ohio Electric & Controller Co., 
Cleveland. 

John F. Tinsley, vice-president and general manager 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Capt. Clayton M. Simmers has reported at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. He succeeds Capt. 
William T. DuBose as industrial manager. Capt. Du 
Bose goes to Washington. 

Fred W. Lammers has resigned as vice-president 
and general manager of the Cincinnati Steel Castings 
Co., Cincinnati, and on Jan. 1 became connected with 
the firm of Herbert F. Topp & Co., pig iron, coke and 
alloys, 1017-18 First National Bank Building. Mr. 
Lammers has been connected with the foundry industry 
for the past 20 years. 

J. P. Cashman, who has been associated with the 
Western Drop Forge Co., Marion, Ind., for 15 years, 
during the last three of which he has been director and 
treasurer and more recently vice-president and general 
manager, has resigned those positions. On Feb. 1, he 
will assume the management of the Fairmont Drop 
Forge Co., Fairmont, Ind., in which he has acquired a 
personal interest. 

William G. Abbot, formerly in charge of the statis 
tical department of the Consolidated Steel Corporation, 
has been appointed research director of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, India House, Hanover Square, 
Ne W York. 

EK. W. Harrison, president and director of the 
Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, for the past 
six years, has resigned from that company. 
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W. W. Sayers has been promoted to chief en ( 
of the Link Belt Co.’s Philadelphia works and Ff 
operations. 


Louis Lanyi has been appointed to take charg. .f 
new branch office established in Detroit by the 
Specialty Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 


R. F. Hetzel, formerly chief engineer of the 
Gasket & Packing Co., New Brunswick, N. J., | 
come connected with the National Steel Const: 
Co., Seattle, Wash., as superintendent. 


William Goodman has been appointed to 
J. E. Sague, resigned, as vice-president of the 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Broadw 
Cedar Street, New York. 


J. W. White has severed his connection wi 
Maxwell Motor Co., Detroit, to take charge of t de 
velopment of steel-disc wheels for the Wire e 
Corporation of America, Buffalo. 


Fitch S. Bosworth has been appointed mana 
the Chicago office of the Chain Belt Co., Milw ‘ 
Mr. Bosworth has been in charge of the Chain B 
Co.’s St. Louis office for the last three years ar 
specialized on chain and conveying engineering 
lems. With him will be associated Raymond X. Ray 
mond, who for several years has been connecte: 
the export sales department in Milwaukee. Thon 
Scannell, formerly of the Chicago office, has been 
in charge of the St. Louis office. 


J. E. Timmons has been placed in charge of t! 
steam and electrical department of Frank Toomey, Ir 
27-131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, to su 
James A. Condon, who resigned to enter business f 
himself. Mr. Timmons comes to Frank Toomey, [1 
from the Robbins & Myers Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers, previous to which connection hi 
been 14 years with the Toomey company, 


C. F. Blue has resigned as director and presid 
the Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and W. W. Nob! 
resigned as secretary and director of the company, 
resignations effective Jan. &. 


D. Allen Burt, vice-president and treasurer, Whe¢ 
ing Steel Corporation, has resigned those offices, eff 
tive Feb. 1, to become head of the investment and bar 
ing house, Howard Hazlett & Son, Wheeling, W. \ 
Howard Hazlett, who is a director of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, is retiring from the business whic! 
he founded thirty-five years ago and Mr. Burt is taking 
over his interest and with H. C. Hazlett, will cont 
the business under his present name. Mr. Burt wi 
main a director of the Wheeling Steel Corporation ai 
serve the organization in an advisory capacity, retail 
ing his holdings in the company. He has been identifi 
with the steel industry in the Wheeling district f 
thirty years, starting as an office boy with th: 
Whitaker Iron Co., Wheeling, in 1892. Six years lat 
he entered the employ of the Aetna-Standard Iron 4 
Steel Co., Bridgeport, Ohio, under John A. Topping 
now chairman of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. In 10 
he went with the LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenv! 
Ohio, as auditor and was successively assistant treasur' 
treasurer, vice-president, president and chairma! 
that company. Mr. Burt had a prominent part it 
merger in 1920 of the Wheeling Steel & Iron C 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. and LaBelle Iron Works 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation, of which, upon orga! 
ization, he was elected vice-president, treasurer 
director. 


Howell T. Swift, secretary, Wheeling Steel & I 
Co., and Wheeling Steel Products Co., sales subsidiar’ 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, has resigned and will ass 
ciate himself with N. J. Higinbotham, formerly e" 
York district sales manager, Wheeling Steel Product 
Co., who is now president of the Fred Adee Corp 
5 Cliff Street, New York. Mr. Swift has been 
the order department of the Wheeling Steel P: 
Co., and Harry Dobson has been named to succeed ! 
in that position. 


The M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, which was rec? 
organized as an Ohio corporation to succeed the p4 
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M. A. Hanna & Co., has completed its or- 
and the business is now being conducted as 
tion. The personnel and management of the 
emain unchanged. The officers are: M. An- 
irman of the board; H. M. Hanna, Jr., presi- 
B. Richards, William Collins, R. F. Grant, 
1, Jr., and G. M. Humphrey, vice-presidents, 
being members of the former partnership; 
\ rne, secretary-treasurer; S. W. Folsom and 
\ wn, assistant treasurers; W. C. Scott, assis- 
tary, and L. R. Close, comptroller. The board 
rs are: M. Andrews, H. E. Booth, William 
Michael Gallagher, R. F. Grant, H. M. Hanna, 
Hanna, Jr., C. N. Hickok, G. M. Humphrey, 

& McMahon and F. B. Richards. 


S. Thomson, for several years assistant to J. C. C. 
manager of the structural division of the Mid- 

& Ordnance Co.’s general sales office, Phila- 

is become an assistant to C. O. Hadly, gen- 

iger of sales of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
lelphia. Mr. Thomson was for many years 
Carnegie Steel Co. and with the La Belle Iron 

W fore his connection with the Midvale Steel & 


Co. 


Rood, formerly in the Detroit office of the 
Engineering Works, Detroit, has been ap- 
New York representative of the company with 
0 Church Street. R. A. Byrns and Harrison 
120 Liberty Street, New York, who have 
enting the Northern Engineering Works for 
relinquished the agency to devote their en- 

to selling for the Towmotor Co., Cleveland. 


Ss. R. Tyler has been elected secretary of the 
Steel Co.. effective Jan. 1. His first connection 

the steel industry was with the Republic Iron & 

Steel Co., Moline, Ill., and later at various other plants 
Republic company throughout the country. He 
became employed in the operating department of 
ympany, and in 1917 was made purchasing 


rles M. Foote, who for many years was identi- 
the American Tube & Stamping Co., as sales 
nd who recently has served in like capacity 
Columbia Steel Co., is now connected with the 
Steel Products Co., Milford, Conn., in an offi 


Ktzbach, for the past 15 years in charge of 
central states district for the Standard 
St. Paul, has opened offices at 327 South 

Chicago, to handle door hanger equip- 
door hangers, spring bearing trucks, 
ind shelving. 





Jr.. has been elected vice-president of 
Co., effective Jan. 1. His first experi- 
business was gained in the Hamestead 
gie Steel Co., in the open hearth depart- 
2 ttey ch he held various mill positions before 
ted with the sales department of the 
in Pittsburgh. In 1919 he was made 

of the Carnegie Steel Co., Tennessee 
tailroad Co., and Illinois Steel Co., with 
St. Louis. In the early part of last 
ointed general manager of sales of the 





has been appointed assistant general 
of the Laclede Steel Co., with head 
Louis, effective Jan. 1. He started 
with the Paddock-Hawley Iron Co., 

‘U8, and in 1905 became connected with 
Co.’s sales office in St. Louis. From 

Ss connection with Laclede company 
vas the Kansas City representative of 

, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 


teel Co. 


hairman of the board of directors 
Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y., a mer- 
Alloy Steel Co. and the Atlas Cru- 
been elected president, and will 
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serve in both capacities. As president, he succeeds 
Arthur H. Hunter of Buffalo, resigned. Mr. Hunter 
has also resigned as a director of the company. 


William H. Letchworth, who has been an executive 
of the Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Co., Buffalo, since 
1896, has resigned to accept the position of vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the D. H. Millard Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of farm implements, Buffalo. W. Bryan May 
has been elected president of the Millard company and 
the name will soon be changed to the W. B. May Co. 


Judson A. Parsons, for several years with the pig 
iron sales department of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s New 
York office, has resigned to engage in the general prac- 
tice of law in Rochester, N. Y., with offices at 24 Ex- 
change Street. He was graduated from Yale and 
studied law at Harvard Law School. 


F. E. Allen, for the past 12 years sales representa- 
tive of the Midvale Steel Co. and the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. in the Buffalo territory, has resigned 
He will act as sales representative for a number of 
steel manufacturers with offices at 27 Colvin Street, 
Buffalo. 


Prof. Thomas M. Bains, Jr., of the University of 
California has been appointed assistant professor of 
mining engineering at the University of Illinois. He 
will have charge of the coal washing and ore dressing 
laboratory. 


Howard Bruce, president Bartlett-Hayward Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., has been appointed district ordnance chief, 
by Secretary of War Weeks, and has accepted the ap- 
pointment. 


William A. Furber was elected treasurer of the Bath 
Iron Works, Bath, Me., at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting held last week. 


James A. Farrell, president United States Steel Cor- 
poration, was entertained at luncheon at the Maryland 
Club, Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 10, by Howard Bruce, 
president of the Bartlett-Hayward Co. John McAuliffe, 
of Norton, Lilly & Co., New York, and several Balti 
moreans, also were guests of Mr. Bruce 


Theodore A. Straub, president, Fort Pitt 
Works, Pittsburgh, is back at his desk after ana 
f several weeks, due to illness. 





E. J. Kulas of the Crouse-Tremaine-Kulas Co., 
‘leveland, has been made president of the Parish & 
Bingham Corporation, manufacture? > automobile 


frames and railroad equipment. 


Maj. Gen. Sir A. C. MacDowell, Commandant Cana 
dian Royal Military College and former head Northwest 
Mounted Police; Charles Pi 
formerly director general U. S. Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and T. S. Sisé#ém, vice-presi 


ez, president, Link Belt Co., 


len Guaranty Trust Co.. New York, are to be the 
speakers at the annual banquet of the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Monday evening, Jan. 22. George H. Neil- 
son, president Braeburn Steel Co., will be toastmaster 
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A. B. Landis 


A. B. LANDIs, who for many years was connected 
with the machine tool industry, died Dec. 20, from 
heart failure. Mr. Landis was born in 1854, and 
learned his trade as a machinist in the shops of Frank 
F, & Ezra F. Landis of Lan- 
caster, Pa. In 1874 he became a 


partner of his brother under 
the firm name of F. F. & 


A. B. Landis, for the manufac- 
ture of small stationary en- 
gines and portable steam en- 
gines. This business was con- 
ducted until 1878, when they 
sold out t» the Geiser Mfg. 
Co., Wayuesboro, Pa. Mr. 
Landis was for a number of 
years in charge of the tool 
department of the Geiser Mfg. 
Co., Waynesboro, where he 
developed many new tools and 
was largely instrumental in 
introducing interchangeable 
manufacturing methods. Dur- 
ing his connection with the 
Geiser Mfg. Co., he developed 
the first Landis grinding machine, which was first used in 
a commercial way in the shops of the Geiser Mfg. Co. 
In 1890 a partnership was formed with his brother, 
Frank F. Landis, under the firm name of Landis Bros., 
for the manufacture of cylindrical grinding machines. 
The plant was destroyed by fire on April 25, 1897, but 
within 24 hours a stock company had been formed 
under the name of the Landis Tool Co., and a new 
plant quickly built. Mr. Landis was actively connected 
with this company until 1910, in the capacity of me- 
chanical engineer and superintendent. The possibili- 
ties of his grinding machine were quickly recognized 
by the trade and the new company expanded rapidly 
to its present capacity, their product being used 
throughout the world. In 1903 the Landis Machine Co. 
was organized to manufacture the Landis threading 
machine, which tool was originally developed by Mr. 
These two companies were largely responsible 
and growth of the town of 





A. B. LANDIS 


Landis. 
for the development 
Waynesboro. 

In the fall of 1910, Mr. Landis severed his connec- 
tion with both the Landis Tool Co. and the Landis 
Machine Co., taking up his residence at Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, where he opened an engineering labora- 
tory for the development of many inventions, chief 
among which was a mechanical speed change mech- 
anism for automobiles and machine tools. In the fall 
of 1919, he organized the firm of A. B. Landis & Sons 
for the purpose of commercial grinding and develop- 
ment of mechanical ideas. He was actively connected 
with the business up to the time of his death, which 
was very sudden. 

Mr. Landis was a great reader and a deep student. 
His education was what he secured from the common 
schools until he reached the age of 14, after which he 
was self taught. He was a lover of good music, pos- 
sessing a fine baritone voice. He lived much for the 
pleasure of others and his hospitality was enjoyed by 
many. 

Dr. NELSON P. Hutst, Ph. D., long a prominent fig- 
ure among Lake Superior mining engineers, died at his 
home in Milwaukee, Wis., on Jan. 11, at the age of 81 
years. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1842, 
and was graduated from Yale in 1867 with B. A. and 
Ph. D. degrees. He went to Milwaukee in 1870 as a 
chemist for the old Milwaukee Iron Co. of Bay View, 
now the Bay View works of the Illinois Steel Co. Dr. 
Hulst was the first scientific man to operate on the Me- 
nominee range. In 1872 he was sent to northern Wis- 

consin and Upper Michigan for work of exploration in 
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behalf of the Menominee Mining Co., and thro 
discovery of the famous Pewabic mine was virtually 
the discoverer of the range and largely respons 
its development. He became president and manaver of 
the Pewabic Mining Co., manager of the Me 
Mining Co. and was an official arm of other « 
tions exploiting that region. Until the organization of 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co., in 1896, and its entry to the 
old ranges in the following year, his professiona 
was given chiefly to the Menominee, though he he! | 
sponsible positions elsewhere. When the Oliver eo. 
pany became interested on the Gogebic, to which ra; 
its first turned its attention after taking *he Mountain 
Iron Co. of the Mesabi alst was made general 
manager. He held this pus. sn until the advent of the 
United States S‘»el Corporation in 1901. He : be. 
came vice-president of the Oliver Iron Mining (Co, jp 
special charge of geology and exploration, and retained 
that position until his retirement in 1905. 

























































GEORGE B. SCOVILL, Waterbury, Conn., retired, died 
suddenly Jan. 8. Mr. Scovill at one time was proprietor 
of two large Waterbury foundries and a con 
figure in the foundry industry of his State. 


picuous 


FREDERICK E. WALDEN, Worcester, Mass., founder 
of the Walden Mfg. Co., which is now Walden-Worces 
ter, Inc., also founder of the Bay State Wrench (o., a 
member of the firm of Boston Wrench Co., at one time 
president of the old New York firm, Tower & Lyon 
Hardware Co., and the inventor of the first wire handk 
ratchet wrench and many other tools, died of heart 
trouble on Jan. 10, at his home in Worcester, in his 
56th year. 


ALBERT H. MILLER, chief metallurgist of the N 
town works of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., died 
suddenly at his home at Ambler, Pa., on Thursday, 
Jan. 11. He was 43 years old. Mr. Miller was a grai- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania and entered 
employ of the Midvale company in 1901, and had beer 
connected there continuously up to the time of 
death. He was known as an expert in steel analysis 
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JOHN JORDAN, formerly president of the Williams 
Tool Co., Erie, Pa., died in his home in that city a 
Jan. 11. He was born in Sharon, Pa., 58 years ag 
went to Erie with his family about 1902. For 17 
he was president of Williams Tool Co., retiring whe! 
was merged with the Williams Tool Corporatio? 
was a prominent figure in Erie financial circles. 


vears 
yCa 


; 
He 


BENJAMIN G. JonEs, Arlington, Mass., a manufae: 


turer of steel ball bearings, died suddenly on Jan. 1-,% 
Reading, Mass., in his 58th year. 


OLIN M. CAWARD, general manager Caward-Gask 
Furnace Corporation, Chicago, died in that 
Jan. 10 after a brief illness. Mr. Caward was 46 years 
of age and was founder of the company, which mani 
factures oil-fired metallurgical furnaces. 

ALBERT KRETLOW, for many years purchasing 
of the Great Lakes Engineering Co., died at Ford Get 
eral Hospital, Detroit, Jan. 5. Mr. Kretlow was aaire 
tor of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of Detro" 


rstate 


Stimulated by the recent order of the Inters! 
Commerce Commission, that 49 of the principal '™* 
roads install automatic train-control devices, 
obtained lately nat 


lors 


roer 


by the General Railway 5g 
Rochester, N. Y., have so swollen as to indicate 4 
the busiest seasons in the history of the compl” 
Working forces have been greatly increased "0 a 
in the plant but in various parts of the country 7" 
to push installation work. Large orders have D&€"" 
ceived from roads both here and abroad. Electr ne 
locking plants have been ordered by the Philade! 
Reading, the Ann Arbor Railroad and New 


Municipal Railways. 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 


sunnnenaeete 


B Liquid Fuel. By William Newton Best. Pages 
6 x 9 in.; illustrations, 316. Published by U. 
Book Co., 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
Price, $5. 
ite Doctor Best’s personality is seen all through 
It really is not a treatise on the subject, but 
talk with the author, whose experience and 
ents are too well known to be further empha- 
atting as a p'oneer in the last decade of the 
ry, the auti.. s*') »serience covered practically 
fe and the Vévidtis chapters reflect his activ- 
various industries. Actual shop drawings 
hed in a profuse way, and that m4kes the 
great practical value. No space is lost i 
‘ discussion, but positive facts are published 
ir and with evident openmindedness. 
on and steel man, the chapters on open- 
heating furnaces, malleable iron and foundry 
forge fires, etc., are of particular interest and 
onsulted with great benefit. 
ve pointed out that no comparisons are made 
equipment or burner constructions. This is 
idvantage. The definiteness of the data and 
sent to readers and students a solid founda- 
iking their own comparisons without being 
1 by bias of the author. 
yresence of the economic conditions of today, 
of unusual value. The high price of coal, 
and inadequate distribution will inevitably 
e industrial importance of fuel oils, at least 
ries close to seaports. Therefore Doctor Best’s 
should be welcomed by many engineers who 
nted by new applications of oil-burning prob- 
ems and those who are considering switching to the 
fuels by the compelling force of economic cir- 


imstances a Feith, 


n Malleable Cast Iron. By H. A. Schwartz. 
116, 6 x 9 in.; illustrations, 190. Published 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland. Price, $7. 


(meric: 


‘k speaks for itself. It is the result of an 
t esent an up-to-date, comprehensive treatise 
able cast iron industry of the United States 
tz has succeeded well. The style is clear and 
il is presented in a concise, matter of fact 
nakes reading a pleasure. The index and 
ibliography are valuable to students looking 
nformation. 
‘hapters are most interesting from the 
andpoint and bring out the achievements 
itions, not only of Seth Boyden, the father 
ble iron industry, but of the pioneers of 
tury. The value of cooperation and re- 
) emphasized and due credit is given to the 
gnized experts of the day. 
: the author is actively connected with the 
1use he has worked out the sequence of his 
‘are and with the spirit of a man who 
his profession but likes to teach and to 
nformation about processes and products. 
gs of the typical air furnace are rather 
hapter of furnace design is not treated 
ortance warrants, but operating data are 
rous measure, including those of electric 
ng. The annealing practice is covered in 
ind the improvements with the continuous 
nel furnaces are discussed and an outline 
te possibilities in fuel economy is given. 
tkable metallographic pictures are repro- 
ate the precise effects of the process. 
pattern making and drawing are fol- 
a hundred pages covering the inspection 
the finished product from all angles, 
iin the remarkable deformation proper- 
ree leable cast iron. 
, es not need to be indorséd and recom- 
e in the presentation of its subject it is 
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self-sufficient. Those who seek information concerning 
this important branch of the iron and steel industry will 
welcome the publication, which has filled long-felt 
want. J. F. S. 





Fuel Oil in Industry. By Stephen O. Andros. Pages 
198, 5% x 9 in.; illustrations, 95. Published by 
Petroleum Extension University, Citizens Trust 
Building, Fort Wayne, Ind. Price, $3.75. 

The increasing importance of liquid fuel to all in- 
dustries is responsible for this volume and the subject 
is presented in a broad, general way. It is a birdseye 
study of all the problems connected with fuel oil of 


interest to the beginner and trader, but ittle value 


to the engineer who is looking for detail information 
or required to solve specific questions. The iron, steel 
and metal working industries are mentioned only cas 
ually and little attention is paid to their manifold appli- 
@acions for fuel oil. J. F. S. 
“A Comparison of British and American Foundry 
Practice,” with ¢neeial reference to the use of re- 
fractory sands, iS fhe subject of a pamphlet of 106 
pages by P. G. H. Boswell of the University of Liver- 
pool, England, and published by the University Press 
of Liverpool, Ltd. Chapters aré devoted. to Metal- 
lurgical Practice and Foundry Technique, the Casting 
of Metals and Alloys, Desiderata in Molding Sands, 
Refractory Sands for Metal Founding jn America, 
Bonding of British and American Molding Sands; 
Silica Sands for Furnace Hearths and a General Re- 
view and Summary. Frequent references to American 
practice are included. There are tables covering chem- 


ical analyses of sands, mechanical analyses of sands 
and mineralogical composition of sands, as well as nine 
graphical representations of various subjects Price, 


is. 6d. net 


New Books Received 


American Machinist Gear Book. By Charles H. 
Logue. Pages 353, 5% x 9 in.; illustrations 273. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York. Price, $3. 

Structural Drafting and The Design of Details. By 
Carlton Thomas Bishop. Pages 352, 10% x 7% in.; 
illustrations 169. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price, $5 

Grinding—Wheels, Machines, Methods. By execu- 
tive and technical staffs of the Norton Co. Pages 387, 
5 x 7% in.; illustrated. Published by Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Price, $1. 

The Flow of Gases in Furnaces. By W. E. Groume- 
Grjimailo. (Translated by A. D. Williams.) Pages 
399, 6 x 9 in.; illustrations 194. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Price, $5.50. 

Locomotive Cyclopedia of American Practice. Pages 
1155, 8% x 11% in.; illustrations 2740. Compiled and 
edited for the American Railway Association. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., Wool- 
worth Building, New York. Price, $8. 

Car Builders’ Cyclopedia of American Practice. 
~ages 1192, 81% x 11% in.; illustrations 3101. Compiled 
and edited for the American Railway Association. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., Wool- 
worth Building, New York. Price, $8. 

Proceedings of American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Two volumes; part I, committee reports, new 
and revised tentative standards; part II, technical pa- 
pers. Pages, part I, 1023, part II, 591, 6 x 9 in., illus- 
trated. Published by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1215 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

Steel Thermal Treatment. By John W. Urquhart. 
Pages 336, 5% x 9 in.; illustrations 136. Published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren Street, New York, 
Price, $8. 

Elasticity and Strength of Materials Used in Engi- 
neering Construction. By C. A. P. Turner. Pages 85, 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Published by C. A. P. Turner, 
Minneapolis, Minn Price, $5. 
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Plans of New Companie The Buck Supply Co., care of S. W. McGinness 
? © pa cs Building, Pittsburgh, has been organized by J. W. K 
, ind J. R. Brose to manufacture electrical and me 
Keller M Engineering Corpora " 


quipment but mmediate activities will be cont 


\ j ray } en , ‘ handing itomotive supplie 


49 O00 ta &550.000 , The Dodson-Morgan Corporation, 2500 North Nint] 


O and hay st A recently chartered under Missouri laws witl 
‘ ‘ Muu Ly 
a $100,000 preferred and 2500 shares, no par 
} } Q ene Buildir P ngage n the manufacture of iron and steel 





< +} : an ai \ anufacturing wil be done under contract 
nanagpe 


present The principal products will be hock ab 


“a : i . 7 bur e! fender braces tie rods and mud cleat 


4 ear : officer the ompany are George Dodson, preside 
, ) i rec sider 1} ; 


) reorga Sid \. Keller The Franl Ek. Wolcott Mfg. C Hartford, C 
enera yusine red a ha Oo manufacture ectrical equip kt 
”. K irge of work pliance iuthorized capital being $50,000 The ; 
na sa le iti4 } i continuance Ol ne pu ( previous 
I & I ‘ew Yor Mr. Woles At resent i oO he v k is . 
Ss \ I j ! Pilar re inde \ t provid for } 
) ( W New B itor 5. i ee uct _ rhe princip orpora 
€ 2950 On d I k I Wolcott and ¢ Ww. ¢ irch 


I : ipe 
B \ y oul ‘ pany T pita of $25,000 to manufacture egg-separatio 
- e! \ W. Osbort Fg nd par No plans have bee lecided upon for fu 
cturins The incorporators are Clarence W 
Q ( R : ria H \. Meyn nd Jan M. Carples, secretar 4 
« Nev d w ta 1c] f The Equitable Powder Mfg. Co., care of Fred f 
$ } ‘ ddet our, 165 Broadway, New York, has beer ncorpor 
‘ I "} ) re laws with capital stock of $9 O000.00( 





























mt lance of 1 complete organized 
( ‘ =| ert | 
norat facture ¢ ; sine W be onducted as former 
, fut defi it The Easter Stee ( tines I Newa N 
} 9 e f quirea tne pial construs a l na 
e ] | W n Brake Shoe & Found cr for the n 
stor castings for the Wil Corporatior has 
\ oi sai . rporated with capita tock, consisting of 20,000 . 
c an : . RAHA i ss ] value Most of the equipment required has | é 
: pa ted for or is already in use by the Bayonne Ste: 
e : — z ; ; ae Sei ( vhich later will be t: St 
; N future operatic os The secaownent , 
re I, Dorf 
| ( W n 
tf ( 
Trade Changes 
( ‘ y ' i 
‘ a tl ee | eae 
] me lipme A ft ! I il an Arch Stree Vt 
Y 1 bu H I Ww. I I" v¥ compan whi M 
eve I l i i o! equipme! ! 
W M ‘ me A. l } I l year va vith Fra 
A W [ M ( experience n é 
( ( St ( tors ump 
] y } } i irehce 
\ Mii R ‘ M l 
me ddr 
he ership ¢€ ting 1 ‘ W Ne : 
rar ind Jé ) N D f rading P 
( Ml a Ir Steel Co 118 West Be ; 
é ] bee dis vet Hereafter { , 
\ \ icted by Mr. Mayhew and Mr, Fra 
f é nd t the bove lr lr" , 
tJ } follo ne ppoint { f fat a 
S$. Rowbotham, F. A. Ru nd J. A. Gam p 
. R. Wels! fi ornan 11 
( A. F. Met t 
| \ ean Bi Products ¢ h gen F 
‘ ( W vorth Buildir New Yorl nnoul : 
. : United States Brass Produ ( 
\ ent busir Ww } contir n tl 
hs \ t past 
rec ci S. Re aH. R&S lel have be iP] 
} ( } l i Br ‘ \ \ \ of tl Anglo-A1 rican Ind tr | Diamo 
( ed t I now I Wwe Bs eth Street, New York, which wil 
* \ Ir vith capital stoc¢ e United State dustrial diamonds fron 
i b ness ol oO Ame Industrial Diamond ( Briste He 
( iG < ress W De \ l I don, I ( l, England 
i pita toc 990,000 r" l ‘ Mfg ¢ New Britain, Con 
specia machiner i I j } oper i 1 stor t 25 Sout} Jeff 
ring toc dies I gag I ( oOo. where Ww car? i rge stock « 
i partnership All r y ¢ pr of chucks The store w be in charge of H 
hand and the isiness | i who has been appointed representative in the 3 
porators are W M. Hu territory This territory was formerly covered 
i | Ru é the factory by the late Marcellus L. Burley 
oi 





PRICES ARE ADVANCING 





iine-Tool Builders in Many Instances An- 


nounce New Lists 
‘bile Manufacturers in Detroit District Buy- 
ng Automatic Machines—Heavy Tool 
Demand in Cincinnati 
er of advances in prices of machine tools, 
imong which is a rise of 5 to 15 per cent 
i , have been made by machine-tool builders. 
d that other makers will announce new 
tive Feb. 1. 
for machine tools so far this month has not 
mentum which was expected of it, but 
buying is on a scale at least equal to 
ember and in some instances business has 
if December. Cincinnati tool builders note 
good demand for heavy tools, while in the 
trict automatic machines of various types 


New York 
NEW YOR Ja 16 
ry chine-tool trade looked for more active 
| January, but so far this month orders 
kept pace with the December sales 
he past week has been lacking in speci: 
While buying has been in fair volume, it 
number ol 


ed from a considerabl 


The Otis Elevator Co 1as closed 


dozen tools, some of which will go 

plant The General Electric Co 

factor in the market nd its 

e year is expected to be liberal 
dvances have been ar ] d 


per d about Feb l 
market is quiet in this district fro 


of orders, but there are a fair nun 





ju s r electric overhe cl 
I con tly cr é 
t julries or ‘ I erar S ‘ 
\e Co 6 rw Sec d Stre 
J ( ling for bids o1 » 10-tor | 4-f 
ne Clintor | Hobbs Co 
r, has bee rece ds on a lf 
5 ed purchaser I. L. Chadwell, cons 
Tenn Ss asking for 1 10 on ‘ 
; rane nd clam-shell bucket, pref 
t, t l \ ( Coppel Viining C¢ 
, ‘ KMlecti Cr s re ed es 
‘ nad tor \ trave 2 
¥ ip a approp! ti tor equipn 
ps The formal inquiry has t 
Utility Co Br W N 
ds « 60-ton and ove! 
J r+. Whit Engineering Corporat 


. nquiry tor { on overt 
thre. to? yverhead trave . ‘ 
lased b cE. W I ss & Co ‘ 
e 4 re ite i been a 
Nases al 


nna & Western Railroad, a 125-tor 
traveling crane for its Kingsland shops 
the Shaw Electric Crane Co 


nent Co. Charlotte, N Cres 18 100 hp 
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The Ford Moter Co. is inquiring for 


1 inquiries from 


about a dozen of such machines an 
other Detroit automobile companies make a total of 20 
or 30 automatics, for which orders will 


- 


shortly be 


The expectation that 1923 will eg thead of 1922 in 


the demand for automobiles causes the machine-tool 


trade to expect that considerable business in tools will 


be forthcoming from the automobile industry. 


Railroad buying is not as important as it has been 
in recent weeks, but orders are coming from various 
The Louisville & Nashville has closed 


on its list, buying four engine lathes, one planer and 


— 


roads each week. 


one boring mill. Action is expected on the Big Four 


list this week. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
purchased a number of rebuilt tools. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific is asking for prices on two tools 
and is expecting to inquire for other machines soon. A 
list of tools for the Conway shops of the Pennsylvania 


o1 


Railroad reported to have been made up and will 


probably be sent out for prices within the near future. 


hoists na derricks from the Amer Hoist & Derrick 
the S w River iro pre t 
‘ ( be ( i | é é equip 
{ I I ? ! r oO on i Ss or th 
ect 
N | ( | ( \ and 
tr tr é l t Iclectric 
& M ( 
CT I Milw i pe I i vel 
! M tukee | etl ( & Mf Co 
( \ | < ( ‘ 160-te 
! f Works 
‘ el { ‘ O-ff 
a itt s for 


M ‘ ta, fror the Industr W 


W or 


( ft 
rn 
| é W< 
\ rica I ng Mi ( eig 1 
0-ton overhead travelit cra 3 As} ne 
[ Morgar iLNngines ge (%< 
( ~ t | B ' 


Ane i \ ( l Broad 

\ ¥ new Smack- 

er ur : lates stalla 
‘ tr ! eI st r steel 

} , a ver I j pump- 

other ru ! } d I 


t I I tween 

m am ‘ ah s 
te for a ! ! : The machir 
, — ace ading and 
/ ¥ 2 ‘ pr 

The F. L. Smithe Machine ¢ | enth Avenue and 
we first Street, New Yor s med Walter M. 
Cl s ne « neer, to prepare plans 
for a five-story plant, 127 x 21 ft.. at Twelfth Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street It will be equipped for the manufacture 
oft paper envelope-making n hiner 1 parts Fr. L 
Smithe is ! 


mente 


~—* 
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H. Med e, New York, operating a machine shop at 908 were very few and far between, and but one smal 
stebbins Avenue s pla ng the instal of a number crane. a 5-ton electric Niles, figured in the week e. 
machine tools, including lathes and milling machines transactions a 
Jacob A. Rappaport, West and Milton Streets, Brooklyn Small tools and machine tool parts are incre 
irer of met coors nd sash, has removed his ngly active. Individual orders booked in some i1 - 
the building at 77-103 Dobbin Street, where in tances are larger than any received in more th 
facilities w be provided 1 vear, while the aggregate number of orders cor 
W. H. Weaver Co., Sackets Harbor, N. Y., operating > in exceeds that of any corresponding period 
i = ! g for tl stallati of 
llv-o} ted rod 
The encouraging feature of the situation is that t 
= Muse ( ; i ahaa Wiles ied . ted revival of activity is appearing The Eds 
y ‘ Co South Boston, steering wheel gears Is nqu 
, = out $10,000 worth of production and tool room equ 
; Pratt & Cady Co Hartford contemplates the p 
(% tit West NIT large amount of equipment most pro i 
street NEW , A Moor the Blick I tool \I s chusetts interests are col siderit LZ the YD 
Building, Mount ' ey Streets, Long | nad City, « f $30.0 to $40,000 worth of machine tools, botl 
r space, fo! new plant tion and tool room; inquiries are out for heavy boring 
: ; - é 6-ft ( L10-16-ft | nd transpor t 
- j gz yr a ind 4 { radial i! 
| ‘ é ‘ \ ospects show real life l 
~ ¥ estimated WU bout evenly ed hetween new ind ised =e 
re beil arawit Although not coming within the classificati 
‘ Cott (venue, New Yo1 ire rchitect et ! cers of textile machinery have made inqi j 
\\ Br Ne y it t ! 
Ke meadows, Kea J 4 Westerley, R. I., firn usking bids on a 
I Lhe t ts, to be nd 40-ton crane, but will purchase only one 
cul . \ vell, Mass., old material dealer has purcl % 
structures re estil tec { en y yr equipment ind stock of the Metz Co., W 
2 t el a W sive employment t Mi itomobile the price being in excess of $ 
i Mhe om} previously sold approximately $40,0( 
H orne, I of its machine tool equipment and is in the final ; 
_ Ur ( ! Terr datic : 
" Contract has been awarded by the Parker W 
Burling N crease the pacit Co., 18 Grafton Street, Worcester, for a one-sto1 
° 3 
to cost approximately $75,000 c 
o_o ; ; ; aambertville, N. J., i The American Metal Hose Co., 67 Jewelry Street i 
! recent a royé irs Cont contemplates the erection of % 
: - x 96 ft. addition to cost apout $150,000. 4 
' _ The plant of the Hoosac Lumber Corporation, He¢ : 
Z t epartmnent Ww be nstalled in the le Vt wood-working, recently was destroyed |! : Es 
' ri eo ho vu x] {t., to be erect Within the previous two weeks $12,000 worth of né 
. . ee N. J., estimated to cost $150,000, for whicl nent had been installed and the total loss is estir 
va earig Former bids have $50,000. The company will rebuild 
I Fowler Seaman | Bi treet B 
| ' : ect he Noyes-Buick Co Boston, has purchased 
Orchard Street, East Hartford, Conn., and will short 
re a t ¢ over, N 0 x 100 ft. brick and concrete general distribut : 
; ' n property of the W gt Electri« nd machine shop q 
‘ v\ mime € osses om W I take 
; ' sia . ia A manual training department will be installed 
a ol to be erected on North Main Street, Middlebor 
. . timated to cost $100,000. E. I. Wilson, 109 Stat 
« re VOrporauol West Orat : 2 } Bostor s architect 
! s le s property tL 2a iH street ‘ . 
‘ manufacture pist : ieee ‘he Central Machine Works, 19 Church Street W 
made by a centrifugal process The present Viass has acquired the plant and business of the 


Adams Machine Co 87 Mechanic Street, and wil 


West Orange works will be removed to the new location and 
date the plants at the latter address 





e! rged Robert A. Bachmar formerly vice-president and 
general n ger Edison Storage Battery Co., West Orang The Uncas Paperboard Co., Norwich, Con! 
s president of the new company A. William Almquist, pre organized with a capital of $1,500,000 to tak 
viously connected with Thomas A : aa. ie , he same yperate the plant of the Ironsides Board Corpor 
< ‘ resident nd Frat D. Ree Avemeapreaness cently acquired at a public sale by James E. Smitl 
Charl Gillen, director of Parks and Public Propert cial of the Chesapeake Paper Board Co., Woodall + 
y > de ith weanhe bi : tf Baltimore, and who will. head the new organizat 
aaa iteaetihinn® ' Grimiiineiaiel aes iallind aah siiadaliala plant will be remodeled and additional equipment 
Centre Marke now it pa chia f constructior allele » The Lake Sunapee Power Co., Rutland, Vt., I. M. Ff! 
electric generating plant boiler plant and steam piping president, will proceed with the erection of its ne i 
frivera ge plat elevatc wu ‘ and ve tine a lectric power plant at Sunapee Harbor, N. H., est 
ratus George B. Hooper aa” Maine Cinna T Marl ai cost $300,000, with machinery 
Street, are associated architects The Stamford Gas & Electric Co., Stamford, ‘ 
lhe Gordon B. Phillips Sal ( 71-7 Sante A venus build a new three-story electric switching and d 
Newark, local representatives for the Haynes a le, } plant to cost 900,000 
ised the building at 23-25 Sussex Avenu nd wv use the A manual training department will be insta 
r tire struc I service im rel I Ve i parts three-story high school to be erected at Adams 
department cluding assembling which excavations are under way The Frank Ir\ 
Corporation, 172 Tremont Street, Boston, is archité 
The Board of Directors, Yale University, N‘ 
T . Conn., will build a one-story power house on R Su 
New England ) x 70 ft estimated to cost $200,000 Day & 
Boston. Jar 1¢ 1416 Chestnut Street, are architects 


. M ACHINE tool business booked in this section A manual training department will be inst 


proposed new high school to be erected at Weym 
for which H. B. S. Prescott, 12 Pearl Street, Bo 
chitect 


the past week largely concerned used equip 
ment and the aggregate value was comparatively 


small It included shapers, upright drills, multiple cs 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Milford 


foundation work under way for the initial units 
generating plant at New Milford, estimated to cos 


ind single spindle sensitive drills, 14-in. and 16-in 


lathes, and miscellaneous other machines, pur 


chased by various plants throughout New England ‘ . ‘ . Spring 
: : : The Standard Electric Time Co., 81 Logan Str¢ “h 
No special significance can be attached to this busi field, Mass., manufacturer of self-winding clocks. ‘ 
ness, the buying representing merely a rounding preparing plans for three additions, one three-stor!es “ 
out of existing plant equipment. Sales of new tools ft.. and two one-story, 50 x 50 ft. and 30 x 50 ft. r spect’ 
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cost about H. L. Sprague 310 Mair rganized 


t ng and w 


$100,000 


Electric Co., Liberty Street, Springfield, Mass facture Hber and 
O. B. Andrews is } 


ground it 


West Spring The Georgia Br 


: r of tc., expects to break 


magnetos, € 


second unit of its new plant at 





on the first unit, 90 x 400 ft will be completes of mac] at f; 
a ed t that time On vacating the present I yuip “ 
\merican Electric Service & Maintenance Co f al 
' property, will take over the plant ! Hint é 











ensions, improving the structure ind instal t os @ g 
pment, Edward L. Stoughto s treasurer ¢ 
mpany, and A. M. Scofield gener manager of ‘ 
I etric organization sees 
\ juiy 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass has purchass rhe F i 
isi! Ss ( the Harlev Co.. of the same ci ’ 
E = | 
< nes nd drop forgings it foreclos . 
E » | ° 2 } 
Baltimore 
Bal J ling 
By } Y warded | the I lL) ( Hat 
4 
( nd Linwood Avenue Ba I 
products, to the West < 1 ( 
for a one tor’ iddi ( f ‘ 
M Ine 607 St. Paul Stre I I 
I building, 98S x f el 1 
‘ el > eet i i W ) ~ t 
7 . O00. f } é t 
] Vif ( 6 We | nore Stre« 
é 1 Y Februal f pl osed ‘Y 
ti plant at Lexingtor nd | vis Stree : : 
rily b&b 
G \. Beard is pr ( 
rnil I 
, f Supplis ind Accounts, Navy Dep na f ’ 
ike | int Jar ( qua y | . 
d ible for use t Master: i ird i 
1 416; also f 1796 pipe wrenches, Sche a : 
e i Power & Light Co., Ra gl N. ¢ S G. |] 
4 ruction of 1 new one ors ver hou } 
. 1 
rm p il, to cost $10,000 . 
va Ice Co Greenville S. ‘ nt \ 
f new one-story ice-ma llacturing pila I 
ost approximatelv $45.00 4 
operated John B. Mars is | | 
Woodworking Corporation mor \ | 
I lis O. Hildebrand ( We H I I 
tory plant 0 g Vu 
: O00 xclusive f machir ] ‘ 
& Ohio Railroad Co B tin " é ‘ 
W story pa ! Mio ( ‘ ist 
mated 0 cost $ VT K ha DI 
t Shipping Board, Was $ D. C : 
ppropriation of $ 000.0 ‘ e600 0 A 
chinery improvement i inges 
1. 
in passenger vessel nd a number . 
» include the installatior f weg : . 
Y ets é ring y é ( pum] << 
ers revolving parts, etc 
\ ] Railwa ( Nort b Va 
Charleston Ss ( nd S entative 
tion of new or I ve tir shops 
e Calvert B ling, Baltimore, w 
; » ¢ 
on of a new one ind ne-half story icé ' led 
; t on Eden Stre 72 x 84 ft., « i : 
by ( } , 
; ( Leslie Weir irchitect nd ¢ neer 
I ( { I t Fort, St N 
I in Ke 4 
vn clerk, Gibsonville, N. C is bee 
se a motor-driven centrifugal pump wit 
per min 
R. |} D. No. 2, Ashland, Va iting \meris 
planning for the nstallation of add 
iding drill, combination band LW oo “ 
Motors In¢ Lynchburg Va organized ft t ) Sout 
vs with a capital of $1,000,000, has taker t e sel 
nd assets of the Piedmont Motor Car Cr re) Do we 
I 
provements will be made and operations ee ae 
y date Y A venus 
, Light “e Co., Selbyville, Del., plans for Tasty B ne Ce 


& Ic 
building of its electric 
stroyed by fire Jan. 


manu- 2Li0U,000, Lor vi 


light and ice 
8 wit 





Container Co., Greensboro, N. C., recently 
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being drawn by Lawrie, 


architects 


which plans are 
Harrisburg, Pa., 


Duncannon, Pa., for 


Green & Co., 222 Market Street, 


The Penn Central Light & Power Co., Altoona, Pa., has 


lired the plant and property of the Ebensburg Light & 
Power Co Ebensbureg Pa for $200,000 Extensions and 


rovements will be nad in the power house and system 


The Pierce Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
1 turer of radiators and other steam-heating equip 
ent, is planning to increase the capacity of its branch plant 


Huntingdon, Pa., about 50 per cent 


S. Mellner, 233 North Eighth Street, Allentown, Pa., is 
for the installation of a mechanical coal-loading 
ndling plant on Lehigh Street, to cost about $20,000 
I Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Va., is taking bids 
‘ ‘ ! contract for a new one-story foundry and ma 
chine shop The Ballinger Co., Twelfth and Chestnut Streets 
| delphi s architect 
TI Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa., will construct 
! lition to its steam-operated electric power plant at 
West Reading, to increase the capacity from 33,000 kw. to 
( cW New hydroelectric power equipment will be in- 
i at the plant of the York Haven Water & Power Co., 
4 \ Havel Pa recentl purchased Additional transmis 
, sion lines will be built 
A manual trainir department will be installed in the 
roposed two-story and basement high school to be erected 
Ashland, Pa., estimated to cost $100,000 Hersh & Schal 
] \ltoo Pa ire irchitects 
Gannett, Seeley & Fleming, Inc engineel! 204 Locust 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa is organizing the Northern Powe 
( vith capital of $500,000, to take over and merge 17 elec- 
| nd power companies operating in the vicinity of 
; Blossburg, Pa., including the Blossburg Electric Light & 
Powe ( d for which plans are being drawn for a new 
powe I t to cost approximately $150,000 
7 Th Penn Central Electric Co., Altoona Pa has or 
zed the Central Transmission Co to operate aS a sub 
2 sidiary organization, for the consolidation of 11 light and 
power companies operating in this vicinity The parent or 
ganzation has commenced the erection of a new electric gen 
r erating plant at Saxton, Pa 
The Trenton Potteries Co., North Clinton and Ott Streets 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of sanitary ware, has awarded 
~ ontract to S. W. Mather & Sons, Greenwood Avenue, for a 
our-story idditior 72x115 ft., on Lalor Street, to cost 
. £10 
The Berks Foundry & Mfg. Co., Hamburg, Berks Post 
Office, Pa which operates jobbing foundries at Hamburg, 
Pa nd Watsontowr Pa., has completed improvements to 
both of its plants At Watsontown there has been an addi- 
’ on to the shipping floor which will enable the company t 
: make carload shipments direct from the foundry Ample 
provision has been made for storage in this addition At 
Hamburg a fire-proof building, 60 x 140 ft., has been finished 
id is being equipped with machinery. This will not only en 
* le the company to finish its own casfings, but the addition 
wooden and metal pattern department will enable it 
to make all its own patterns During the past year an ad 
dition was built to the foundry and a sand blast machine 
nstalled 
Pittsburg] 
ittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Jan 
CTIVITY still is greater in cranes and heavy 
A equipment than in machine tools. There seems 
to be no lack of inquiry for tools but actual busi- 
» ness still is light On the other hand, a number 
of crane orders have been entered and the pending 
= list has been increased by new inquiries. 
ft The Meyers Machine Tool Co Columbia, Pa 
has advanced lathe prices 10 per cent, effective Jar 
1 The Dalton Mfg. Corporation, Sound Bea: 
é Conn., has reduced prices of bench lathes fully 10 
per cent 
The Blackwood Steel Corporation, Parkersburg, W. \ 
ias closed for a 7%%-ton motor, 58-ft. 4-in. span crane 
vith the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., and the 
me company also has closed for one 5-tor motor ,9 
H-in. span crane, with magnet cable drum for the Natio: 
, Radiator Co. for its Johnstown, Pa., plant and two 3-ton 
motor, 26-ft. 9-in. span cranes for the Newcastle, Pa 
works of that company The Wheeling Steel Corporatio1 
has placed an order for a 10-ton Shaw crane for its Steuber 
ville, Ohio, works and the Cutler Steel Co., New Cumberland 
W. Va., has closed for a 10-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger 
crane. Three or four cranes in addition to those placed re- 
cently by the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
for its Ashland, Ky., plant have been placed since last week 
: 
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vw 


AGE 


with the Morgan Engineering Co., which also took the ae 
cranes The Pennsylvania Railroad inquiry for crane b 
tools for its Conway shops, Freedom, Pa., remains « be 
prospective list, but the purchasing department is be 
to have decided upon what will be bought and the pw Be 
is held up pending the granting of the appropriation os 

The Pennsylvania Lubricating Co., Thirty-fourth E 


Valley 
Thirty-eighth 
92 x 120 ft., 90 x 120 ft., and 24 x 


sions 


Railroad, Pittsburgh, h: 
and Smaliman § 
120 ft., for plant 


and the Allegheny 


quired property at 


Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
erection of ar 
floor 
products 


The Sey ler 


specialties, has 


Mfg. Co., 
commenced the 
15,000 sq. ft. of 
manufacture of kindred 

The Bernard Gloekler Co., 1127 Penn Avenue : 
burgh, manufacturer of refrigerating machinery, show : 
ete., has awarded contract to Joseph D. Fuhr, Pittsbursg - : 
Kast Twelfth Street, Erie, | 


ware 


tion, totaling about area, fi 


brackets and 


new one-story plant on 


cost $55,000 


Cc. B. Collins, Franklin, Pa., head of the Collins y 
Razor Co., is planning the establishment of new wo 
manufacture special flashlights, flashlight holders, « F. 

The Hammond Bag & Paper Co., P. O., Box 467 r 
burg, W. Va., is planning for the installation of trans: > 
equipment and other apparatus, including shafting, 4 
belting, rota steamers, etc 

The Marion Construction Co., Fairview, W. \ 
tentative plans for rebuilding its planing mill rs y 
destroyed by fire with loss of $60,000, including mac} c 
T. R. Montgomery heads the company 

The United States Engineer Office, Huntington, \W 
will receive bids until Jan. 22 for button-head rivet 
cotter pins, structural bar steel and machine steel 
forth in Circular 51 

The Standard Wire Co., 706 West Grant Street F 
castle, Pa., has acquired the plant and equipment % 
Buckeye Register Co., Warren, Ohio, and will remo 


new building will be erect: 
Buckey* 


works to New Castle. A 
is proposed to continue certain products of 
facture Jonas Kaufman is president. 


The Penn Public Service Corporation, Johnstown, P 
completed negotiations for the purchase of the plant 
properties of the Warren, and Jefferson | t ; 
Light & companies, and will merge the int 
Extensions and improvements will be made in power 


DuBois 


Power 


ind system, including the erection of a hydroelectri 


station on the Youghiogheny River Frederick Hep! 
president 

The Edna Gas Coal Co., Brady, Monongalia Cou: 
Va., recently organized with a capital of $1,500,0 


icquired the local No. 11 
Co., Greensburg, Pa., 


mines of the Jamison Coal & 


totaling more than 1000 acres 


tional electric power and other mining machinery 
installed 
The Sterling Coal Co., Bakerton, Pa., will mak 


sions and improvements at its property to cost approx 

250,000, including the installation of additional mac! 
\n all-steel tipple will be constructed, with rock dum) 
ng table and screens; a new mechanical fan systen 


$ 


installed and a one-story machine shop and one-stor 


shop erected 
The Board of City 
take bids in 


Commissioners, Johnstown, 
February for machine tools, bench to: 
other equipment for installation in the new muni 
chine Market and Streets 


shop at Stoneycreek 





Buffalo 


BUFFALO, J 


LANS are being prepared for a one-story pow 
P 25 x 75 ft., at the plant of the Jamestown ‘ 
Windsor Street, Jamestown, N. Y. William Brook 
pany engineer 

The Pratt & Letchworth Co.. 189 Tonawanda St! 
falo, manufacturer of iron and steel castings, etc., i 


A list l) 


Power Co., W 


the construction of a new one-story foundry. 
ment will soon be 
The 


street, 


arranged 


Light, Heat & 
Binghamton, N. Y., has plans for enlargem¢ 
house at Johnson City, including the insta 
power equipment, estimat« 
Extensions will be made in the transmis 
tem, including sub-station equipment, to cost $200 


Binghamton 


power 
new electric and 
$800,000. 


steam 


Electrically-operated pumping machinery will b« 
at the proposed joint waterworks plant to be buil' 
nango Bridge, N. Y., by the Town Councils of Chena"s 
$100,000. 


Fenton, N. Y., estimated to cost The 
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Broome County, Binghamton, is interested in 





Smith & Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, manu- 


factory on Blossom Alley, 55 x 150 ft 


pt eer 


ang Engine & Garage Co., 135 Bast Green 


N. Y., will take bids at once for a one-story 
works addition at Green and Tioga Streets, 
ost approximately $32,000. Gibb & Waltz, 


Street, are architect 


Coal Co.. Ogdensburg, N. Y s planning for the 





electric traveling crane to replace one de- 


igo by storm 


onal Railway Co., Ellicott Square, Buffalk 
g plans for rebuilding its car shops and 
Spring recently destroyed by fire The new 


ated to cost $250,000, with equipment. 





Iron Works, Sherman Place, Jamestown 
progress for rebuilding the portion of it 

nd foundry recently destroyed by fire 
aining department will be installed in the 
ry and basement high school to be erected 
Solvay, N. Y., estimated to cost $400,000 


w Building, Syracuse, is architect 





/ City Milling Co Canal Basin, Niagara 
f nning to rebuild its wheel house and other 
nts in the lower Niagara River, recently d 
F with loss estimated at $45,000 
: f Supervisors, Onondaga County, Syracuse 
a ng to purchase a revolving crane, with clam 
: it %-yd. capacity F. X. Wood, Court House, 
, re! 
wn Metal Desk Co., Blackstone Avenue 
4 N. 3 has awarded contract to P. A. Petersor 
. for a one-story addition, 100 x 200 ft., to 
. & Tinkham, 319 Washington Street, are 
ning departments will be installed in the two 
gh schools to be erected on Front Street and 
Street, Jamestown, N. Y., for which bids will be 
; Feb. 9 and Feb. 23. Johnson & Ford, Fenton 


irchitects. 


for a vocational schoo] will be installed in the 
Asylum building, Elmwood Avenue, which has 
is a school site by the city 
Tire & Rubber Co., River Road, Buffalo, w 
March 1 Some tire-making machinery 
ut more will be pure! ised as production 


Iron & Steel Co., sheet maker, Blasdell, N. ¥ 


x acres adjoining its plant and will erect ar 


ce-president Curtis Aero-plane Motor Cor 

states that the company has received ar 

nited States Government for 2000 airplane 
$3,000,000. They will be built at the Churchil 
he Curtis company 

station No. 3 in the steam: generating and 

the Rochester Gas & E 


will be built to house the switching appa 





( ‘orporation 


electric boiler. This apparatus involves an 
boiler construction, according to the general 
n Russel. Approximately $400,000 will be 
extension, about three-fourths of which wil 
juipment During those periods when the 
nerated from the Genesee River is not re- 
ervice lines, the boiler will be operated t 
the station. Three electrodes made of iror 
the heating unit in the boiler, which will 
000 kw Use of the apparatus will not be 
times, but considerable saving in coal wi 
water is high. 





Detroit 
DerTroitT, Jan. 1 
THERS, INC., 7900 Joseph Campau Avenue 
Detroit, has plans in prepara n for tw 
ng a four-story and basement building 
ne-story structure, 85 x 100 ft The first 
is a parts department, and the other for 





; 


ervice Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 800 
g, are architects 
destroyed a portion of the plant of the Wil- 
Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich., and partially 
joining works of the Michigan Drop Forge 


d loss of about $75,000 Both plants have 
ns and plan for immediate rebuilding 


hers’ machinery, is planning the erection of 


The Grand Rapids Die & 7 Grand R s. Mich., 
removed its plant from 1 { Alpine Ave le i building 
113 Michigan Street, N.W where abo four times the 
previous floor space w be provided rt equipment in- 
illation w be re é \ lI. Kor ig 
4 power house w be | It a ! S e prison to 
e erected t Nor Forur MI l Michiga State 
Prison Board, Jackso ‘ ‘ st $ 0 Smith, 
Hinch1 ur & Grylls Sv M } i i ire 
renitects 
r} Ca ic M ( r ¢ ( C nail ‘ 
s comm d tl t gz 
out Sst ( xclu t ‘ 
The D Edison ( S \ is 
ing \ 1 at 
lilan, M st $40,00 I disp v t d 
< of $1 00. 0nf por p tor 
€ i i nprove S \ = r ‘ er 
, . Stay s iN cs , wor 
lia ( i 2 gI said Oo 
I ning ‘ i ! n- 
ed i : $1 000.0 xpans 
The Mar Rubbe Corpor ol Ludir M has 
org i wit! ip 1 ‘ > U,¢ and 
ucceed the Ludington Rubber C« Headquarters f the new 
rganizatior vill be at Sparta, Mich Opera vill be 
continued at the Ludington mill, and plar i progress 
extensions and improvements A. H. Gr resident 


CLI 
‘NONSIDERABLE machine too 
C I Ss tt ome tron re Luton 

the Detroit territory. Several car builders ud 
dition to the Ford Motor Co. are figuring « dd 
tional equipment for expansions The expectatio 
that 1923 will exceed last year in the demand for 
motor cars will probably result in a good volume « 
business from this industr’ n the next \ r three 
onths. The Ford company placed some t 
quipment during the week including I 
ithes ind is inquiring for about a doze! Lu 
natic machines Other nquiries from Detroit aut 
obile builders total or 0 automatics wl h will 
robably be placed shortly Orders for itomat 
machines have mproved mater illy several belng 
closed for single machines and for lots up to four 

Local machine tool dealers did a moderate vol 
ime of business during the week, mostly in single 
machines, and dealers report considerable business 
n prospect The Harris Automat Press cr 
Cleveland, purchased a 36-in. x 18-f 

The only price change reported is ; Ldy 


by the Garvin Machine Co., New York, which has 
narked up prices on all lines by withdrawing 12! 


per cent discount and now quoting list prices 


The Weldless Rolled Ring Co., Cleveland, has been organ 
zed and will establish a plant at 10022 Detroit Avenue for 
the manufacture of ring gear blanks and bearing ring blanks 
ised in the automotive industr Rings will also be made 
or the textile industry Equipment is now being installed 
ind it is expected that the plant will be in operation about 
Feb. 1 The company was formed*by former executives of 
the Washington Steel & Ordnance Co., Washington, D. C 
Samuel V. Hunnings, former metallurgical superintendent 
of the Washington company, is president, Charles R. Marsh 
of New York secretary-treasurer, and C. C. Venable chief en 
gineer. These officers, with C. R. Cross and A. L. Alexander, 


onstitute the board of directors 


The Clyde Cutlery Cx Clyde Ohio, i erecting a new 
factory building 55 x 85 ft. to replace one recent burned 

The Defiance Screw Machine Products Co., Defiance, Ohio 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $600,000 to 


ike care of recent expansion and provide for future exten 


ns 

The Universal Smokeless Boiler Co Akror Ohio has 
purchased the factory in Ravenna, Ohio, former owned by 
the United Roll & Foundry Co and plans to place it in 
operation shortl George Franzheim is president of the com 
any 


The James H jean Foundry Co., Martins Fert Ohio 
has been incorporated by J. H. Bean, William King and 
others, with a capital stock of $100,000. Plant extensions are 
reported to be under consideration 
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Chicago 





January 18, {\9: 


) 
vo 


The General Electric Co. is constructing a boile: oe 
iddition, 20 x 30 ft., at its Decatur, Ind., plant. The a; Bi 


will house a boiler. 











CHICAGO, Jan. 1 
EMAND for machine tools has not yet gatl The Northern Indiana Power Co., which recent] 
D ered the momentum which was expected, but chased the plant and franchise of the Logansport | 
Co., Logansport, Ind., has commenced the construct 
ng is undeniably better than in December. The aa : : 
power plant to cost $500,000 New equipment will i 
. 1B! Milwaukee & 5 Paul has purchased a three 565-hp. boilers, two 1000-kw. turbines, a lar: ; 
ber of re-manufactured machines, including suspension tower, a pump house and filter plant. 
’ x 18-ft. engine lathes, two turret lathes The Northern States Power Co., St. Paul, M 
x 10-ft i 24-in. x 10-ft started the construction of a power plant on a 50-ac; 
8 x It is about to close f it High Bridge on the north side of the Mississipp fe 
el ! hich will probabl This marks the beginning of a 10-year development P 
The Re l i Jj es re asking to involve an eventual expenditure of $80,000,00/ 
sities 16 car wheel boring $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 will be spent this year a 
i ‘ 6§-i! x f I het we The United States Shingle Co has leased the Ps 
‘ . e ens = snd onsideral Motox Tractor Co. plant at Wabash, Ind., and wil BS 
iditior auitiex trod hat avatas ‘ ‘ install machinery for the manufacture of con 3 
; ; saith. Sid & Sant i roofing This company is a new organization, of whi . ie 
Cady, Chicago, is president R. J. Evans, Wabasl 
: N — 5! aa president, and E. W. Criswell, formerly of Frank 
ecretary and treasure! ‘ 
, e! , Bes SHOWS SOM The American Radiator Co Buffalo, has let 
ove t tinental ¢ Co., Chicage r the struction of a one and two-story plant, 6 ‘ 
‘ ! f engine ithes, a $-ir 000 ft it Minnehaha and Fairview Avenues, St. P : 
ithe 1 a 4-ft. radial drill. Incidentally The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is preparing pla y 
r lustry anticipates n unusuall shop and roundhouse at Evansville, Ind, to cost $3,0( , 
he Otis Elevator Co., Chicago, has The Evansville Structural Supply Co., | 
‘ { engine the nd a ft. radial dr pla to construct a fabricating plant, 80 x 100 ft , 
he Wil m Glader Machir Works, Chicago >2 4,000 : 
( or n 18-ir a 2 lathe The Dickie Machine Works, Chicago, has leasec ; 
‘ or , rice a ce Ol t rd the building at 429 West Superior Street, 50 x 100 f rr 
é ecter ‘ ( need ft the new p nt . 
, } A lreac ‘ ir make The Public Service Co. of Northern Illinoi 4 
‘ ip f r ee \dan Street, Chicago, has completed plans for 
t of its new power plant at Waukegan, IIl., to cost 
} ’ rke ore ai e mot ne J a H. V. Von Holst is company engineer. P 
Ae ee fhe ee! ee \ vocational department will be installed in th 
. ee = ee ae ry and basement high school to be erected at I 
hop \ ‘ ble number of c1 s er n : 7 
, } } = f lowa, estimated to cost $175,000 Keffer & Jones, 
; i Co cae > . dy D) ah tia c Building, are architects 
East Cl } I Wi The Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adan 
Har | ecent booke the lowing (Chicago, is preparing plans for a one-story electr 
. 1ipmer \ ton electr erating plant at Crawford Avenue and Thirty-fift 
; r } r} Morse & ¢ Beloi Wis vith capacity of 320,000 kw estimated to cost $ 
‘ +t for tl M a Pacific Railro (;yraham, Anderson, Probst & White, 80 East Jacks 
3 } , t; , t oist vit 10 specia tru ira ire architects 
I on & Maine 1] Bi cupo George Williams, Denver, Colo., has plans for 
( Ip ‘ ) charging cars itomobile service and repair building estimated 
for I H I ( Baltimore three >100,000. Thomas F. Walsh, Denver, is architect 
m mn complete powder \. I. Mathies, 601 South Eleventh Street, Springs 
s x I eable furnaces for the Amet , mmence the erection of a one and two-story 
r ( v x I imblers, and 10 42 ‘ facturing plant, 60 x 100 ft., on Edwards Street 
imble I e Ford Motor C« Detroit L coU-l m ost $75.000 The Pillsbury Becker Co., St 
i i ectr trave c irchitect and engineer 
lhe Hopper Paper Co., Taylorville, Ill, rece 
H. Harris Nort : > ¢ ( t zed, has rejected bids for its proposed mill, and 
S two-stol para ge repall aq weld revised plans drawn at once It will be two stories 
be « d n Ful to Avenue, | ft., and is estimated to cost $80,000. B. Hopper, h« 
‘ ( H Ave é r 1 : Oe: ee Kalamazoo Sanitary Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Micl 
tor ¢ dent of the Company. Billingham & Cobb, Pres 
re é ( hre tor )-ff é Kalamazoo, are architects and engineers 
‘ ‘ f 1 ‘ ! being e1 é t I } The Union Electric Light and Power Co., Tw 
I & 5 t el cero and Au ‘ ist Streets, St. Louis, will commence the erect 
t ‘ ’ be 200 It first unit of a new generating plant at Cahokia, I 
he S ‘ raving Co ’ North Ali AY with capacity of 80,000 hp It is estimate 
( } t for a tw ory factor ) 0 f 000,000, with machinery 
( ri AVe l¢ to cost > Vi — 
Mississippi River at St. Paul, M mmediate Indiana 
‘ ne ronment nig! Application has INDIANAPOLIS 
ude ver rights at the d but if this 
perder oy (iets aint -cmstiins il tes a MANUAL training department will be insta 
_- a a a ay has pl A two-story ind basement high school to be 
er ‘ Nineteenth Street and Grand Avenue, Connersvill 
: eae mated to cost $250,000, for which bids on a gené 
ait Morse & | WHICASO, CONTE) vo will be called this month. E. E. Dunlap & Co., 90 
ring facilit + eae ' ae Building, are architects 
he t f e former Marit County Work Hou we 
arias hnstieramtnen Awan ae gam Yi The Kitselman Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind., ! 
lak r resent Indianapolis a wee #0 of wire fencing, etc., and operating a subsidiary 
treet from this property, and is devoted to the manufacture Wire & Steel Co., has acquired the former plant 
electric motors and generators. It covers about four and neer Pole & Shaft Co., in the vicinity of its works 
: if acres. but there is no possibility of growth ir xclusive of equipment. It is planned to use the 
rection unless the County property can be obtained extensions in the wire goods plants 
The Cit Council. Shelbyville, Ill will open bids Feb The Common Council, Crawfordsville, Ind., W 
electric light plant, including power house, ma the immediate erection of an addition to the mu! 
chine ippliances, materials, tools, ete. To secure a def- plant, including a 200-ft. radial brick stack, estin 


nite cost for each part of the project, the work has been 
divided into 14 sections. Bids will be accepted for each se« 


re work 


tion or for the en 





$50,000, 


The Rice Box & Basket Co., English, Ind., will 
rebuild its plant, recently destroyed by fire wit 
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00, including equipment The new structure » f 
ery will cost approximately a like amount nd gener 
president, and W. E. Rice, general manager The C 
ns le Structural Supply Co., 215 First Avenue ceed w 
j has plans for a one-story steel fabricating ge dispos 
0 it estimated to cost $30,000 bout A} 
rth Tool Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, recently u 
ital of $50,000, will establish a plant 0 
North Street, for the manufacture of a compl: Ler 
O Arthur Stanworth is president and sg he 
d Berne Nadall, vice-president d treasu re 





er Corporatior Soutl Bend Ind is , — 
I rogram during 19 nvolving at e ; 
fund of $15,000,000 establishes for th ] ‘ 
oposed to construct a number f new bu i 
n practically every department, to : 
100 complete automobiles during the é ” 

i gross output of 110,000 ichines ir ) The 
ave the expansion mpleted by J lilw 
ployment of 5000 additional me! ‘ 

! g Coal Co 332 Soutl Vi ic Sal \ 
for a new mecha! coa \ her ‘ 
Cll I Ind De rie x ‘ 
S $50,001 witl machine rhe AL Le \ t 
Kast Van Buren Street, Chica g 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction ( mont 
Building Indianapolis, ha been gra 
iild an addition to its steam-operated « ae 
W t Tent Street, including ew trans! ' 
! ng lines o cos nh exce [ > rf 
| bert I. Todd is presid 
T) 
Milwaukee | 
Ml VA EE vr t 
‘ MTLION I ventories has bee LOLLOWE ) 
( } | ng out of inquiries for miscellaneou 
chine too which forn fair I 
of potential business Machine shoy 
nufacturing plants which have been pass 
rough the holiday and inventory period witl 
ng down operations to minimum ! ; 
trade fairly active when ordinarily de ee 
\ 
Milling machine manufacturers re s 
not busier than tne were oO pre 
throughout 192 Autom é i ra 
is predominate 
Bridge & Stru ir a" W ikesl W 
Loder Stee Structural ¢ vhich for 
devoted s fac t pi I t t 
| sas} has now withdrawn fror t = 
As previously noted, the Federal Stee 
tly been incorporated n W onsin W 
» take over the business Shape fabrix 
I I has been sold or é ed, and ? 
production machinery The Northwester I 
(ie of Chicago has beer ippointed selling 
the Federal works, has been sold to the 
Products Co manufacturing steel fencit 
rating in leased quarters Henry Brya 
’ W 
v eral manager ot this compa | 
gement of tl I er Steel Sash (¢ . 
with that of the Federa Bridge & 
J McIntosh is president 
Motors Co Sturgeon Bay Wis., <« n 
tion of 1 two-story brick ind concrete e & 
es! to provide more machine hop spac ’ 
out April 1 Rudolph Herbold is secretar \ 
Blow Tool Co. of Wausau W i S 
1 capital stock of $100,000 mal adil 
mers and tool room and production spec 
rking plants. It has purchased the plant 
isiness of the Danielson Tool Co., Waus , 
years ago, and will continue the manufas e O 
iutomotive shop tools Thomas H. Jacol ated 
Stone are the principals the ew organiz b 
Metal Mfg Co operating factories ecurse I 
S nd Chicago, has decided t onsolidate ' 
ppewa Falls, Wis., where an existing build Maso! 
ised and is being altered and re-equipps Fire 
can be erected. The concern manufacture | 
t sheet metal goods, blower systems, air e fire w 
es and other sheet metal specialties It is power hous 


Hokon, Harold, Albert Julius 


Appleton, Wis., manufac tract for a 
moving freight cars on switch- wood. three 


0,000 to $75,000 ipproximate 
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rm ‘ . pany now being formed under the direction of E. E 
Tine Central South Sonann (its 
» I s. J The Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, has tentative pk 
TINHE 1 ‘ M ( | Cit M ‘ inging f e establishment of a branch assembling plant at Me 
I ‘ is branch pl i 00 North Second le 
s S f nal cture Lu b qu | ! motors, controllers, conveying machine: 
S. H. D \ A her equipment will be installed in the new seven-story 
A : , ” t | | the ! plant, 60 x 125 ft to be erected by the Von H 
| } ne } M d Mo.. fo re Ninth and Walnut Streets, St. Loui estimated 
é ire b g as iu J 09,000 
W. I Hu & « H son, Kar A irchite I Art is Brick & Tile Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
I . Bien Co.. Chatt wa. Tent ng f the installation of additional power equipme: 
; . 150.00 or ext qu é ul being made for boilers and other apparatu 
, ts 9 \ 
I “W ( ed Linda ‘ 
B. C. Edgar sid ry ‘ a 
; cata adil ca i , The Gulf States 
( E. Han Ss I f A BIRMINGHAM, Jai 
, . rat : Mus e UI F.G r Hit Oak Cliff Paper Mill Inc., Oak Cliff, Dalla ‘I 
° : be nning for the immediate erection of an addit 
’ str Electri Co Tor Mo con the production of corrugated board, fiber board, ¢ 
: , } : ir f i new hydroelectri ited to cost $150,000, of which amount the machine: 
\ Dp ! Br son, Mo o cost in exces ‘ approximately one-half EK. T. Fleming is preside 
? ma generating station will cost The National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Tarrant City, A 
‘ roken ground for a new one-story foundry, estimated 
\ \ stru d by t B vn Shoe ¢ e than $200,000, including equipment 
( Was £ \ » Lou n ¢ ‘ wit! t [The San Antonio Public Service Co., San Antoni 
op Union City, Tet to cost abou irranging an appropriation of $1,000,000 for extens 
$ ) Boatmans B I ding, St. Lou mprovements in its power plants and system durins 
Oo include the installation of considerable additiona 
~ I ] Oil & Ref ( Ka ( Mo., W build en KE. H. Kiler is vice-president and general mana 
\ nine ge ! it Pear Arl The E. Nelson Mfg. Co., Waco, Tex., has tentat 
I \i I Railroad ¢ S Louis, wW con for rebuilding its wood-working plant and planing n 
é ‘ ! addition to its local machine shop troyed by fire Jan. 4 with loss estimated at $100,000 
lexte nd ny vements will also be made at the loco- ng machinery 
4 i a hoy Pop Bluff, Mo., to cost about $17,000 The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department 
A ma ng department will be installed in the new ington, has plans for the installation of a new ice 
wo-stor nd 1 ement high school to be erected at Lee frigerating plant at the veterans’ hospital, Gulfport 
Summit. Mo.. estimated to cost $100.000. for which bids will ind will call for bids under Specification 4780. 
sked general contract this montl William H O. H. Ertzinger, Bay Minette, Ala., is organizing 
Sayler & Cr 16 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Me are pany to establish and operate a plant to manufacture m: 
. hitects | and other toys A metal-working department 
I Col ( Pau Valley, Okla., has received Stalled 
: t ( e bonds for $53,000 for the installation of a ‘he Board of Education, Temple, Tex., has pre] 
° municiy é power plant Electrically-operated pump ins for the establishment of a manual training dep: 
ae hit vill also be installed at the waterworks. V. V the local high school L. C. Proctor, city superinte 
Long & ‘ ] ( rd Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., ars s in charge 
urchite I Madras Marble Co., Sylacauga, Ala., is 
3 The Sir Crude Purchasing Co., Tulsa, Okla sub plans for a new finishing mill, to be equipped with 
diat Sing r Consolidated Oil Corporation to irfacing and polishing machinery, estimated to cost 
se Vassau stret New Yi W oulte ee ee The Eastland-Pioneer Oil Refining Co., Cisco, Tex 
— wl a new 120 = wee pipe sine plans for the immediate enlargement of its refinery, 
: € Salt Creek oil Neid, estimated to cost $000,000. icquired from the Liberty Refining Co It is propo 
“ New St I Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., nstall machinery to develop a capacity of 6000 bbl. p 
( ge i tra for a new ice-manufacturins Plans are also being considered for the installatior 
mated ( $275,000, with machinery Carl 8S. Gli acking plant The expansion will cost approx 
ce-preside Ophuls & Hill, 112 West Forty-second $70,000. The company was organized recently with 
Stree New York, a engineers Kippax as president, and Ernest Kester, secretary and 
The Blue Valley Ice & Storage Co., Leeds, Mo., has plans ure! R. E. Whitlock is general manager 
the construction of a cold storage, refrigerating and car The Board of Education, Port Arthur, Tex., Is tak 
cing plant ¢ e line of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway il Jan. 27 on a general contract for a two-story 
S x 80 o cost $50,000 Hans Von Unwerth, 509 Financ: » the local high school, 145 x 160 ft., to include a vo 
I g, Kansas ( Mo., is engineer epartment with machine shops and other mechanica 
I Summe Hermann C 906 Sou Third Street, Lou ments; a two-story power house will also be erected 
plant ! ect of a new aut ) vi ne time, the board will take bids for a new 
epa Dp Third a Breckenridge Streets, « mated ide school on De Queen Boulevard, to include a 
cost $120,000. including equipment ning department The structures will cost $400 
‘ sila departme will be talled a naw ‘ $150,000, in the order noted. W. B. Ittner,%911 Locu 
school to be erected at Bristol ren estimates on St. Louis, is architect 
$150.00( D. A. Beeson, Johnson ( renn I ‘ The Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., Dallas, Tex., ! 
rh NY, Rieti ae een le acd kaa perf ve plans under advisement for rebuilding the port 
cities r rebuilding the portion of its of! refit niaint engine house and repair shops at Longview, Tex., 
f coneteneiidh tee. 0 tit: hiain saieitihelai tied $900.000. including fire Dec. 30 with loss of $150,000 
machiner The American Well & Prospecting Co., Corsica 
The Appa m Flooring ¢ Knox r ‘ ‘ inufacturer of oil well machinery, etc., has pr 
oreaningh eit ipital of $150,000, is planning for the in plans for extensions and improvements in its work 
lation of a new factory in the vicinity of the works of ng the installation of additional machinery, estimate 
Maplk , ber Co., Gillesp Avenue. with wi $100,000. J. IK. Rittersbacher is president 
iffiliated \ nachinery will be electrically operated Car The Sun Oil Co., Miami Beach, Fla., is plannir 
Morris Br: nstallation of a machine shop at its local storag 


- EE. Maples and id the compat 
} 1 in the trib 


A manual training department will be installed h 

vy four-story and basement junior high school to be erected 

Winfield, Kar estimated to cost $200,000. J. M. Fulle: lig] 
cna 


Building, is architect 
Arthur L. Mullergren, 555 Gates 


consulting engineer, is preparing plans for 


Cowley 
pro 
for 
ry 


Kansas 
a new hydro 


Building, City, 


Mo 
electric power plant in the vicinity of Osceola, Mo., 
$450,000 It will be owned and operated 


estimated 


by a com 





cost 


to 
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uting plant 

The West Texas Utilities Co., Abilene, Tex., 
it and power utilities throughout this district, 
rtered under State laws, with a capital of $1,5 
vide for proposed expansion. Plans are being 
extensions in the main power house and syst« 
is general manager. 

department will be insta 


A manual training 
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hool to be erected at Hull, Tex., by the Hull cooled, transformers, 6¢ em delt ‘ ‘ volts stat 
S ool District. estimated to cost $100,000 Al complete with « 











Goggan Building, Houston, Tex., is architect Six 5( hre } ‘ : i f led, 
Council, Tulia, Tex., is disposing of a bond transformers. 6600 volts delta to 415/24 son alice: senile 
0. the proceeds to be used for a municipal with oil 
vaterworks ~ vel ed, self- 
eR eee oied tI stormers HHT , ‘ ts star 
omplete h oj 
ry ) ot C ac Or mplet ‘ ‘ ad 8 Bis al le 
The Pacific Coast plete sé e spare low entiion colle 
] the neces ' ell ‘ rs re ‘ ‘ of <« é 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jar ) transformer of each rati1 Chr s} ension 1 
oS, — : & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, Sar ngs complet« nd three es CC 
nning the erection of a new machin hoy plets 
rmer repair works and other building The r¢ ‘ d ery for 
obile service and repair works for compar Esquimalt B. « ext lec | R. < 
i vill also be built I) ' er retar I) ' Wor Ottaw 
é Co., San Diego Cal wil insta Cor l K . oO ixiliar’ 
x il equipment at its plant ling rke ’ g I Scougal s 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Richmond, Cal., manu cler 
3 ware, has awarded contract to Somma1 Nort ouve B. ¢ t » the 
; 6 Fourteenth Street, Oakland, Cal., for el t te H or 
imated to cost $20,000 exclusive 4 7 : ; ce r = 
Re oO ‘ est! ‘ ) ichir 
. Ice Co Postal Telegraph Building, Sa er of $40 
take bids for a two-story addition to it it te y - ' | < er 
plant on Fourth Street Sar Rafael, Ca les Py . O : 
- 5 i ? qi¢ 
$100,000 with machinery The company elopme yr 
f tment is in charge 
; : I s I t ! ‘ onto 
i e Sash Co., Myrtle Street Spokane, Wasl I spo Com? ore Q e the 
9 for a new lumber plant, with power hou ection of . wv : f Bathurst 
Wa estimated to cost $150,000 Street ind Davenport Roa of hr } nd steel. comprising 
rds ane ocks, Navy epartment ! iin structure boil hous l ibsidiary buildings quip 
Y 1 Docl N D t W ! } 1 Eq 
bE lar for the installation of electric travelin: ent will be pur S¢ ut H. H. Couzens is general 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Seattle, Was! ind iger of e commissior 
bids under Specification 4755 PIT. F i ger Ford Motor Co ‘ ronto 
wer & Light Co., Portland, Ore ur receiving tenders for the erection of I t « D> forth 
b, ypropriation of $500,000 for extensions and \ nue, Toronto, betwee Luttrel nd Vietor Park Ave 
its power plant and system in the vicinit es t Ost ol pproximate $1,500,001 The } nt will 
Ore vel il € ) l cre rn S expect ( t ted 
ynnd Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore has plans fo . me! 
a new mill with capacity of 600,000 ft. pe The Eure Planter Co., Woodsto Ont \ tart work 
to cost approximately $1,000,000 \ power early n the spring on an addition to s f ! vhich 
ne shop are also contemplated considerable amount of new equipment ‘ talled 
. ; ; . H. C. Norry 3; vice-president 
Agricultural Works, In« Visalia, Ca recent , 
icquired land in the Pratt Villa section, neat The Town Council, Sandwich, Ont 3 g plans pre 
Railroad, and plans the early erection of worl pared for a sewage disposal plant to cost $150,000 McColl 
ture of agricultural implements and equip « Patterson, Gas Building, Sandwich, are architects 
The Maloney Electric Co. of Canad std Toronto, a 
River Paper Mills, Inc., Vancouver, Wash subsidiary of the Maloney E c Co., & Lou Me has 
California-Oregon Paper Mills Co East veen incorporated with a capit il stock of $500.000 by Georg: 
ree Los Angeles, is completing arrangs I>). Y. Leacock, Richard W. Hart and others as provisional 
rectors It l s ure} . tar hy ov ‘ ‘ 
il council for the vacating of property to Hrector : las purchased the tract lilding of the 
for the erection of a new plant, to cost ir Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., on Sterling Road, at a cost 
f .1TO0 000 which will be ec uipped for +) ma ifacture of 
; ae sformers, electrical equipment, et: 
.Brown and Fourth Streets, Napa, Ca 
erection of a one-story addition to hi Construction has been started on the foundation for th 
x 65 ft Belleview Pumping Statior Brantford, Ont ind bids for 
« 65 
: ‘ as y equipment will be received by F. Adams, engineer, March 1 
Pacific tailroad Co., Fifteentl and Dodge : 
. . . ; tne C. 3 White Co suSss 2 v yuile » lumbe 
Neb.. will soon ecall for bids for the erectior . Sussex, N. I vill build a lumber 
! i t Monctor N B ind S nterested ? prices on equip 
comotive and car repair shops at Lo _ : : D july 
TY nf 
to cost close to $700,000 with machine 
ymaha, is chief engineer The Canada Wire Fence Co Whitby Ont will erect a 
plant to cost $25,000 Col. J \ Curri¢ Warren Road, 
os = Toronto, is interested 
(; r iF The Howard Furnace Co Yonge Street. Toront . 
anada started work on a four-stor issembling plant it w have 
TORONTO, Jar 1 ipproximately 1500 ft. of floor space on « h floor and will 
RB S in the machine tool market is agair be equipped for sheet metal work The plant will cost $25,000 
; ind is expected to be in operation by April 
) provement and dealers report re : ADEs 
t by buyers in various parts of the —_———— 
rge volume of prospective business is A . R li Mi . . 
| ric: » Mill ffe 
S expected to be closed before tne me ric an 0 ing - I Co. Q ering 
irter Municipalities have also ar The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown. Ohio offered 
ntention of making extensions and to public subscription 70,000 shares of cumulative 7 per cent 
preferred tock t $ ( ar » ¢ . y . "0 Tt 
onal equipment in waterworks, sew referred stock $100 par value, through the Guaranty Trust 
. Co. of New York as transfer agent t was ann r , 
rical works during the year. Equip f ; “— I = nnounced on 
Jar 8 that the entire issue had been taken The rest of the 
mobile plants is in greater demand ( ; 
20),000,00' authorized preferred stock m he issued at 
Ss } > fr ) j » £ : 
ll j noted from wood-working fac varying dividend rates and redemption prices The purpose 
tools are active with prices showing f the issue as stated by George M. Verity. pz dent of the 
aency company . to prov de for the retirement yf mortgage and 
export account are also coming in ther indebtedness assumed in connection with the purchase 
ble increase in sales is looked for n December, 1921, of the Ashland, Ky properties, and to 
’ ‘ ’ fiuyy ; 7 r +) . ¥ ; , , } ; 
on ‘ . ‘ provide nds 1! he construction of finishing mills on the 
f Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, file No palten ow rm : ' : ce 
ee : : ; ; : quired property With the completion of these mills the 
4 he State Electricity Commission on Vic- 


ompany’s annual finishing capacity will be increased fre 
Street, Melbourne, Australia, is asking Boor mg 


about 300.000 to 500,000 tons In its November 1922 
ng equipment: } ¢ 2 ‘ . oe 
balance shee the company showed net tangible assets of 


three-phase, 50-cycle oil insulated, self- $46,300,000, or $315 per share of preferred stock 
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f 4loWing quotations are m 
ty warehouses. 
As there are many consumers w 


ade Vv New 
nose 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


York 


requirements 


or- 


ence 


04e 


7.50¢c. 


are not sufficiently heavy to warran 
lers with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from 1 s, these prices are given for their conven 
iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 
4 irs 
Refined iron bars, base price 
Swedish bars, base price 


Soft steel bars, base price 
Hoops, base price 
Bands, base price ........ 


Beams 
3 in. 
‘hannels, 


n.. Dase 


a 
x %4 in. and larger, base.. 


j 


X 4 
Merchant Steel 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. a 


nd channels, angles and tee 


angles and tees under 3 in 


3.04c. 
1.359¢. 


).84C 


» O4e 


er Lb 


nd larger).. 


3.10¢. 
3.30¢c. 


4$.15¢. 


Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger Sn Mek 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard—6.75c. to 7.20c 
Open-hearth spring steel . .4.00c. to 6.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds Scie eet Sites ta oe oe 3.90c. 
Squares, flats and hex . 4.40c. 
Standard cast steel, base price ..15.00c. 
. Extra cast steel .18.00¢ 
Spe ‘jal ist steel 23 .00¢c. 
Tank Plates—Stcel 
4 l i € 1 4c 
. Sheets 
oe BR lé { re a 
er LD 
No LU 4.19¢ 
No a 4.2 te 
No. 14 4.29¢. 
No. 16 1.39¢ 
Box { ealed Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
c R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb Per Lb 
Nos . 4 30e. aaen 
Nos > I } 4.35¢ 5.00¢e. 
No. ‘t 41.40¢ 5.05e. 
No. ) S2 4.500¢ 5 15¢c. 
No () 4.75¢. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher 
Galvanized 
Per Lt 
No. 14 1.35¢c. to 4.60¢ 
No. 16 4.50c. to 4.75¢e 
Nos. 18 and 20 4.65c. to 4. 90¢ 2 
Nos. 22 and 24 4.80c. to 5.05c. 
No. 26 1.95c. to 5.20c 
No. 27 5.10c. to 5.35c. 
No. 28 5.25c. to 5.50c. 
No. 30 5.75¢c. to 6.00c. 
N 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
Welded Pine 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black 

6 in. Butt ~50 35 l% in. Butt.. 1] 
hy in. Bu 55 -42 % in. Butt. 17 
1-3 in. Bu a7 44 | 1-1% in. Butt 20 
2%-6 in. Lap 54 4] 2 in. Lap. 14 
7-8 in. Lap 50 26 | 2%-6 in. Lap -18 
9-12 Lay 16 25 | 7-12 in. Lap 10 

Steel Wire 
BASB PRICB* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER 

Bright basic coeshiloe, 
ee ME Go Acs os eee oper, te 
Gaivanized? annealed ........ssvrcceess 5.40c. to 
Coppered Pasit iij,. oji|s< sisis oss pie e nip oe POM BO 
Tinned soft Bessemer 6.40c. to 





*Regular extras for lighter gage 


Galv 


113 


2th NS he 


Per Lb. 
5.00c. 
5.00c. 
5.65e. 
5.65c. 
6.65c. 


268 



























































On a number of items the base price only is 


. . . . ven, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sojq 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from m are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 


part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
Fat DERER WOOO ok ci ene ceweeeas hes 20. 6, to 21 
PE EAE MRED. ko. sinc Kan aveGaxeeam 20%c. to 21%. 
PRUE ORONE, nccaca mane sir > Cem aonieem 17%c. to 18%. 
Brass tube, DYAZEG . 2.2.50 6s -oomt O20 28 
POEs THO, DORMIONE cin ccccccascod 23%6c. to 24 ¢ 
Copper t0¢,. GORMIOSE 64.00 0000s0000% 264ec. to 26%, 
Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 22%c. to 23%c. per 
lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb, advance 
ver hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
Grade Grade Primes Wasters 
ae, | “Ste 80 1b. .$5.80 $5.55 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 1lb.. 5.90 5.65 
4x20 A Axae 100 lb.. 6.00 5.75 
IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.15 5.90 
IX.. 11.50 10.00 cA.+ See 6.90 
IXX.. 13.00 11.25 TAX... Gao 7.90 
[AAAs BeeD 12.50 IAA... O25 8.90 
IXXXX.. 16.00 14.000 | IXXXX..10.15 9.90 


Terne Plates 


8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 





Fire door ~ ock 26 BOW ee 
rin 
SOTO: PIE ceva wena 'e-0 0185 klmcnlnl wae Sn .42¢, 
SOU o's 4:40 baa eave wine Deke ee 47c. to 52¢. 
Copper 
Cee BOOS 6ci cscas i xveadee ees bene 16 ¢ 
BOUEPOESIAG: a.d.swis nos saee owe male ee 15% 
154¢ 


CSG | ik. oe ck cSaecavadteclkivawen eee 


Spelter and Sheet Zine 


Western spelter 
Sheet zine, No. 9 base, 


Lead and Solder# 

American pig lead 8i4e. to %. : 
Be SOURS 6 as ceacd wane wes cane 9c. to 10¢. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed va Me 
No, 1 SOME xc iwi scnswy inate 27. p 
RORMOE GOIGE? 6.s65b %dsod ecko sce . 2440. fi 

*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord: 
ng to composition. 

Babbitt Metal 

Dest CIRGS, BOF Ws si cok were cea . Tae, 
Commercial grade, per Ib........ 000. cece eee ee UE 
Gratie D, BGP Wa svisscaes so ckeccete eee seo 


Asiatic 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib.... 


per cent ’ 
2%6e. to 28e. 
Old Metals 


1 ye" 
3usiness is quiet but values continue firm. Dealers 






buying prices are as follows: Cents 
Perl 
95 
Copper, heavy craucmle ........<ecessacus oe 
Copper, RCAVY WITTE ....c0- cc cccccvncces oo eke 
: oa : 10.00 
Copper, light and bottoms ............-. + og 
ERO: DORAT 6. 0:6.09.05.00 ba 0 0s sete . su 
Seer errr Of) 
Heavy machine composition .........++++++: 195 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ........+++« O75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. , 4 
Lead, heavy $694.00 60089 49 ble o'n. 0 0 6 66.6.0 6 OUP R 450 
a ee eee Fe Oe mr 
TOMS < dis.ckd din ou cies 2 o's aR 6 5:06 kre cere ‘ 





